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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY NOVEMBER 30 1967 


APPOINTMENTS: Librarians — Public and University CLASSIFIED: Books — Prints — Personal 


LONDON 

HuKOUr !JI OF- HR I' NT 
LIHKAItjrs UH'ARIMI NT 
APPLIC A I Jfl N.S mi- LilvLlrd lor the 
BPP4.-lninn.rH -’I St' N Itlll ASSISI ANI 

CsKonU-In-clil'iMd at ih.- < cnirnl Lendl nil 
l.llvury, I5lnh Hum*. " illmlrii, N.W.iil 
Undr APJ. LI.22U ll> (.1.4(5 i.lui £7) 
tandon Wrlalulna Sntiki.milul uperl- 


FAISLEY COLLEGE 
or TECHNOLOGY 


cncr snj pro^r,-*, lo-imdi quullflciillDn 
as A. I A l» rrqiilird Aiinlicniiom lo 
be madr i-n lor ms uMnln.ihL- irum 'I hr 


Haionnh I Ihrnrinn, Central l.ilnury, Hllh 
Hujd. Wills-* Jen. N YV H). «"d iclm nnlilr 
10 him nui Inin Ilun iMh lieccnibci. 
1<W7. 

R 5 rOMS I PU, [o*n Clerk. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

LIHKAl'II N niPAIHMRNT 
ASMS I AN I liukakjan 
S aL'l smelt A P. 21 J. ll.U’O to £1,4 Jr 


pel uaninn plus l.ondnn Wrlelii in a. In i*. 
L hHJicii'r upd Sihouli Neuron of Head- 


criuilttri. Appllc.nils slinn d hue LlnrniS 
•Uiucliitliin |-->M 1 i|u jllnsaiiun I ilk mu- 
di'iill l.iUnd. 4'siinilii jiluns In DtccKi'tl 
Wl 111 Paper II IJ ini irld els'll. Iloinlnr 
LcjUil c.«renlts InunriJ In mosinii Mild 

remonil e.apeiiHs util be- p.i!J hIil-ie uppio- 

prliiie 

Applle-iiloii lorim lium F.eniblMinirni 
Oltker. M.inoi Hoax L'hursli I (Pud 


Hriiri. Mldd’cii-i. Limiting Kel. I./23/2 
reiiiinuhk hj ilrs-rmtsi INI h . 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
St'ITON 

ruiu.ic l i iiiiAitii s 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 

Siirn r . Sr-iclil I'udr il.lbr-irlnnsi 
rhailmd l.ltirurlsink prelern-d. Du 
(liDSs- (unwiilng I'.III N ul Ilia,- Llhroi 
AriniiTlidlnn I xiimlnjilnn r-ir «lilliu li 
Dcitnihi-ii u|ll jlu> hr si-nsldeu-d. Mini 

mum rl.ieinjur *' n flr.uh: 
fh* until Llbrnrlen. El. 220 per annum, 
rail II ul i A. bum . ci.iiin pt-i 
annum [Hocecdinji to n niuMmum 01 
CMJ5 pci uiuinni. 


tine day v-ihtF: London Weight Ina pai- 

nl'k- according in mis-. Ciiniren fuclllilcs. 


COiVJPANV LIBRARIAN 
I.C.T. PUTNEY 

Hie Ur >d (Jilin L Ihrnrt nnd lnfoima- 
ion Seisiec innlninlus a ct-mprebeiikivc. 
dkbnk rl op a frneinl llhrmy und usls at 
ihc central rclrrs-rer nnuise lor ilie Com. 
puny, li ul>o itpuiuitA i circulation utid 
Jisli Ihnilon aysieiti ftn rs'rlodlcaU rind 
(CdlinUjI rionKiiii-n lUerjime In aide 
to mplniain thr ilnv.- uf current loi ur- 
ination to Mall In iIil li K. 

The Cuntpam- librarian a IlfiQ 

Of four. Is resp'-ntlhle lur the injlmtn- 
mce und for en.urlny itim It pinildct an 
:lll<icm mu vise in thr Cump.iiiy. 

Ideally applicant i ih-inld be chuiicrcd 
Ibrurlunt ulih A>*iii-lnistliip of the Llb- 
■ ury A*4m lullon 1 1 rill hu>< Ihrcc or moie 
rcorg* s-aperleiive In this field. borne 
snowls-dpc or cvnipuieis sould lie appro- 
priate. but buck'll round training lenuld be 
prot liltd us necesknry. 

After train! tg and famlllin l/ailon wllb 


Furthrr deulli und .Kinllcuilon forms 
frctnmjblc hy IMh llrccmber, |Wi7l frair 
Sinnlry linn, t.L.A.. K.ILS.A. 
Borongb l.lbrarliiii. L'cntrol Llbtuil- 
Manor Park Kond. Sultan, Smity. 

■r. M. II. Ktirr. Town CIA 


Company oriunl/uilon li Is tnirnded that 
rite librarian ‘i duili-s ehonld he eaieitded 
to Include i It use ilu AuUuiM Com- 

pany Information Olllccr. 


Apply QUDilna refnence No 201 1^ 10 
B W. Crltp. Mnnuier, C'enirgl Keorull- 
ng Service i. I mein ruin tin I Compuiert and 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
H^'GIENE AND TROPICAL 
MEDICINE 


rnbiilalora Llmlied, I.C.T. Houle. Putney. 
London. b.VV.l! 


requires Junior Library Astlilant. Two 
" A ” Icrrli dulrablr but oitiei qiiullbco- 
ttoni considered. AppnlBirunl in range 
ES-IObr UK 10 £ n u0 per nnnuni B coord lag 
IO a uall n call on or repc lienee.— WrUleo 
niiplknllonp (O Llbritrlnii at Kcpprl Street 
ovkoi Sueei'i. London. W.C L. 


CITY OF SALFORD 

PLIUI.IC Llfin ARILS DEPARTMENT 
CITY I.IKRAKIAN 

APPLICATIONS for ihu uhuve pnel are 
invited front Fella we ol «I)D Library Aun- 
c lut Ion Sulary In uccordMKe wllb Principal 


OfUcert 2 (I?.iriSff2^i]Si nnd the CoPdl- 
tkmi o( the N.J C. lor (be A.P.T. and 
C Services si modified by- ilie H.IV Council 
iyIII apply. 


BOROUGH OF MANSFIELD 

rirnur tibiiaRies 

APPfllN IblENf OI : BRANCH 
LIHRAItlAN 


Addlilonal Lnfannotlan <e avnlhibk from 
Hie Tour ClerK. Town Hull, llritey Squure. 


Salford. J, (o whom upplkailoni. I'rinfl 
the names of noi oiorr Ihan Ibrec relercti. 


APPLICATIONS in Ini lied from Char- .... 
Idled LlPrurlnrn nr«l Hinyr who lima __ 


should be fortriirdEd n»r Inter limn Prl- 
dny. 2*Ht Dcrembn, |*A*T 


nnrd ibe Pan II Fr.irainailung ol on 
Library AinOflaliuit for ihc nbavr POSI- 


T'luN al u sirlnry erlthln ihe Llbrerliai' 
Scale (t«2ii to Cl.d.15 per annum). Con- 
«l derm Ion will be ftli rll to prorldina Hie 
iiKeeiiTal cmdidatr ii-Fili housing ureom- 
toadailon iborild mil ne itrcntuiy. 


Api'IRailua farnik ere ahtnlnublc from 
■be lawn drift. I own cierl'a Oflice. LVr 
flunt, MuntllrlU, and must hr leturnrd bj 
Friday. Rih Di'Crmbij. IW. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMIl’TPH 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
APPLICATIONS ore Im Iced from chiir- 
iriL-d llbnnlaiie fur the POST ol 
lU'OrONAI. t Mill A RIAN Itt Shine 
Regional Library. 


S. W. H CHRIS] MAS. loan Clark. 
Cnii Bank, MnniHcld. 


The Ml m Hill he Recording lo experi- 
ence will nn ihe t lioirprd Or a* A.t*. Ill) 
IV (CI.22U in EI.-M51 iu (Ll.dJS to Cl/rbll 
per nnnum. 

Further doi*ll* and fomiy of application 
may be ahcaliird from iha County Lib- 
rarian. Priors Tcrruce. Stulford. Comilc- 


Bibliography 


led aprllcutloni lo bo reivlvcd within Id 
■fayg of ibe appenroiicr ol Lfais advert lie- 


,T. H. EVANS, aerk of Ihe Couni y 
rounclt. 


Reviews and 
advertisements 


are -on 


BOROUGH OF SWINDON 

SUN I OR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

a . COLLEUC 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for tltla 
vly cHpbllibrd POST Tn Ibe Colleia- 
uenry. • Applicants mint havo psim 4 
lbs Finn I Examination of (lie Library 
Anactntloo (New RrluTnitani). be Char- 
Uicd Llbrarlani fold neaulailoni). or bold 
a EJiUveiaity Degree fu l.lbrarlaojhlp. 
Salary will, be In accordkrud nrlih ibe 
-NJ'-C. hciile for Ubiotlauj (JE820 lo 
per annum). 






BOROUGH OF MANSFIEtb 

PUBLIC LIDHAU1LS 

APN,,N %aS? stNlOR ■ 

. APPLICATIONS Jte bnKed from 
-Chartered Llhmibuu wllb cupcrleno* In 
Lendbig Llbrnry, and Orumayborte . Rvcofd . 
.’LUkraiv nolle* for the above pox lu on at 
r gniin i*Chi» oms* JV.P^ 

Cl.WiS « r r .annund. ComWereilon will 
bs grven lo provhthti ibe suceeufu] cno- 
.dMulc with banning auonunoitaUoii ihauU 


’- . AracDdrd advenUtmoii 

COUmV- BOROUGH OF 
TORBAY i 


LIBRARY SERVICE 

• SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN 


APPLICATIONS urn . invited for iha 
above appolounent. Hnlnrv within the Lib, 
rarljui grade «B20 io ftj.d.15) according to 
OunllRcuiloiii and eiperieuto, Tbe itartlng. 
-lory lor g Chnrured Lihfurlan trill be 
it less than El.aja per annum, Furlhar 
rtleulan from -ibe Buvomib Librarian 


incut Inns and eiperwnce. The itartlng. 

t lor g Chorurcd Uuudati • trill be 
n lhan £1,220 per annum. Further 


canvpwoi dLw uwn 
meniber Of Hm Co 
M l bt dkadoinf. 


eiaiHMkibiji lOjmy 
or Chief. OtSfgt. 


. Util bq iwetiary. 

, - ApoUeutWn fbrms art obtainable from 

Town 'Uerk'a OrBea; 
C*rr tUilK. 'KfnnllrJd. and mOR ba T»s 
wl art try Ft war. Wn DBeerabgr, -IWIi 
, -R .W..R. CftfRls-TMAS, Toon LAfrit. 

: • • ' Cftn Bart; ' ■: :• ■ 


Appllcalhms, ytlih llu name) of two 
i ft®®" b . B «« io, Ihn -BorougB 
LlbrartaiL' .Cent nil public Library, Lyfe- 
maion Road. TOrtiuny. H 1 nib Drcrn- 


!" tVlfi MANCHESTER! ftjBLlc' ; 
!•' v ■ UBRAlRIBS ; ' ■ ' 


W6rcestErsu 
county TriBiy 


. IUUW 1 Y- i LIBRA HY. . 

;•( : S WO^ASSIS^^T.^ACCH^IONs; 

• ppil' nt. Tteadqoortrriiili' uvhlhb 


' . - Mefc- IS tSB.thto; W IMjMiy.;* 

'!■ v,- iwSTibeelil Sffv l cey nod Method: Study.; ■ . 
.F.ulllte.fdertibiilari .eW Mrit'dr.'iWi':' 


nppoioud win be Ihc maloiennnce'orTher 

nop.M have ppisMithe tamtam Mrn-of 
, ihe LHfaarV Aiwciuilod Huai or SlolMnn 
dtamliurtoof bot dwIlHiiioni f«pf a|u- 
- ,b0 ‘ . Btnmiaru.tr. o» ■ trill. 


ASSISI \ Vf LIHKAKIAK fft c\mndlng 
College ol hduCMilan Llhriiiy In ullrue- 
II, c aiiburb on Lnniii-n'* lilngi. Quull- 


Educational 


ASSISTANT l.l llll.Ml l.\N 
APPI ICA1 »4NS me in-lled for mppoIhi- 
iiH-nt i-i iho i-kvit m. Aw-Muiit Llbrurlani 
Ihe Jml<k u, 111 he irlii.-e io ihe iclec- 
ilun. indvalng and c\plull.iili<n ol llhruii 
niitli'ifiili III the n iiiir:il wkiieev nr treh- 


Hrurhinx nnd /nr cU-nkilM necenaiY- 
■Saluri £M«5 in £ l.in.1. April' fnlor- 
Lirrjrlua Si. Man'r Lullcge ol liJi'Cu- 
tion. Wjiidi-gruic Ho.id. .siruubern- Hill. 
Twlckrnhxiii. Mlddlvacx. , 

IIINChl.KV UBnAN niMKICT CtlUN- 
K.-fL. SbNIf'K ASMbTANT Lin- 
UAlUAtf. apoIusu-obv me In* 1 1 id 
lor the iib*i,i- non p»ii ul Hie ecinrid 
Linuik Srl.irv wiih-n me nwlul g’-w* 
for l.lbr.irluni. IK 20 to 11.220 PC" 
annum, uieordlaa io qurllrlenll-jiia nod 
ctpeiluner. ArnllMlIun, gh'ng full 
Uct rlk. loilcllii'r with Uir rurnei nnd 
uddti-niK ul tv.o irlcrec*. aliuuld reuch 
ihd LIUrurl;in. Ccriirui llbuiii. Stui-on 
Hunt. UliukLj. LciCi-uershl'e. bv 3th 
ririeinbcr. I Ui.7. 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT re^Hlrid In the 
Library ■>> aliu Cliil Enginn-rins Depart- 
mem. Impcriul C'nlletr ol .Krk-ircc nnd 
TeeJuinli'K) . suiury *inl,- tveu to lim ; 
noud <1 f.fc eiwillljl. hjiiii- libiurr 
i-epcili'Mi 1 nn uili-incig,- — hurihc 
parllcular* imm ihe I Ihni'mn. i Ini 


r-ilnai', Cundiduirv xlmiild hr Aivai'liiles al 
■he LILrari Aii-iilurl'Mi .nd ih-uiiil picfci- 


■ibly hnic hnil ewrleiiir In llii uuaifcinli di 
InduMilnt llhrury. 


Culture n ring s.il.ii) uiii iv In tbe 

mine il.ii-J? in |','i nnnuni i7 

iluin) mdi I*iui|',i'i ul uJwiiiccmini io 


il.SJO per nil*, urn ni hi ul nine nt or Uir 
Fell u^ililp ol ilu- | Ihmry A-wWK'lallvn. 
Illglti-r Mi l.l IV kCillu-1 in. n III ulllll ihli (01 


Chuin-ird A«Im unit l.ltwiun* wild art 


ilv* grudinii-v nnu i.|i i-HljiI l-uii. ironi vueh 
will hr urkomed. Tbe i«i»iv xie auprr- 


Aiipllcul Ion, -iidiilir hr suhmlllrd hv 2('ch 
IJcnmbir. ISriT. iu liit *_ iefk in ihu (.!<■>- 
uiuri. P.ilslty C'ulli'Hr ul frcniiiilugl. HUli 
himi. PrtMey. nom wnnm lurtlin In/nr- 
■mill m ni..y be ohiulthd. 


SIL'IlY Al IIOM1-. l*o,i j I lull lull Im 
U.L.I.. " U ” und "A"; Lditd-n 

UnJiCfklli ilrgri-r, IH.A.. H V . 
B.Sc.. Eeon.. LL.H.. H.P.I und Dbilii- 
mn. (.'junr, In t ijVikjl :ind Mrikiii 


L intiuaiv una (.weranue — Proweilu, 
limn t. tv, Shim I'lcUhcr. C - II If.. 


Iropi l. W. Shim I Icllhur. t ill;. 
LLH. I ir pi T M I. Wolm Hull. O, 
ford irM.hllMiiJ IMJ j 


For Sale and Wanted 


bagiunriPii Dcp.innunl. Imptrlal 
Co Ik' JO. S W 7. 


Co Ilv Jo. S W 7. 

LIUHARV Jiiiui-l AlkMuBl Will G C.P 
required lu n Loudon iik-.iIi.Ii ekluhllrh- 
cncnl. Ki>i'IIH>i-i fur aiudy. '* h-iiu 
5-duv ttccL.— Anrvl} i hciieiuf), Rililali 
Non -Hu irons Met ul* Krieuicli AsiOcia- 
l fon. -kuiCuii Ni fui’E. Li.nduu, N.W I. 
rjliAl.ll-IKD LADY l.l (ill AIM AN turned 


ANY LF.ARNHD und ick-mlfti) peiluJlrnl, 
In u<l Ijkru igc. wanted.— H vOUDl.h. 
3 2d a Finchley Road. Londou, N.W..I 
HAM. ■i87K. 

vl>'l<jiiil.\l'IIS. — T-ip e.iih pike iwiii 

lui let tun ... id d-jcumrnia ni i.uihui* 
pu, ip Iu. — V It J I- -i tr.u hriii-liinc un 
" How iu vull i - mi Autngr.iphs ”. 
Cli.nk't H. Humllljn. 2.1 k.in Jjrd 
Si reel. N- w York. N.Y. 
CIHPPKNDAI.R Style. — On. I niulioqiinv 
Uihli- lilt 2111. emending tit 1(1. Nln.i 


m do i^ri-tlnii- cli.&i|hevi>LUi and eatu- 
iDgulns In aiH-claUvt llbrnry. Up in 


iDguina In aiK-ciallvt llbrnry. Up in 
el gilt h-iuiis per week ni pieicnl. Nnll-jbk- 
ntc of jhiiinuni to he jgus-d — Write 
to Insilinu ul L midi, n pe Arihlieuli. Jb 
Kuikcll Si] iiiii e. Londnn. IV C.l. 


Public and University 
Appointments 


CANADA 


THE UNIVERSITY OP CALGARY 


liir.lc Idlt 2111. eme-UUng in Ml. Nln.i 
aide Pou id 3fi. 1 1 In. by 2(1, ,1, uhnlia 
and one lurrur, £2. Hi — Weyhrldgc 4223s. 

IMMKIIlA TH CASH PAID lur origin, I 
leiien or IIKr.iry manu-irlpii nl nuici 
nmnii nuihun. Ally period Prltuii 
to lit cl hr. 2iii<4 Fail fllunuuka. Gk-u- 
dnlc. C ulKoinlu. U s. A. 

NII.N-ANTIOUARIAN ip(HMK10l hooks, 
wonted In quumliy iiiikwiu-re In suuili- 
ttesl. — WiKe : Guildhall Jtuokihnp 

Town Hull Chambuia. Tail slock. Deiun 

SRCONDI IAND 1IOOK.S lor Sule— lists 
Kgularl] on Afth'iiululll, Hltlury, 
fl llurul HltlA'V. Africa und Cj<ncr:il 

SiibJnis.-GVEMSEAS TRADE WFI.- 
t OMun. — K rtuuki, Ficminuion. 
Rlrixmiind. ) orka. 

WANTED : ITtr rullowlng volumei ul Ihi- 
Tingenvv cumek-ir w,iA, buln-> —■ h- 
Halted in Ihe soviet Union. Soibhie- 
nlya Volume XI : PH'mo Volume* III 
and IV.— P. Collin*, im>. Heudlngron 
KOud. Uilord 


THE DEPARTMENT of ENGLISH In. 
vlteu UPpUcotloiM Tor npenlngv In LITER- 
ATURP ul various leiels iLiriing July I. 
I9nk. 


Books and Prints 


Candidates Khould write to the Ilend 
O'f the DepinmelK Manna qitullflcalloni 


ALL BOOKS by pout. — Poll > I Rook Cen- 
tre. JO Huckvf lie Sired. Limdon. W.l. 
AMERICAN OOOK.H. NEWUOLD. OUT 
OF PRINT. — For unv hi«»k .you wwil 


nod eapeilcoce. logetkei with (ho names 
of ol least Uuee- refotee* 


Anildanied minimum annnnl stipend : 
Professor. JI7,.qiu; Avsi-clutr Prglriior. 
fl J.OOU; Atsklunl I'lofrisor, f(t.300;«nd 


jun write lo OILS AY ROOKS, 86-.I2I 
Llloi Avenue, Rtgo Purk, New York 
City, N.Y. 1 1 .17 J. 

VN1TUUE Maps, compviiitic price*. — 
An disk I buiion, 91 High .Hiri-ei. Anter- 
ihilm. 

BOOK baraalas by mall. Send lor our 
Chrblmm llu. Huodretli of new mini 
books ul ball-orlcd or Icli. Idsnl glitt. 
(or children and adtili book-lpien. — 
Sbeltev BookihOD. Jui si John Street, 
tandem, E.C.l. tPerioiwl iboppcn wcl- 
comaJ 

CATALOGUE 3« nnw avullahlc. Ami- 
quailaa and Modern books. English 
Literal ure, Hlitory, Art, Architecture. 
C ducal loo. Law. Avlailuo, Roads, Rull- 
wnyi, Honu*. Nulurnl Hulury. Ireland. 
indla.~Pct<r Dal wood. 3b Colalon 
Street. Rrlatol I. 

IIAMI'SIIIIIE CHUHCHUS. A guide to 
more than J?n chmehes and their fur- 
nlgblns*. Over 7tt lavish Jlluai rations. 
21s. post free. — VYininn I 'ubl lent Ions. 


)l JiUU'i i rtviiikiuiii iTvinuMt 1’,'vu a 

inch addiilivnal benefits ns removiil grunt*, 
portublo pen, Ions, and gniup Insurance 


and ruedicul pluni. 


Typical leaching assignment. 9 hours a 
week, mld-Stptomboc to mid-April. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 

POSITION AVAILABUB 
UNIVERSITY ARCHIVIST 
Application* an Invited for ihe position 
.if UNIVF.KSITV ARCHIVIST Thh 
newly crejilrd position Iniohe* orgnnlrlag 
the n.m-ciiriEnt records uf the Unlrcnlly 
und ralnied mllecilo'is or prlvure paprrs 
nnd ndilring on luenili-n and d Upon I ol 
iccord* 


Applicants should L<« unJrerrili grndQ- 
ate* Wllh (raining or aii-ctlcncc In archi- 


val administration nnd historical research. 


Salary will he determined on the bail* 
ol qiulmciiilon*. 


.12 High Sir ret,’ Winchester. I 
LONDON GRAPHIC AR'f\ ASSOCI- 


Aiipllcanl* should Riihmll n curriculum 
,ltuO and names of lit tea wle-rrev Id 


ATES. A4 (irusicnor Street. W.'l' 12nd 
Pluari. HYD. 4 2. IK. Opui 10-n. loin- 


- pralicniUa scieeilrtn Mth and 20ih een- 
(Uiy original print*. 

1.000 OCCULT BOOKS. Tree cnn.loiuc 
—New Knuwledar Rouks, 2H 1TL1. 


The LlBrt. rluii. Gnlvcrslti ul Albcrln, 
Edmonmn. Albertu. C aimda. 


more 


LIBRARY 

appointments, 
other vacant 
appointments 
and classified 
advertisements 
appeal* on 
preceding page 


—New Knuwledar IVouk, 2B MLi. 
Deun Hoad. LirmToo. N.W.t 
DEUTSCHE BUCTIUK. Wlr aenden thneu 
nmashM deuische Ptrch rum 
Original- Prcl* I Kalalogue nilT Wunich 
grutii I ftiull Order Knliier. BUOil 
Munloh l J. Arclstr 41. W. Oermuny. 
IIOW STATE CAPITALISM cunre to 
»“*}>•■ New pamphlei — •• Ruwlw J917. 
IW -7A Sudallit Analysis”, la. Jd.. 
EiC Ironi i ONB WORLD (TLR 071. 

aSb’ia; w.w.U', 1 1 


? 04>k *. nn J l P®opia at Ihn American 
Bookilbie In Luxembourg. 


NUDES of JEAN STRAKER " 
II*- Q ?S! 0, * ,,I P . ,n . l !K Arts” 1 aend is 

SfeTSK-w 1 ! tr* AVA,TL “ pon 


IWB from and or den io: 

mwL "Ar5.X* TO Rl ” 

t, Bb * JBS* -1 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
Applications •<* invited tor two 
POSTS. ONE of IJ't*nj«r.R and ONB 
of ASSISTANT U'CTURKK In the 
DEPARTMHNT of pNGLISH. Candidates 
ihoulrf .have special qualllkalian* . |n . 

E a ,l (L ll a r SK' ,. 

• Further pirjicnl* rt ’may ha obtained ‘ 
from ins faguifsr (Room 39. o.R.n.i. . 
Tba UnlvenUy. Reading, bj vyiiOnt. appll- ’ 


"( mutmw ill* 

hfluib. DiImoL . . 

U.SBD Books, Chenn nriunnicati Lin 
^ l<5 3tTCQ|, 

1 111 editions. 

Pi* Foll ° soc.. 

, i■JK P • rl S^:_4*®•' hou *h| M Ibid. We 
Hft-. R«fl"lnr coll, fasiied.-— Stanley 
Npble. University Bookseller* Ki 

OMnell Hoad, London, N.*. fcl-340 


Literary 


Tba university. Reading, bj vyin)n|..appll- 
ni Ions must be received Mi later Umn 
linumy S. pb*. ■ 1 
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I r WAS A TRAGIC misforUinc for 
1-runcc thiil the history of Cunadn. 
unlike Ihni of -Australia, did nut 
begin with nn ’‘empty continent ". In 
North America the presence of the 
Indian governed nol only the pnee of 
European settlement, but also 
the fortunes of rival European 
powers for more than a century. 
The Indian was the indispensable 
instrument of economic growth 
during the repeated stages of 
frontier expansion which saw the fur 
trade expand from the St. Lawrence 
Valley westward across the plains to 
the Rocky Mountains and beyond. In 
the sixteenth and curly seventeenth 
centuries, however, the pursuit of the 
beaver was incidental to Ihc search 
for Ihc Nortli-WesL Passage. Like 
their contemporaries in Virginia, the 
begetters of l : rench settlement in 
Canada were much more Interested in 
finding Eldorudos than In exploiting 
the resources of laud, sea and river. 


Yet men who toiled for gold were 
cvcntuully driven lo till the soil to 
avoid starvation, and in the process 
they became colonizers. When that 
model explorer, Champlain, finally 
fixed on Quebec in 1608 rather than 
on Port Royal on (he Bay of Fuiidy, 
as a strategic point d’appui on the 
route to the East, it was not long be- 
fore his fragile settlement became a 
trading base for the pursuit of tbe 
fur trade. Once the initial phase of 
“ digging in " was over, Champlain 
realized that unless the beaver were 
bunted systematically! the colony 
could not survive. " Precious 
furres ".as Hakluyt called them, were 
as vital to the colonial economy as 
bullion to the French Government in 
Paris. - , . 

Unfortunately, the area from winch, 
the French drew their main fur su^ 
plies was the country of the AJgnc- 
kins and -of a related branch called 
the Hurons. More numerous than 
their enemies the Iroquois, who live 
mainly south of Lake Ontario, ey 
were less able wokiors, and in sub- 
sequent years they were to bring the 
colony to the verge of deslriicrion. 
Some historians have manned 
that Champlain, in afiying himi seir 
with the Algonkins, commlUed an 
error of judgment which losl 
France her opportunity « 
ousting the English ftj™ , 

America.- Certainly Champlain (f 


organization, but even had he known 
the consequences he could scarcely 
have avoided taking sides. Because 
they controlled the river routes from 
the St. Lawrence Valley westward to 
the fur-bearing areas, the Algonkins 
and Hurons were natural allies, just 
hs the Iroquois Confederacy south of 
the Great Lakes was strategically 
placed, not only to shield New York 
nnd New England, but also 
to interrupt or cut the vul- 
nerable French lines of commu- 
nication .at will. In the J640s. 
and for some twenty years after- 
wards, the savage vindictiveness of 
Iroquois attacks on the French settle- 
ments from Montreal as far as Quebec 
paralysed farming and came close to 
extinguishing the colony’s basic in- 
dustry, (he fur trade. For France it 
was an irony of fate that gave to their 
chief rival the benefits of .superior 
native armed skill, and one may 
speculate on the future of Canada 
had there been no Iroquois. It is 
understandable, therefore, that Vol- 
ume I of the Dictionary ol Canadian 
Biography should give so much con- 
sideration to a people who left no 
written records ; sixty-five biogra- 
phies of Indians ore contained in this 
magnificent nnd invaluable work of 
reference. 

By the lime Louis XIV took per- 
sonal command of Ihe colony in 1663 
New .France was in a critical state. 
To safeguard it against atlnck from 
both Iroquois and English {teemed to 
justify the introduction of a system 
involving. the most complete social, 
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political and economic centralization. 
The origins of French feudalism in 
Canada may be traced back to 1598 
when the Marquis de La Roche was 
commissioned as lieutenant-general 
of all the dominions claimed by 
France in North America, and given 
power to establish a hierarchy of land 
owners. Thirty years later, under the 
aegis of- Richelieu, it was planned to 
link a policy of steady Immigration 
with a scheme of seigneurinl land 
tenure. But chiefly as a result of in- 
cessant Indian forays, by 1663 only 
some sixty grants had been made to 
approved seigneurs. The develop- 
ment of the system had lo await the 
coming of a great Intend ant, Jean 
Talon. The appointment of Talon 
os the director of a revitalized scig- 
neurial system revealed the determin- 
ation of the French Government in 
Paris to make colonization in North 
America a success. 


Because of the romantic appeal of 
an historic system adapted to a wil- 
derness settlement — the long, narrow 
fields of the tenant farmers (which 
are visible lo this day) running down 
to the St. Lawrence, and the stragg- 
ling rows of box-like houses stretch- 
ing along the river avenue from Mon- 
treal in the south-wesi to Quebec 
and beyond — it had been easy to 
assume that a scheme of pyramided 
feudal relationships based on the sub- 
letting of land by seigneur lo habitant __ 
was the central fact of French . 
colonial, existence. Certainly, Ihe 
system jjrovided a framework (or 
defence as well ns for colonization, 
and parts of the legal structure, like 
the laws of inheritance, helped to 
shape the pattern of social and Eco- 
nomic life almost lo present limps. 
Recen( research has. however, tended 
to modify accepted interpretations. 
Hitherto neglected records in the 
archives of Montreal and Quebec - 
e.g„ land concessions, deeds of sale, 
wills,, statements of vassalage— have 
beefi investigated by Professor 
Richard Harris with boldness and 
discrimination, and he has come. to. 
the confident conclusion that the 
seigneurial system did not deeply 
alTect the patterns of settlement or 
shape a way of life during the " Old 
Regime ", and, apart from certain 
legal , aspects, left no enduring im- 
print on French'Canadinn society. 

That so much of New France did 
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owing chiefly la Ihc unique response 
of Ihc conqueror. Genera lions of 
frontier strife had left a legacy of 
bitterness thal was bound to test the 
most charitable British intentions, 
and! when the Treaty of Paris in 17o3 
demolished (he French North Ameri- 
can empire the stricken inhabitants 
faced not only political but also social 
and cultural annihilation. In the be- 
ginning, indeed, the British Govern- 
ment planned to force the French- 
C'anadian province into the same pat- 
tern as the Thirteen Colonies. From 
this policy they were saved by the 
wisdom of British soldiers. For 
almost four years Canada remained 
under the rule of military governors, 
who were sympathetic to the needs 
nnd feelings of the new subjects, and 
who made no effort to change the 
French-Canadian mentality and way 
of life. As Gustave Lanclot in Canada 
and the American R evolution 1774- 
1783 says: “The English uncon- 
sciously put into practice Macliia- 
vclli’s theory that you can easily 
govern a foreign people if you do 
not try to modify its ancient 
customs.*' 


possibility. As it happened, the Act* polish and speculators and allowed 
irritated rather than intimidated the to remain in their natural stale limn 


When civMian government was 
introduced in August, 1764, both 
■ Governor James Murray and his 
successor Guy Carleton insisted that 
the French Canadian should be pro- 
tected in his ancient laws and 
customs, especially in matters of land 
tenure, and both supported the use 
of French civil law in the courts. 
" Barring a catastrophe, shocking to 
think of", wrote Carleton, "this 
Country must to the end of time be 
peopled by the Cnnndian race, who 
already have taken such firm root and 
got to so great a height, that any 
new slock transplanted would be 
totally hid and Imperceptible among 
them, except in the towns of Quebec 
and Montreal *\ This was certainly 
the point of view that influenced the 
British Government in 1774 when they 
passed the Quebec Act. Although 
some such measure was necessary to 
clear up the confusion with regard to 
laws and religion, the Quebec Act 
was essentially an act of expediency 
to preserve Canada at a time when 
murmurs of rebellion were rising to 
iho southward and when war with (ho 
French was regarded as an imminent 


English colonists, and when the War 
of the American Revolution broke 
out. the French Canadians dis- 
appointed both sides by re- 
maining sullenly neutral. Although 
the bulk of the clergy remained 
loyal. as Dr. Lane tot tells 
us, ihc average habitant refused to 
have anything to do with the war. 
Fewer than 4U0 fought on the Loyalist 
side : only a handful joined the rebels. 

Meanwhile, as a consequence of 
British failures, thousands of Loyal- 
ists migrated voluntarily or under 
compulsion into Canada and Nova 
Scotia . The 30,000 or so who took 
refuge in (he Maritime provinces 
created no problem, but moxt 
of ihe 7,000 who crossed the St. Law- 
rence River were bound to resent 
a constitutional and social system 
that had been intended, in 1774, 
for a country that seemed likely to 
remain everlastingly French. Simi- 
larly, the French Canadians were 
bound to be excited by the invasion 
of fiercely British immigrants, who 
were certain to demand their accus- 
tomed institutions and liberties. Con- 
sequently, the American Revolution 
not only created a racial duality; it 
introduced a new and uncompromis- 
ing spirit of race nationalism, which 
further waves of settlers from Europe 
were to consolidate. 


Following the Napoleonic Wars a 
steady stream of immigrants poured 
into the St. Lawrence Valley; be- 
tween 1830 and 1832 more than 
10,000 arrived from the United 
Kingdom alone. By the end of the 
1840s Lord Durham’s creation, the 
newly united province of Canada 


(1841). hud a population of nearly a 
million and a hair. Most of the immi- 


grants wen t to the upper St. Lawrence 
area, subsequently to be called On- 
tario ; but in the French part of the 
province population gains depended 
chiefly on natural increase. Un- 
happily, the lack of a systematic land 
policy continued to put brakes ou 
Canadian development generally. 

The lessons of past history, when 
vast tracts were surrendered to mono- 


niude salable by the advance of pri- 
vate settlement, were ignored. Conse- 
quently, thousands of prospective 
settlers moved off westward through 
Detroit into the Mississippi Valley. 
During the 1830s only, about 
:i third of the newcomers to Upper 
C anuda (Ontario) remained in that 
province, and this unhappy situation 
scarcely improved with the coming 
of the railways. The Grand Trunk 
Railway with its western terminus 
at Port Huron became after Us com- 
pletion in 1853 one of the most im- 
portant instruments in the develop- 
ment of the American North-West. 
By the end or Ihe century it is prob- 
able that the number of native-born 
Canadians living in the United States 
nearly equalled the number living in 
Canada. Professor Macdonald, in 
his Canada: Immigration and Coloni- 
sation 1841-1903, contends that the 
tide of immigration after 1871 had 
turned definitely in favour of Canada, 
but his statistics do not confirm this 
assertion. Between 1871 and 1901, 
the Canadian population of around 
three and a half millions grew at the 
rate of less than 60,000 a 
year, during which time more than 
a million and a half disillusioned 
German, Scandinavian, British and 
central European immigrants moved 
southward across the American 
border. 

Not until the opening of the twen- 
tieth century did Ihe tide turn with 
the opening of the Canadian West. At 
break-neck speed settlers and specu- 
lators began to roll into the prairies 
at the rate of two and three hundred 
thousand a year, forcing the creation 
of two new provinces, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. During this period 
British capital and British and 
American machinery were plentifully 
supplied to ease the (ask of subju- 
gating Ihe soil. Feeder lines were 
added to the Canadian Pacific, and 
two additional and unnecessary rail- 
ways, the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
the Canadian Northern, were built 
to transport the newcomers and the 
prospective fruits of their labours. 
Emigrants from the British Isles and 
from eastern Canada laid the original 
pattern of prairie life, but as Douglas 
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The first complete Turkish Grammar fn English, this book Is 
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This work' explores the background problems, and such 
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Christopher Rartd at the opening of iMtbook. In hta 
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Hill explains in Tin Opening of the 
Canadian H'rsl. Ruthenium; and 
Poles, Ukrainians and Doukhobors 
brought with them their own cultural 
and religious customs and traditions, 
that have been maintained with 
blended variations to the present day. 

Doubtless most Americans paid 
little atlemi'nn to this peaceful revo- 
lution on [heir borders. They simply 
look Canada for granted, an altitude 
of " benevolent condescension " that 
confirmed, however, a happy revolu- 
tion in their own attitudes. After the 
Civil War ihc Unilcd Stales had Ihe 
resources, ihc experience and ihe 
ambiliun that seemed to justify pos- 
session of Ihe largest, army in the 
world. Economic pressure alone, it 
was assumed by many Americans, 
would sullice to propel Canada into 
commercial, and possibly political, 
union with the Republic. Lacking 
Ihe self-reliance that comes from 
prosperous growth nnd close political 
integration, Canada was forced to 
depend for security largely on the 
bargaining power of British diplo- 
macy, and this was severely limited. 
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. — the Senate 
None the less, although the growth 
of national self-consciousness (Ene- 
lish as well as French) had h « 


slowly sapping traditions! impute 
of colonial loyalty, in 1914 the Bor- 
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Indeed, the weary " imperial titan 1 
became more anxious as time went on 
to placate father than provoke the 
United States, and policies of ap- 
peasement, which British govern- 
ments practised, often meant yielding 
on peculiarly sensitive issues such us 
fisheries and boundaries. With world- 
wide responsibilities which were be- 
ing rapidly extended in Africa, nnd 
still dominated by the Free Trade 
ideal, British statesmen were not pre- 
pared to press Canadian claims at (he 
risk of war. No matter how righteous 
the Canadian cause, they were unwill- 
ing to provoke the United States with 
any show of " mailed diplomacy ", 
Considering the vulnerability of Can- 
ada (his policy of surrender was prob- 
ably the correct one; Canada had 
much more to lose from u just war 
than from an unjust treaty. 

None the less, even before Joseph 
Chambcrhiin introduced glamour into 
the Colonial Office, colonies were be- 
coming fashionable. Under the 
impact of industrial competition and 
the leadership of statesmen like Dis- 
raeli, the new Imperialism gained as 
rapidly as doctrines of Inisser-faire 
dwindled. Imperial responsibility for 
British subjects, interests nnd terri- 
tories,. it was announced, should not 
be limited by geography. In 1884 the 
Imperial Federation League wns 
organized in London, and thereafter 
branches were established in various 
Canadian cities. The aim of the 
movement was not only to resist tlio 
widespread tendency of carelessness 
and indifference towards the imperial 
connexion, but also to prepare the 
ground for a systematic plan of Em- 
pire federation. . 

But even in the wide and un- 
bounded field of joint defence, a 
• growing national consciousness 
played havoc with the plans of the 
Federatlonists. So far as defence 
matters were concerned, the Colonial 
Conference of 1887 amounted to 
little more than an Australian-South 
African forum; Canada took little 
part, in the deliberations. Relying on 
the British Government’s undertaking 
to defend the country, the Cana- 
dian • delegatipri , contended thttt 
the Royal Navy’s Atlantic and North 
Pacific squadrons provided them with 
as niuch security as it was possible for 
" small continental colony to obtain, 
short, Canrida announced a policy 
non-participation in! both national 
and imperial schemes’ of naVal de- 
fence, and this policy of the status 
qu^ vvas inflexibly .maintained until 
U local, bayy . were 
ie issue revealed 
national dilemma which 
gety A consequence of the un- 
constitutional position of the 
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den government immediately accept 
the British declaration of war as in 
automatic commitment for the whole 
Empire. Out of a population of amt 
nine millions, 600,000 joined the 
lighting forces, and more than 50,000 
were left dead in France and Belgium, 
Unhappily, extreme naf/omilijlj in 
French Canada came to regard 
“ Ontario Prussianism" as a greater ■ 
menace than the German armies, and ^ * ,Mllie ‘ ' 
when in 1917, the Government accep- 1 
ted selected conscription as i 
means of filling depleted ranks, the 
wound to Canadian unity wassevne 
and lasting. Leaders of Quebec 
nationalism were lo talk about seces- 
sion. and the formation of a separate 
state, " Laurentia 


The war of 1914-18, by advertiiing 
the sacrifices of a self-govermni 
North American nation, provided lie 
first step up the ladder of what w 
subsequently to be called Dominion 
Status ; nnd after the war, by aser« 
of cautious retreats from Britiu w- 
peria! responsibilities, it was p am 
for the Liberal Prime Minister, Mat- 
kenzie King, to underline l hi* ^9 
acquired status. In l923.wh«n*K* 
treaty with Turkey was cvenloj- 
negotiated,. Canada declined to ratih 
it on the grounds that she jw 
represented. In 1925 she rc ^j* •' 
participate in the negotiations prw»« 
mg the Treaty of Locarno, and 
final abandonment of i 
foreign policy for the Empire . ' 
vealed itself in Clouse 1RJ.J; 
Treaty which specifically e*cM* « . 
Dominions from 
in so doing recognized thaDujT; 
nion might adopt a f*. 

any European conflict invo^W. 
Mother Country. 


^ Sof c a |,:, da^ future prime 
^ could not alter the fact that 
I ’ of force, even through the 
S Nations, was not a basic 
" ji,. interest. Canada, wrote 
Mlf Pearson in 1965. “ has devel- 
vd’a special interest in inter- 
Sad peace-keeping m many 
I .he world's l rouble spots 
^ bus plaved a leading part -with 
Jp equipment, money and ideas— 
j, L effort to make peace-keeping 
Kihities effective And again, 
-Canada played u leading pari in 
^development of un Atlunlic com- 

miiiiiy believed in this con* 

but we would lose interest if 
\ degenerated into merely an old- 
(jduuned military alliance directed 
y ,hree or four of its most power- 
members". To avoid such a 
Liicou the Canadian Government 
lis responsible for adding Article 
B tu the terms of the Nuto alliance, 
jing for joint action by the sig- 
-uories in economic and cultural 
^ as well as in Ihe military. 
V former Secretary of Slate Deun 
Acheson has pointed out in a ruth- 
iw dissection of the “ Voice of 
tjod" in Neighbours Taken for 
this clause is. pure 
rifuA Nuto happens to he 
bjsicj/Iv a military alliance, and 
pii janacr can expect to claim 
ps«wcr% of leadership, or count on 
(raigriiening its position in the 
fwruni of Ihe United Nations by 
means of peace-loving aims sup- 
[wt(d by a few peace- keeping 
pjirok One senses thal the Amcri- 
»in doughboy of today might be 
ixnpted to repeal to Mr. Pearson his 
rnpiic response to General Patton 
J»M4: “Yah, your guts and our 
f food ! ” 


ius a mistake for any gtwernmenl 
-i'jwume the mantle of international 
Jpcw keeper, unless that government 
bpepared in the Iasi resort to buck 
ipinlervention with the armed men 
■wssiry to make the elForl effective, 
uk Britain. Canada must come lo 
tom with her diminished role in the 
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w,,r ld. 'I hi', die has alreadv been 
learning the hard \v.i> • » puicess, that 
is pa in I ill to piide, hut aluigclhcr 
wholesome if it eliminates further 
ullicial rheloric in rcyaid to her 
unique role as professional Flower 
Child oil the international stage. 

I he lile of Canada is now loo 
closely interwoven with thru of ihe 
Unilcd Stales lo permit too zealous 
a scramble for even ihe worthiest 
ends. Geography has forced the 
two countries into an unequal 
partnership, which, under Ameri- 


can direction, can have no fixed 
■limit. Canada has been and 
remains incapable of providing 
for the military and naval establish- 
ments required to defend her essential 
inlercsis. Inevitably Washington is 
bound to regard Canadian shores as 
simply northern extensions of the 
Atlantic nnd Pacific coastlines of the 
United States, and there is little that 
Canadians cun do about it. The vital 
decisions for Canada, as for Britain, 
will continue to be made in Washing- 
ton. 
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Volume I : IUUU to 1 700. General 
Editor George W. Brown, assisted by 
Marcel Trundcl nnd And rtf Vachon. 
755pp. Toronto University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
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Rich \K i> Ct ili brook Harris : The 

Sci pne a rial .System in Early Canada. 
A Geographical Study. 247pp. The 
University of Wisconsin Press, l Ameri- 
can Universities Publishers Group.) 
£.1 15s. 

C ius i avi I.ANllnr: Canada and the 

American Revolution 1774" 1783. 
Translated by Margaret M. Cameron. 
321pp. Harvard University Press. 
London: Harrap. 12 5s. 

Nob man Macdonald: Canada ■ /aunt • 
{•ration and Colonisation 184 1 - 190 J. 


3Slpp. Aberdeen University Press. 
40s. 

Doikjlas Hill: The Opening nf the 
Canadian IPr.«. 2**! pp. Heinemann. 
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Rich arp A. Preston: Canada and 
“ Imperial Defense ", A Study of the 
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1919. 576pp. Duke University Press. 
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Livingston T. Mlrciiant (Editor): 
Neighbours Taken for Granted, 
166pp. Prncgcr, for the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University. Distributed by 
Pall Mall Press. £2 2s. 

Earlg Tor pi nos (Editor): Canada. 
1 44pp. ‘ 156 plates. Angus and 
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Africa 


TRIBAL TITBITS 


Joy Adamson : The Peoples of Kenya. 400pp. Collins. £4 4s. 


Joy Adamson, the author of Both 
Free and other books about Elsa, Ihe 
lioness which she und her family 
reared, began painting Kenyans of 
various tribes in their traditional wear 
in 1945. 


One would have thought that the 
account of all this could nut fail lo 
be extraordinarily exciting. Yet Mrs. 
Adamson has succeeded in making 
it almost dull. 




After she had already done a num- 
ber of paintings- and had some pub- 
lished in the Geographical Magazine 
—she was commissioned by the 
colonial Government lo produce a 
record of the twenty-two most 
important tribes. This task was con- 
siderable. involving the painting of 
132 portraits in twelve to eighteen 
months. The present book is an 
account of the undertaking. 

The illustrations naturally bulk 
large. There are thirty-two colour 
plates of Mrs. Adumson’x paintings, 
and 268 half-tones, mostly photo- 
graphs taken by the author but in- 
cluding many black- -nnd -white repro- 
ductions of her paintings. 

Mrs. Adamson makes it clear 
in the text that she had dif- 
ficulty in finding sitters who 
normally wore . the costumes 
she was painting, and this shows. 
.Some of the portraits— loo few— are 
striking, and all these are of people 
of the tribes like Ihe Masai and $anv 
burit who still preserve a good deal of 
their traditional way of life. Mrs. 
Adamson’s Kikuyu warriors, on the 
other hand, look like what they for 
the most pai l are— coo k* and farmers 
dressed up. The effect at limes is 
comic. Paradoxically, her photo- 
graphs are on the whole far belter 
than the paintings; 1 

Mrs. Adamson’s commission was 
to produce an anthropological record, 
and it perhaps did. not much matter 
that she is an undislinguishedpainter. 
But though she worked hard to re- 
produce what she saw, the result 
even hs- a -record was not very 
satisfactory. She may,' for instance, 
have tried to find out the ritual signi- 
ficance and symbolism of the clothes 
and ornaments she Was painting, but 
neither in the Coryndori Museum, 
Nairobi (where the originals bang) 
nor in this book are her paintings ade- 
quhtcly captioned. As a result h y 

are sadly uninformative considering 

the lime and work which went into 
them. 

If poor captioning makes illus- 
trations of The Peoples ofhtm 
unsatisfactory, foe text . ts even m rj 
so. Mrs. Adamson spent about ten 
years at her work. Her lra * . < 

, her all. over Kenya in ® n ^ ,cs s fl 
'safaris anybody ^ oun 

was at close, quarters, toj&mn 

taken to. pain. «, *£"?■ 


Her book reads as though she had 
gone chronologically through her old 
diaries, writing them up a bit, add- 
ing a little from memory, and supply- 
ing a certain amount of anthropo- 
logical and sociological meat from 
the books listed in the bibliography. 
The result is a mishmash of travel 
diary, description of the problems of 
finding sillers, chatty narrative about 
the sitters when found, interspersed 
with the author’s various trials by 
sickness, untrustworthy cooks, and 
so on. 

There arc many, references lo 
legend, ritual and so on, but (in spite 
of the bibliography) they mostly read 
like titbits picked up during the gos- 
sip of n long painting session. They 
certainly tell one very little. The 
following is typical: _ 

By now the D.O. had produced a few 
models, among whom was a v wi(ch 
doctor. He looked a bit of a fake but 
made up for it by telling me the story 
of a monster which rises from Lake 
Victoria and disappears into the sky. I 
suppose he meant the thin cprtain of 
rain one could often see hanging over 
the lake which, whipped by a storm 
into fine whirls, could easily give rise 
to such a legend. 

If the witch doctor looked a fake, 
was he 'l If so, why did Mrs. Adam- 
son paint him ? If not, why bother 
about an erroneous first impression ? 
The author gives the impression of 
pot caring muoh either way. Why 
can we not be told more of the mon- 
ster, which! sounds interesting 
enough 1 And why did Mrs. Adam- 
son not find out whether it is con-' 
nected with the rain, Instead of just, 
supposing r o 7 

This passage is all too representa- 
tive of foe bookias a wh9^ and ' not 
only in. its dreary style. , Nothing is 
followed up ; nothing is analysed in 
what emerges as a ragbag of bits .and 
pieces. Mrs. Adanison's experiences 
and opportunities for learning about 
Kenva could have made an outstand- 
ing book if only they bHd happened 
to somebody else. As il is, all 
chances are missed, all trails lead 
to frustration. Beside this, the fact 
that it is twelve years out of date 
is perhaps less significant. If The 
Peoples of Kenya, in spite of every- 
thing. contains a good deal of inter- 
file crediL is due to the subject— 


It is paradoxical that at a time when 
while Rhodesia is so firmly in the pil- 
lory for man’s inhumanity to man, 
her central archives should have be- 
come so free a quarry fur liberal 
scholarship. To Gunn and Gelfnnd 
one may now add. though on a nar- 
rower front, the name of Ranger. 
Translated from the growing suffo- 
cution or Salisbury to the lower but 
headier atmosphere of University 
College, Dur es Salaam, Professor 
Ranger takes a detailed look at the 
sudden uprising of the Matabele and 
Mashona tribes in 1890-97. His -aim 
is to ram home the lesson that the 
resultant white folk tale (based on 
fear) that ” you can never trust a 
nigger ” has very largely made Rho- 
desia what it is today. 

To the general reader. Ihe grenler 
part of this book will be as beavy- 
going as a mid-winter fcnland field. 
Even the specialist may weary at 
the lecturing turn of phrase — “ Let 
us now . . “ \Vc turn next to , . 

and so on. But for the concluding 
chapters, Mr. Ranger comes precious 
close to losing himself in the laby- 
rinth of his own painfully con- 
structed kopjes. And a story which 
has noble elements of the despairing 
underdog pitted against the might, the 
wealth and blindness of the intruder 
conies near to foundering on a reef 
of anthropological detail. 

The summary, however, redeems 
the whole. We luce in turn the alle- 
gedly dispirited and splintered rem- 
nants of two ancient tribes; the 
virtual handful of north ward-thrust- 
ing settlers; Rhodes, his agent in 
Salisbury. Earl Grey, and his far off 
company directors ; the High Com- 
missioner at the Cape; the mission- 
aries; and the good old Imperial 
Government, Joe Chamberlain et at. 
The coup de tMdlre is in the best 
tradition. The supine tribes revolt. 
Intelligence is proved hopelessly at 
fault. Hundreds of outlying whites 
arc massacred. Panic, followed by a 


blind thirst for revenge, seizes the be- 
leaguered community of Bulawayo. ' 
The local press thunders out nigger- 
bashing articles. Rhodes and the 
Company look to their profits and 
demand military protection at 
Imperial cost. At home (he “ Exeter 
Hall ” clique throw' up their hands in 
horror at such bloody goings-on. In 
the end (" his finest hour ") Rhodes 
secs Ihe red light ; risks his reputation 
— already shaken by the Jameson 
Raid — and calls the Matabele chiefs 
to an indaba. 

Peace breaks out, the Mashone are 
subsequently suppressed : a few witch 
doctors and medicine men are hanged 
and the chorus conics on stage to pro- 
nounce its verdict: the settlers had 
underrated the patience of the tribes. 
Men could not be pressganged from 
their (and and the land from the tribe 
without some resentment showing. 
Rhodesian Africans were educnble. 
Finance companies, obliged to show a 
profit, were not the best of colonial 
tutors. The missionaries were not pic- 
in-thc-sky subversives. They could be 
as downcast as any men and just 
as brave. 

Let Grey have the penultimate les- 
son-drawing word on the admirable 
concluding chapters of this book: 

So long tis 1 remain here my endea- 
vour will be lo teach the natives thal my 
Government is strong enough to punish 
them when they do wrong and to protect 
them when they do right and the white 
population that the employer who ill 
treats his native dependents and defrauds 
them of their just rights is a scoundrel. 

But in the final analysis what about 
this on-the-spot account — Allowing 
for temporary hysteria — which a 
white official posted home: “1 don’t 
think we should httve such a lor of 
cant and hypocrisy and false senti- 
mentalism in the Old Country if they 
could be sent out in batches and put 
through a healthy course of kafflr 
fighting." 

Alas for 1923 ! In Salisbury at 
least, as Professor Ranger infers, ihe 
nineteenth century lingers on. 


est. ine-ww.' ■- 
and to the author only in her role as 


Honor Tracy 


THE BEAUTY OF THE WORLD 


.‘Miss Tracy !s rightly regarded as one of the most rewarding contemp- 
orary practitioners of the humorous novel.. .One looks forward after 
reading this brilliant exercise In mickey-taking lo Mlse Tracy's next noveL* 
David Rees Spectator 



Jakov Lind 


ERGO 


'This la a poetic novel with a style a a recog- 
nisable as HemFngway'a The Okt Man and the 
Saa or Genet's Our Lady of the Flowers. It fa 
also a very funny novel.' Stanley Reynolds New 
Statesman 91a 


Jack Clemo 


CACTUS ON CARMEL 


A new collection from the author of The Map of Clay; the Intensity of 
Jack Clemo's erotic and spiritual passion Is starkly reflected In Lheae 
poems. ' IBa 


Wole Soyinka 


lt>ANF|E AND OTHER POEMS 


•His Images run into each other Ilka brilliantly coloured dyes... His sense 
of joy and freedom Is Irrepressible. 1 Richard Holmes The Times.' IBs 


Methuen r s . Dictionaries 
of the Arts 

A DICTIONARY OF 

ANCIENT GREEK 
CIVILISATION 


Pierre Devambez, R. Flacelidre 
and P. M. Schuhl 



A huge and comprehensive work covering the whole of Greek civilisation 
from (he earliest times to the Roman Conquest With over 400 lihrslralipns 
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Art and Music 

FOLK HERO 

Mai ID Karpulks : Cecil Sharp: His Life ami Work. 228pp. Routlcrtge 
! and Kcgnn Paul. £2. 


I^i a preface of acknowledgments lo 
his Ja-st published volume uf 3 he 
Traditional Tuner of the Child Bal- 
lads Professor Bronson of Berkeley 
says of Cecil Sharp's con irihui ion that 
“.its huge and priceless total mass 
looms, like Everest, ever loftier on 
the horizon as our distance from it 
increases. Historically considered, 
its importance can never be sur- 
passed". It is timely that with the 
longer perspective of forty years niter 
bis death a virtually, (hough not actu- 
ally, new biography of him should 
appear. This new book is a better 
book than the old one which provided 
the foundation of it: it has been in 
niirt reconstructed and rewritten and 
tie name of A. H. Fox-Strangwuys 
dropped from the authorship. Dr. 
Kmpeles explains in her preface 
exactly how this bus come about. 

When, After Sharp's death in 1924, 
it: was necessary that a biography of 
him should be \vri:icn Dr. Karpcles, 
as his literary executor, doubled her 
own literary ability lo undertake it 
but provided Mr. Fox -St rang ways, 
who had known Sharp, with mate- 
rial, which it now transpires he very 
largely incorporated without rewrit- 
ing it as she intended. The life was 
published under both names jn 1933 
and a second edition ten years after 
Fox-Strangways’s death, containing 
some revisions and additions came 
out in 1955. That edition is out of 
print and such is (he realization 
of Sharp's importance in the 
revival of English folk-song and 
folk-dance that a second and 
nfore drastic revision is called 
for to meet the needs of the 
second generation and its children. 
Dr. Knrpeles no longer misjudged 
hex literary ability— perhaps she was 
fortified by the honorary Doctorate 
of Letters rightly and properly con- 


ferred on her by Quebec— and has 
produced a book which reads more 
smoothly for its amplifications and 
small excisions. It now contains a 
.short account of English traditional 
dances in place of the book which 
Sharp never actually found time to 
write, as he wrote of folk-song 
in his English Folk-Song: Some 

Conclusions. The portrait is fuller, 
because Dr. Karpcles can give her 
first-person account of what hap- 
pened to supplement Cecil Sharp’s 
letLers and other documents, and she 
adds some pleasing anecdotes. It 
may be that the portrait is slightly 
softened with the removal of the de- 
tails of some of his battles long ago. 
which after fifty years would occupy 
a disproportionate amount of space, 
for it is still clear, that, perhaps be-‘ 
cause of ill-health, perhaps because 
of a temperament like his suffragette 
sister EvelynVt (Mrs. H. W. Nevin- 
son), he conducted controversies 
with a vigour that ended in acri- 
mony. The other side of him. a 
winning humanity without which be 
could not have cajoled 5,000 songs 
out of rural England and Kentucky, 
is both implicit and explicit in the 
narrative, which has .thus become a 
chapter in English musical history. It 
is harder to rewrite than to write, and 
anyone comparing the first edition 
with the new book cannot fail to 
admire Dr. K;irpe!es’s patience and 
skill. • 


ROMANESQUE MONSTERS 

ViLuri.M Slomann : incorporates. Studies In Revivals and Migrations of Art Motifs. Volume i.t 
259pp. Volume II : 739 plates. Carlsberg Foundation. Copenhagen : Munksgaard. 400 kr. ' fcu 

we should not he surprised iw lB 

these precious models have per^ 

T his is u brief outlinp nt _ . 


On Sunday. December 10. at 7.30 
p.m., at the Oxford Playhouse, there 
will be a poetry reading by Elizabeth 
lennings, Jon Stallworthy. John Wain 
and Peter Levi, in aid of the SL John 
Ambulance Brigade County Appeal 
Year. Admission will be 7s. (id- -and 
5s. ....... 
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defective story 1 out bT thfc ordhttwy * — Bfriiriiigfmni Posh . 

‘ Thecomplcie evaluation '—Dally Mhioc. Uhtsimted- 42^ <• * 

Karsh Portfolio 

by:Ypu$\tf. ktirslu ‘ A : Wh(?'s Who of jibe ' world’s ittqst 
PhOtbgenMs luminaries compiled by igcnius wlib cftri'Sum. !'■ 
up^a 'lifetime by tho. nudge of a photoflddd. caphire L ■. ; r 
total personality by choosing the one fiftieth of secohd . .. .-i 

in .whichrits essence is. expressed. A muaniflceirt .bpok; 1 — ■' 

' ftiiuth. ' jjf 'portraits J 84}* ■ V ^ t . « / - / 7 ' . •' • ; ; '-7 ■ • 

History of the ^ 7 
International 1914-43 


sccond vbliimb ls lijtely’tb be of even! greater In 1 © rest, than ■ ■ ; 
the first '-r-ThcTTutes Lttefary Supplement, It is; " 

608 pages : . ; $6 plates 126 f- -7, ' : * 7 i . . . 


Monsters of various kinds are found 
in great profusion in the iconography 
of Romanesque art. They may be seen 
again and again, not only on ihe pages 
of sacicd books and on the capital* 
and tympana of churches, but also on 
liturgical vessels, church furniture and 
even on objects for private use. This 
Romanesque fauna is of a bewildering 
variety and was aptly described as the 
images of some vast collective night- 
mare. 

Seized by that hidden power which re- 
moulded living creatures lo its own 
needs, and conferred on them u multiple 
existence more mobile and passionate 
than life itself, the animals are sub- 
divided, reunited, acquire two heads on 
one body or two bodies for one heud, 
grip one another, devour one another, 
and are again reborn, all in an inde- 
cipherable tumultuous mllde (Focillon ». 

The outburst of St. Bernard of Clair* 
vaux against this iconography did 
noLhing to prevent its popularity all 
over Romanesque Europe. 

Modern- scholarship, following 
Emile Mdle, approached this aspect 
of Romanesque iconography from 
two points of view. First, by the 
study of its symbolism and meaning, 
second by tracing its sources. 
Although many of the motifs of this 
iconography are the obvious inven- 
tions of Romanesque artists, a great 
number can, however, be traced back 
to Islamic, Byzantine, Coptic, Per- 
sian, Classical and pre-Classicai art, 
but most especially to ancient Meso- 
potamia. Some of the iconographic 
traditions of -the Near East were 
transmitted lo the West by movable 
objects, such as textiles, ivories and 
metalwork, which were readily avail- 
able to Romanesque painters and 
sculptors us models. Trade between 
eastern Mediterranean centres and 
the West made the movement of 
objects quite easy, while the pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Places and the 
Crusades gave the opportunity for a 
fust-hand knowledge of the art of tbe 
Near East.. 

' The views on the origins of the 
Romanesque monster iconography 
are flow ..challenged in Vilhelm 
Sloiflqnn’s book entitled Blcorpoii 
alcx. '"The word ‘bicorporate’, 
used in the title of this study . . . is 
fiot found In the ordinary English 
vocabulary ; it pomes from heraldry 
■ ‘ :r * . t0 ,. designate . animals with 
tyro bodies and a single head ”, 
explains , the author, who for 
; many years was director 6f the 
Danish Museum of Decorative Arts, 
and who died in 1962, before the 
results of his research were published. 
Hie author’* point of departure is a 
gtoup . pf \ Rbmahtsque baptismal 
fonjs In Jutland, closely related In 
their; shape, style and iconography, 
..aiid obvioqsly the Work of a . single 
■.-.workshop. Many of these fonts 
include the motif of * two-bodied 
. .monster, with ft single head, the bl 7 
corporate* of lfte title. The, author 
goes on to; examine the sources' of. 
ibese' and rdated mtinsters. The 
; comparfcilve material is vast and 


impressive. The plates .done include 
739 photographs of objects which 
span many thousand 1 ) of years and 
many countries from China and India 
lo western Europe. The hulk of the 
material is, however, from ancient 
Mesopotamia and from Romanesque 
stone sculpture, which indeed show 
some striking similarities. The author 
rejects the view (hat textiles, gold- 
smiths’ work and ivories were the 
chief sources in transmitting the 
ancient iconographic models to the 
West, for he believe* that only a 
small number of the motifs in 
Romanesque art can be thus 
explained. Instead he puts forward 
an extraordinary theory. 

In searching for a more satisfac- 
tory link between the art of Assyria 
and Babylonia, and especially the 
cylinder seals with animal motifs on 
the one hand and (he Romanesque 
sculpture on the other, lie came to 
the conclusion that the key to the 
problem h found in Hunan in 
northern Mesopotamia. The inhabi- 
tants of the region, the H ami n inns 
or Sabians as they called themselves 
from ninth century a.d., belonged to 
a pagan sect tracing its origin to the 
ancient. .Assyrians and Babylonians. 
Mr. Sloniann quotes a passage from 
a work of 987 by a bookseller in 
Biighdad, in which the Sabians are 
credited with wearing engraved amu- 
lets which they found in the graves 
of their forefathers. 

The fact that they were in direct archae- 
ological connection with the retd 
animals of their forefathers, who lived 
more than 1500 years earlier, and gave 
these fantastic creatures new life, places 
them in the centre of the art historical 
problem we have traced in the foregoing 
pages. We know why the Sabians pre- 
ferred (he ancient fauna to all other seal 
motifs and that It is their choice of 
motifs which is reflected in the Roman- 
esque fauna. 

The excavation methods employed 
by the Sabians led to the simultaneous 
uncovering and utilization of seals from 
(he most diverse periods. Therefore we 
find motifa and details from Early Dyn- 
astic, Middle-Assyrian, nco-Assynnn 
and neo-Babylonian times mingled to-' 
gelher Indiscriminately in the models 
employed by mediaeval stonc-ciUicrs. 

But seals alone cannot explain 
everything, so we arc told that obvi- 
ously Ihe Sabians' must have exca- 
vated other .works of art. such ns 
reliefs, and have copied them us well. 
Harrfin was' never pari of the Crusad- 
ing Kingdoms; but it wus not fur 
from Edc&a arid thus the Franks 
must hove come into , contact with 
the exed voted objects or their copies.' 
Mr. Slomann bln Ids pne theory .after 
ahottier. Obviously the seals -Vrerd 
tbo. small and.- their engravings hot 
detailed endiigh to explain 'such ' n' 
remarkable dependence of Roman- 
esque iconography on Mesopota- 
i)>liri mddcls. ' He therefore .Hssiinjes 
(bat the Sabians 'supplied plaster 1 
models to Crusaders and pilgrims, 
and that,; tliesd. were curried in ships, 
to Eufope tq be copied in, stone. 
Plaster is a fragile material andlbui 


. brief outline of the ba 

thusis. nigucd wuh tremendous cm. 
victim! and much learning. BuilL 
aU its ingenuity, i, is unlikely £ 
the Suhiun theory will be acre*? 

It is an artificial structure which 
depends on so many guesses * 
assumptions that, even on a ciirsorv 
^animation. j t falls to the groj 
Mr. Slomann s hypothesis rests oa the 
presence of the Franks at Edesa. 
which they entered headed by Ba?- 
wsn of Boulogne in 1098. Thus, on. 
sumably, the imaginary pi 
models were sent to the West 
after -that date. However, fo 
monsters of Near Eastern origin 
even if only, sculpture is taken 
into account, had already nude 
their appearance in the fti.t 
years of Ihe eleventh century (e.g., Si 
Benigne at Dijon. Bemay in Nor- 
mandy) long before the First Crusade 
was dreamt of. The trouble with Mr. 
Slomann's documentation's* that, for 
Romanesque material, he iirav.it < 
almost exclusively from the tweltb 
century, ignoring the vital experi- 
ments of the eleventh, when 
oriental monsters made their 
appearance on Romanesque 
capitals. Moreover, he takes do 
account af numerous Incorporates in 
illuminated manuscripts, many ol 
which served as models for sculp- 
ture and among which there ire 
great numbers which are much earlier 
than the First Crusade. One ol the 
fundamental defects of Mr. 
Slomann’s research is that when he 
studied a motif, he selected t 
Romanesque example (usually i 
twelfth-century sculpture), and found 
parallels for it in pre-classical art, 
totally ignoring ' the intervene 
periods. One would like u 
know whether the motif was, » 
instance, known in Islamic art id 
whether it could perhaps have cow 
to Romanesque art by way of Spi* 

Although it is doubtful whether tk 
conclusions of this book will be nw 
very seriously, much of the detaiw 
analysis of motifs is masterly and m 
play its part in the better undersias: 
Jng of Romunesquc art. 

The translation of the book ban 
entirely happy, and there are too 
many expressions like dhecojnw* 
lory faculty". Carelessness (* 
use of geographical and proper fin® 
is Irritating, c.g.. T “ rei l ,g ( nl } j fl( . 
Taranto, S/.usdal for SuaM . 
msindic for Normandy, Ord er ‘k Ji 
for (Yrderic Vilnlis. .while Berna^ 
spelled sometimes erectly, ■ 
Ijmes a* Bernhard.. There fj* . 

■ Sil ermrs. The 
scrlbcil us "highabqvfJ^dPOjfi. 

<jf Beauvais Cathedral . 
the local museum,, and 
the. destroyed church of S. ^ ^ 
fact which> cqrreefiy M. 
list o£ flic plates ^ f 

capita! tfig. ,^ Juan g <je las 

Gcrona but from ->■ 
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diabolical experiment 


Mikhail Bulgakov : 
Harvlll Press. 30s. 


The Master 


awl Margarita. Translated by Michael Glenny. 445pp. Collins and 


•Aw the publication of lliis 
* name of Mikhail Bulgakov ( 


book 
IS‘U- 

i did not loom very large in 
tfoinis of Soviet Russian lilera- 
L although it was known that 
J, of his work remained unpub- 
cfied. Outside Russia, at least, he 
L remembered mainly for one 

jwlleni play. Ihe Days of the 7m- 
y,. which he had dramatized l ruin 
town Civil War novel The While 
r m \ (1924). For a man who had 
Lenled the Whiles sympathetically, 
^cullies under Stalin naturally 
1 , 4 to the suppression or discouragc- 
w nt of many of his other plays, 
*ough he continued to work with 
ik Moscow Arts Theatre and later 
litbihe Bolshoi, and was not actively 
^Kilted. A gingerly rehabilita- 
i^id process in the 1960s has 
pfoered momentum and has resulted 
in the recent publication in Russia 
of two novels. A Theatrical Novel 
md The Master and Margarita. It 
iniy be said right away that Bulgakov 
becomes at a stroke one of the most 
notable novelists of his period, and 
it »s astonishing lo think that the rich 
in/ complex novel under review 
thould hive been patiently and dog- 
gediy worked at from 1928 to 1938 
in the most iron days of Soviet anti- 
tfealivenew, without a- hope of 
publication in his lifetime. 

Granted the circumstances sur- 
rounding its composition, and the 
political background of its author, 
one might expect this novel to be a 
thinly disguised attack on either 
Stslioism or (he Revolution, but in 
&£t. although much incidental satire 
wi Russian life is used, any krem- 
Wogical approach to the deep 
rotive quality of the book would 
#e irrelevant. This is not lo say that 
tut novelist writing under the then 
went promulgation of socialist roal- 
would not have taken a special 
j°) hi i setting down sentences like: 
Polling aside the Primus the cat 
JJPP«d a Browning automatic from 
its back ", As that quotation 
’?»«». the Master and Margarita's 
“o are with fable, legend, fantasy, 
S.u ® ro,cs< l ue - Tor parallels one 
•> P* 0 , to Gogol and Hoffmann, 
rij“ 0 Edgar Allan Poe, to 
^J.or lo Dostoevsky. 

/“novel, which asks to be 
from different angles, is 
“ most obviously a sort of 
? Experiment. The Devil, 
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ROGUES 

OAS^ Eton.; beraln. translated by A. P. H. Hamilton. 94pp. The Ufflci Press. 


London ■ 




(CuakoJ.. ,ne LzCVIl, 

Iwld dp P urls of tho 

, l ° havc a sojourn in 
S?'pJnr d <lesccnds on it in tho 
SedkntS^r Wolund - who is to 
v lu ? k ni ^8 ic t »ndiUu- , 
b 1 y»riety Theatre. He 
half-farcical 
includes a tall thin 
* & n called Korpviev 
PllovM 8 no!f 0 ^ er sn1a,l > wall-eyed, 
Azazello. a 
rent hairTa ?«?« n ed pl i° s P ho l r . es - 

hv{, c/i^J^.Hella^ond a talka- 
qfiing 


naked 

- rtc,5 ;P ! aying,. sharpshooting. 
■ ^ called Behemoth. 


Between them lliey set the city in a 
luruKiil of fear, death, tires, dis- 
uppeaiunccs. madness and ludicrous 
disorganization. Part of this devil- 
ish activity is knockabout sluft, and 
in danger of being tedious in the way 
that parts of Marlowe's Dr. Faust in 
arc tedious (at least in reading). But 
in general the sa tunic tricks and meta- 
morphoses are either highly dramatic 
(c.g., the horrific first night in the 
Variety Theatre when the cut twists 
off an unpopular compere’s head 
and after pleas from the audience 
pops it back on again) 
or are devised to make satirical 
points ubuui greed and materialism, 
currency speculation, sexual laxness, 
bureaucratic- authority, fiddling and 
bribery, xenophobia, and so on 
(e.g.. the chairman of a tenants’ asso- 
ciation accepts a packet of money as 
a backhander and stufi's it away for 
safely in a lavatory ventilator, but 
when the police find it the roubles 
have become dollars, which is much 
worse). 

Some of the detail is ex- 
tremely funny, as when the office 
workers of the Theatrical Commis- 
sion under mass hypnosis can't stop 
singing the Volga Boat Song and are 
driven away in lorryfuls lo a clinic, 
still singing. Although the Devil 
does some mivchievou^ damage, his 
function seems in the main to be 
that of a scourge of Ciod : he is much 
less a tempter of the pure to sin than 
a tempter of the sinful to uncover 
their sins and be punished. Even his 
philanarehie habit of bringing people 
face to face with " the impossible " 
(e.g., instant transportation of the 
theatre manager from Moscow to 
Yalta ; a telegram from n dead mart 
inviting a relative to his funeral) 
could be said lo have the educative 
function of reminding n would-be 
rational world of the existence of the 
irrational and the unexplained. 

The novel has nn epigraph from 
Goethe's Faust : Mephislopheles’s 

reference Lo "That Power I serve/ 
which wills forever evil/yet does 
forever good The deep ambiguity 
of Woland in this respect is brought 
out especially In his relations with 
the Master and Margarita. Woland 
and the unnamed Master are almost 
mirror images of each other. Both 
arc presented as looking about forty 
years old, both are historians and 
polyglots, both are interested in the 
trial of Jesus by Pontius Pilate ; one 
is designated W, the other M. The 
Master, who can only very distantly 
be seen as a Fausi-flgure. Is a novel- 
ist who has written a rejected novel 
, about Pontius Pilate and in a fit of 
despair burned the manuscript and 
voluntarily entered nn asylum. His 
mistress Margarita is a married 
woman who finds meaning in her 
life only' when she is away 
from her husband and with the 
Master. She i* shown as beauti- 
ful, compassionate, and an eternal 
figure of feminine persuasion 
and grace who in the end wins even 


WdUiiuI to release the Master and 
herself into an undying but post- 
human idyll of rest. The Master is 
mostly passive. Margarita is the active 
one. and the supreme hazard she lakes 
on herself for the Master’s sake when 
she sells her ser\ ices to Woland and 
presides us his hostess at the night- 
marish bull of the evil dead is one 
of the most vivid passages in the 
book. Woman, wife, witch, lover, 
madonna and inicrcedcr— she is all 
these. A final act of double inter- 
cession from her and Ihe Master 
causes— or more accurately, coin- 
cides with a foreordained movement 
on the purl of Woland to cause— the 
liberation of Pontius Pilate from a 
2,000-ycar torture of guilt, sorrow, 
and isolation. 

And with Pilate we are at the real 
heart of the book. Although the wild 
comedy and broad splashes of horror 
of the Moscow scenes are fascinating 
enough, there is nothing in the book 
— and nothing much elsewhere in 
twentieth-century fiction— to match 
tbe four chapters which, as extracts 
from the Master's historical novel, 
recount the trial and execution of 
Jesus under Pontius Pilate. This is an 
utterly non-canonical and virtually 
non-Christian refocussing of the 
story, in which Pilate is studied in 
depth as a man greatly sympathetic 
lo Yeshua but unable to save him, in' 
which the only disciple is a ragged 
hysterical Matthew who hectically re- 
cords his garbled parchmentfui of 
Yeshua’s sayings and himself cuts 
down the body from the cross, in 
which Judas does not kill himself but 
is murdered in a marvellously subtle 
scene by Pilate's orders, and in which 
Yeshua's last words on the cross are 
not of God but of Pilate, who merci- 
fully allows the soldier to pierce his 
side. It is hard to explain how extra- 
ordinarily gripping and moving these 
scenes are, but the precise, measured, 
probing, evocative writing, so differ- 
ent from the expressionist cross- 
hatching of other parts of the book, 
is clearly of great distinction. 

Yeshua’s belief was that all men 
are good, and he had been scourged 
for addressing Pontius Pilate 
as “ Good mnn ..." instead of 
"Hegemon'. . .”. At the. end of 
the. novel, Bulgakov makes Woland 
release Pilate into ft path of 
moonlight which will lead bim 
towards Yeshua in eternity, as the 
moonlight in bis Jerusalem loggia 
had once joined him and Yeshua in 
their first fatal conversation. What 
this mukes the Devil is anyone’s 
guess. But whether we see an ulti- 
mate mischievousness in this possible 
reconciliation of opposites, or a Pela- 
gian softening towards the reduction 
of evil, tbe onibiguity does, not affect 
(He power of the book as a whole. 
How exhilarating it is to find. a novel 
which is not afraid to talk about the 
first and last things, and to use an 
accomplished and fully concrete dra- 
matic imagination to make meta- 
physics split man’s world open again 
like a thunderclap. ; ■ ' 
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t WORKING RELATIONSHIP 

W50RE Mallet -Jons ; Signs and frontiers. . Translated by Herina Briffauit. 408pp. W. H. Allen. 35a. 

parent and a sense of outrage (hat so 
ordinary a girl can replace his former 


Jjta jacket 
JMfc- 


s ys. a novel " teeming ment provides ai 
vfl* kind in which it the assignment, 


an excuse. Naturally, 
assignment, which is to inquire 

nc,p t0 CMIJI-I fnr into the bsckfiround of Algerian exotic mistresses— onve mm io me 

Mile- BLrtSSta d X«s. include, 0 ," glamorous ud* «d.e of despair ; Mind, ai last for- 
her mnuation in anl Mareelle. Wi* considerable gets her career and admits Ihe pain of 
humour arid restraint Mile. Mallet- 

SkF tS sensu ftl energyabout her. J oris shows us these two casual, happy JtUie cocopn, , 

£?'. ts ’ theiT wives, . mis- reluctant, wary people establishing Somehow these, two and their tan- 

end 
caricatures 
burnt- 
retrospect, 

ipect, ano nnauy 

,wo Parisian soph- ftS" *e llleir t 

k’Qjj . ^ s emi-un(ler world of employers are not merely crooked o 
the summer ol politically subversive. thaUhis pleas- 
‘'IV,!,,:- 1 ..," aut jaunt is becoming an 

~ “^. k oDe of those stocky and dangerous scavenge, pnd^hat 
■4yne . .■ ■ 0CKy n p,'*h«>r will he missed except by the 


other, do Leclusier and 1 Vfaiwlle be 
Sin to risk the involvement of love. 
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would, 

for instance, have been so. much 
more convincing If Mareelle had re- 
mained, as she believed herself to be. 
sterile, and if we had not been so 
carefully forewarned that Ledusiei 
was a bad driver. Perhaps it is 
simply because the setting and the 
characters are deliberately luxuriant, 
and excitingly 
400 pages one 
regret for the 
in Mile. Mallet- 


Muriel Spark 

Collected Stories i 30 S 

“A feast of lively observations and sharp judgements, 
overflowing with invention.” 

Mary Conroy, The Sunday Times 

“It is the lightness of her touch, combined with a genius 
for story-telling, that floats her above many of her more 
sombre contemporaries.” 

William Trevor, The Times 

Collected Poems I 28s 

“In her poetry as in her stories, Mrs Spark relates 
significant happenings In unaffected language.” 

William Trevor, The Times 


Letters to Macmillan 

Edited by 

Simon Isiowell-Smlth 
“An original Idea, It makes an 
amusing and delightful book In 
which we see famous authors, 
from Charles Kingsley to Rudyard 
Kipling, Shaw andA. E. Housman, 
In characteristic attitudes and 
varied postures. Well-edited and 
beautifully produced.” 

A. L. Rowse Illustrated, 55s. 


Robert Skidelsky 

Politicians and The Slump 
The first full-length study of the 
Labour Government of 1929-31, 
and a book of burning topicality. 
“A promising start to what 
should be a distinguished career. 
He writes clearly and has a happy 
facility for tne cutting ana 
memorable phrase.”— The Times 
Illustrated, 84s. 


Johanna Johnston 

Mrs Satan : 

The Incredible Saga 
of Victoria Woodnull 
“These early Hippies enacted 


H. Phillip Levy 

The Press Council 

“He has made excellent use of 

his material and produced a book 


delicious burlesque in New York of £ er ?*“ nt , 

that undoubtedly shook the Solicitors Journal 
hypocrisy of society and Influ- 
enced the course of American 
history.” - Evening News 


105s. 


Ilustrated, 36s. 


Frank Field 

The Last Days of Mankind : 
Karl Kraus and his Vienna 
With perceptive and caustic 
comment, the satirist Karl Kraus 
captured the tone of Vienna in Its 
most dazzling period, from the 
late 19th century to the 
Anschluss. Illustrated, 50s. 


Ralph Glasser 

The New High Priesthood 
How much Influence have market- 
ing men upon our lives, our 
thought and behaviour? This Is 
the question that Ralph Glasser 
examines with objective lucidity, 
exposing in depth marketing 
methods and techniques. 36s. 


Essays in Labour History 

. Edited by Asa Briggs 
:& John Savlffe 

i A collection of essays written as 
'a tribute to the life and work of 
; G. D. H. Cole. “Important coqr 
trlbutlons to the history of the 
; labour movement.” 

: Richard Clements, Trlbuno 
. 50s. 'Pa per mac 25s. 


Political Theory and 
The Rights of nan 


be- 


; Edited by D. D. Raphael 
i “It Is an Important debate 
' cause It Is our failure to be clear 
about the rights of men which. 
1 clouds, for example, our current 
[arguments about welfare.” 

: — Aiasdair MacIntyre, Guardian - 

30s. 


Jonathan Riley-Sinith . 

The Knights of St. John 
In Jerusalem and Cyprus, 

; 1050-1310 

l ” As the work of a young Scholar, 
It is a remarkable achievement.". 
; — The Economist I ilustrated, 90s. 


y/. Arthur Young & 

John H. McGivering 

A Kipling Dictionary 

An extended edition ofW. Arthur 
Young's famous Dictionary, and 
a boon to Kipling addicts. 50s. 


F. O’Gorman 

The Whig Party and 
the French Revolution 
Dr. O'Gorman, using hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts and 
new sources, cells of the struggle 
for leadership and the impact 
■Upon the. 1 Whig party of the 
French Revolution, In this en- 
grossing study. 45s. 


W/David McIntyre 

Tne Imperial Frontier 
in the Tropics 1865-1875 
A series of case-studies of Im- 
perial expansion, set within the 
wider framework of British 
policy. 63s. 
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First World War 


RACE TO THE SEA 


SURVIVOR’S HISTORY 


Political Theory 

MARXIST METAPHYSICS 


Jean Ratinaud : Lu Course a fa mer. 345pp. Paris : Fayard, 21.60fr. Llewellyn Woodward : Great Britain and the War of 1014-1918. 610pp. Methuen. £4 4s. 


£ A. JORDAN: The Evolution of Dialectical Materialism. 490pp. Macmillan. £3. 


This is a record of ju«u over I wo 
months from September 14 lo 
November 17, 1914. We in this 
country at one time considered 
“ Race to Ihc Sea " appropriate, but 
few of us .still do so because for 
most of the time Germans, French, 
and British were trying to turn their 
enemy's flanks. In the final phase the 
title may stand because the Allies, 
the British in particular, were natu- 
rally thinking of the Channel Ports. 
Except in official histories, the story 
cann.it often have been In Id in so 
much detail l or all three. 

Where the British are concerned 
Iherc are some remarkable blunders 
of which the following are examples : 
"Sir Henry Kitchener 11 is described 
as xhoii in height and General Byng 
ns educated in ihe 14 High Schools " ; 
Eton will be delighted lo learn how 
high it was. There are other slips 
of this kind, but the characters of 
all the leading commanders and a 
good many juniors are very well 
brought out and in sonic cases their 
future careers are deult with. The 
whole story, despite its great length, 
is extremely interesting, though it 
keeps one's nose lo the grindstone. 

Among the seniors are Joffre, Foch, 
Castelnau, Maud’huy, and Franchet 
d’Espfcrey; the younger Moltke and 
his successor Falkenhayn. the German 
and Bavarian Crown Princes ; 
French, Haig. Allenby. and Fulte- 
ney; and the King of the Belgians. 

From the point of view of interest 
this second phase of the war is 
unique, ns indeed the first had been. 
The Allies had behind them a vast 
series of campaigns, some difficult 
and costly, but even these were waged 
against a relatively weil J trained and 
equipped enemy al a great advantage, 
■while the Germans could only look 
back on trifling affairs in Africa. But 
their leaders were as competent. 


certainly after Falkenhayn took over 
from Mnltke. In the final phase, 
however, there was a stroke of genius 
of a sort not yet seen, and probably 
impossible till then. It was that of a 
Belgian officer. Commandant Nuy- 
ten, who induced his superiors to let 
in the sea at Nicuporl and thus held 
up the enemy. 

While Ihe so-called race to the sea 
was in progress. Falkenhayn, as the 
historian points out, devoted nearly 
all the forces remaining at his dis- 
position to the envelopment of Arras, 
the importance of which in relation- 
ship with.Vimy Ridge had never been 
absent from liis mind. The city was 
lo remain in (he hands of the Allies 
throughout the war, but the ridge 
was not to be secured— by the Cana- 
dian Corps— until early April, 1917. 
The virtual Comma ndcr-in -Chief 
soon realized, however, that be must 
cuL down all secondary threats if he 
was lo capture the important city of 
Lille, which he took after hard 
lighting. . .. 

Then came an inspired decision on 
the part of Joffre. He appointed 
Foch as his lieutenant to coordinate 
the operations in the north, which 
meant that he had a vague command 
of the British and Belgians. On the 
face of it this was a doubtful deci- 
sion, but it worked to a great extent. 
At the end of December, when he 
could speak of Ihe period covered by 
this book, he wrote to his sister-in- 
law, Madame Bienvemte, a letter con- 
taining a summary of his experi- 
ences. The British and French, he 
remarked, obeyed him when they 
were in so much trouble that they 


had to. We may wind up, even if it is 
“ damnable Iteration ”, by saying that 
this book, though stiff reading, is well 
worth the study of Britons who have 
an adequate knowledge of French. 


Few nre better qualified to write 
the history of 1914-1918 than 
Sir Llewellyn Woodward. For 
one thing, he has the advantage of 
having worked as an ollicial historian 
on a later period, though he does not 
in this case write as such. For 
another thing, he has the personal 
experience which, as has been shown 
again and again from the time of 
Thucydides, adds a priceless illumi- 
nation to the writing of history. 
Many of his indispensable footnotes 
could only have been written from 
his own observation, never extracted 
from [the ollicial documents. The 
long introduction, too. is a kind of 
recherche da temps perdu which 
lends an unusual distinction to his 
work. 

The personal character of the book 
reflects the personal reasons which 
led the author to write it. Although 
in form an orthodox and even con- 
ventional work of history, it is also 
an apologia for the generation of Sir 
Llewellyn Woodward’s youth. He 
explains bis intention in terms of the 
only previous book on the First 
World War which seems to him ade- 
quate, Cruft well's History of the 
Great War. His intention, he says, is 
both, narrower and wider than 
Crultweirs: narrower in the sense 
■that he has concentrated on the 
British share ; wider in the sense that 
he has included the domestic eco- 
nomy of Britain as well as the mili- 
tary operations. 

But there is more ta it than that. 
As the difference in the titles empha- 
sizes, Cruttwell was writing before 
the advent of the Second World War 
had proved the Great War to be only 
the beginning, not the end of the story. 
Sir Llewellyn Woodward has the 
additional task of satisfying himself 
and his generation, against much 


tragic evidence, that the First World 
War was not, after all. I ought in vain. 
In his account of it he seems often 
to be almost thinking out loud about 
the tragedies of his youth and com- 
muning with those of his own genera- 
tion who did not survive. Me calls 
it not so much a history as a run- 
ning commentary, which is a fair 
judgment. 

It is a moving and generous hook, 
as well ns almost tin fashionably 
patriotic. It emphasizes the accepted 
loyalties of its time. I he Germans, 
with individual exceptions, are un- 
sparingly condemned. Their deter- 
mination to force a war upon France 
as well as Russia is heavily entphn- 
sized, as also is (heir unscrupulous 
evasion of Ihc undoubted fact that 
it was the generals and not only the 
politicians who capitulated in 1918. 
Although the inadequacy of many 
senior British commanders is justly 
censured, (he higher direction of the 
war on tiie British side comes out 
surprisingly well. Sir Edward Grey 
emerges almost unscathed : and both 
Lloyd George and Churchill seem to 
have their stature enhanced. The 
organization of the home front has 
never been so effectively presented 
in a work of this scale, and again, 
apart from a few well-known lapses, 
the story is by no means discreditable 
given the unexampled and unforesee- 
able magnitude of the war. Though 
hot an original work of scholarship, 
either in research or presentation, 
this is popular history at the highest 
possible level. 

In research, the author has been 
content to rely in the main on stan- 
dard publications, and in some cases 
not on the most up-to-dntc authori- 
ties. Occasionally this leads him into 
questionable judgments, particularly 
on the campaigns in the Middle East. 
He attributes the failure to include 
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attack on Constantinople"; and'h. 

*7? “ fj r « io p u iTS 

oV Ih « f °T '■ C CV - nlUal colla P« 
of Jhe IsaiiM regime. But tZ 

Icav.ng aside ihc fact that £ 
u-to was m the end withdrawn, h 
mu.sl also be recognized that the 
Greeks were already deeply divided 
on l heir attitude to the war, and it 
was improbable as early as 1915 [bat 
the will of Voni/elo* could have ore- 
vailed over the doubts of King Con- 
stanlinc. Hypothetical judgments oa 
past events are rash enough in any 
case. Hie judgment that a succetdnl 
campaign against the Turkish Strait! 
would have saved Russia from revo- 
lution is not an easy one to accept 
even on Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s 
authority. Furtunalely it it s rare 
example. 

In presentation he also follow 
tradition. Each theatre of war and 
euch function of government in 
organizing the war effon/i described 
successively in separate chapters. Al 
few if any points is a synoptic v\ew 
established of the whole N’asl struggle. 
Even the chronology sometimes be- 
comes confusing. Some of Iht 
chapters on the administration of .the 
national economy would have gained 
by being inserted earlier in the story, 
instead of relegated to a penultimate 
section, especially as these are aspects 
of the war to which past historian 
have paid too little attention. But 
such relatively minor matters of per- 
sonal judgment need to be set against 
the immense sweep of Sir LleweUjn 
Woodward’s scholarship. Certainly 
he has replaced Cruttwell; and, 
almost as certainly, his work wQ 
never be replaced by any histwtti 
who himself endured the agony MW 
western front bciwcen 1914 and I9B 


w another book on dialectical 
material ism ? Can anything remain 
„ L said ? Not tlw least merit ot 
(Y Jordan's massive wotk is that it 
Li. n ew paths though this dense 
JLophiral thicket. The Evolution 
^Dialectical Mutcritdi.\m, in tact, is 
|d?«gujshcd for its originality its 
hII as for its learning. 

Everybody knows that Marx was 
Bn Marxist — the man said mi himself.' 
Dr Jordan sets out to prove that he 
ui no dialectical materialist either. 
Al metaphysics, the doctrine was 
mated rather casually by Engels, 
furing the course of what he con- 
jured the necessary but distasteful 
1,4 of rebutting the errors of the un- 
forgettable but unreadable Herr 
Eagen DDhring. Although Engels pre- 
dated himself, quite sincerely, ns 
u more than nn interpreter 
of Marx, he was really ail indepen- 
drit thinker — no mere vulgarizer but 
iijstemalizer and metaphysician of 
i strongly Hegelian caste of mind. 
Although Marx and Engels collabor- 
ated in the development of historical 
mtteiiiiismfo theory lacking in logi- 
dk covnnuMis with the dialectical 
ijrJelyk Ihe so-called disciple did 
not dure much common philosophi- 
es! ground with the so-called master, 
who was never, in the lull sense, either 
l materialist or a dialectician, but an 
Mponeot of "naturalism”, owing 
mure lo Comte and the positivists 
! thin he was ever prepured to acknow- 
/edra and less to Hegel than is gen- 
trafly imagined. If Marx never criti- 
cised the Anli-DUhring, this was 
house he was old, ill, and no longer 


very Interested in philosophical ques- 
tions. 


1 hat, in brief, is the thesis of (he 
first pari of Dr. Jordan’s book. The 
case is wcll-documcntcd and ably 
argued. It is followed by a detailed 
examination of the transformations 
ol dialccticul materialism, masquer- 
ading us *' Marxism ”, effected by 
IMckhanov, Lenin and Slulin. Engels, 
Its originator, was an incompetent 
philosopher but a serious inquirer. 
With Pick h ail ov the rot set in. 
Although he possessed a "scholarly 
mind ", his decisive influence was " in 
transforming dialectical materialism 
into a ‘political cosmology* and 
4 cosmological polities'". Lenin and 
Stalin, who regarded philosophy pri- 
marily as u sophisticated political 
weapon, carried the process further, 
with the result that the doctrine now 
officially accepted in the U.S.S.R. 
bears only a remote resemblance 
to that originally formulated by 
Engels* and hardly any resem- 
blance at all to the thought of 
Karl Marx. In a very thorough 
analysis of Lenin's Materialism 
and EmpiricO‘Criticlsm and Philo- 
sophical Notebooks and of Stalin’s 
Dialectical and Historical Material- 
ism, Dr. Jordan stresses the former’s 
predominantly instrumental and the 
tatter's purely opportunist approach 
to the problems of philosophy. Jn 
Lenin he finds u worthy antagonist, 
but one would have thought that 
Stalin (whose philosophical and his- 
torical ignorance is so painfully evi- 
dent) hardly merits (he painstaking 
treatment that Dr. Jordan gives him. 


Indeed, the long chapter on “ Stalin's 
Sociu-Cosmic Conception of the 
universe" becomes decidedly 
tedious. 


The "final outcome", writes Dr. 
Jordan, was 14 the absorption of 
philosophy and scientific knowledge 
by ideology ", The only way back, 
lie considers, is for dialectical 
materialism " to abandon its meta- 
physical claims and to transform 
itself into a methodological doc- 
trine ". Its status as “ a view of the 
world based on scientific knowledge " 
could then be reconsidered. 

Although this conclusion is by no 
means novel, the process of reaching 
it gives Dr, Jordan plenty of oppor- 
tunity to display not only his acumen 
as a philosopher but also his deep 
knowledge of the history of ideas in 
the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. He does this, moreover, in a 
style so admirably clear that even the 
reader whose knowledge of philo- 
sophy is rather elementary will have 
Little difficulty in following the argu- 
ment. Loss of patience is more likely 
to be the reader's affliction than 
Dai lure of understanding; for Dr. 
Jordan is repetitious, sometimes al- 
most intolerably so. With no loss to 
scholarship, he could have reduced 
this book to .perhaps half its present 
length. But Eastern European 
scholars— Dr. Jordan is a Pole— 
rarely chic to develop the art of con- 
cise expression, and the book is so 
good that one may readily forgive 
its author most — if not quite all— of 
his prolixity. 


ALIENATION ANYONE? 


Eucu Fromm (Editor) : Socialist Humanism. 427pp. Allen Lane : The Penguin Press. £2 10s. 


GERMAN PEACE MOVES 


According lo the editor of this 
wime, humanism is " the belief in 
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Andr£ Scherbr and Jacques Grunewald (Editors) s L'Allemagne et les problimes de la P mx I fndai ? 
premlire guerre mondiale . Documents extrnlts des archives do l'Offlce Allemnnd des Affaires Etrai J8. 
Vol. I : Aoflt 1914-31 Janvier 1917. Ix, 719pp. Vol. II: ler fevrler 1917-7 novembre 1917. 

Paris : Presses UnJversitaires de France. 351V. each. 




The. question of who really started impossible for us so to defeat 
the First World War has been fought our enemies as to obtnin a decent 
. over with passion, arid not merely by peace". Some way must be found lo 
\ historians. But there is another ques- split the Triple Entente. Fnlkenhayn 
tion of equal importance which has thought that the Arst thing to seek Cor 
hitherto been less minutely explored : was a separate peace with Russia, for 
could ihc war have been stopped by a then " wc would be able lo defeat 


be able lo defeat 


BY PETER BROWN 




compromise peace? Mr. George Ken- France and England so heavily that 
nap, for one,-. has severely censured we could dictate the peace”. Not 


should be made quickly on Ihe g I 
of the status quo. wus brusnra . 

Wilhelm H and his advwrsK^ ; 
they could afford to wait S' cn , 

the High Command's latest ^ 

Ihe "knockout blow 5 

submarine warfare-- -had . 


’ » m-imhiimiii n mi- ucii^L in 

flu unity. of the human race and 
!■* potential to perfect himself by 
m own efforts ". When qualified by 
k adjective " socialist. ", it involves 
^additional belief that " theory cun- 
Wm separated from practice, know- 
action, spiritual aims from 
«wm system ’*. in common with 


mas by poring over the cryptic 
manuscripts produced — and then 
apparently discorded — by a 
young German in 1844, even 
though that young German 
may have had a uniquely powerful 
find original mind. Thnt inuny West- 
ern Intellect uals, not subject to the 
same constraints, should also jmngloo 
that such exegetical and hagiographl- 


most educated and sensitive people 
are now distressingly familiar. More- 
over, these arc posed most clearly 
and directly by writers, such as Nor- 
man Thomas, Richard Titmiiss, Mat- 
hilde Niel, and Bertrand Russell, who 
rather pointedly refrain from invok- 
ing the sacred name ; while the only 
contribution of any real originality, 
entitled "ihe Humanistic ideals of 


submarine wan «i rf(f . 
failed ngninsl llriinlnnnd pea« 

sives had failed to k«P • 


holds that the speei- 
^ywcialisrform of humanism was 
J™ Propounded by Karl Marx. A 
of these loosely formulated 
"" controversial views might well 
another .symposium, equal In 
to this one. 




"Will take itsplaceas the beat biography yet written 
...He has attained to the true stature, of Ms subject,” : 
r Owen Clt^ulicki O(ith<tl^ U 9 t^ld. 


Allied statesmen for. not permitting that France .should be refused if 
Russia to conclude a separate peace la she herself sought for a separate 


1917, and thus (in his view) avert the peace, though she would need to pay 
Bolshevik seizure of power. More re- A stiff price. " The question of Bel- 


ceirtjy Professor Fritz Fischer’s book slum need not be discussed nt this 
Griff nach der Weltmacht (reviewed time ", he added ominously. That 


M I saluta Mr Brown’s achdeyehlePt in. bringing ; 
Augufetin© otitofthetomb of theological dbtitrfoe* and 
■setting his nund and einotiohs working before out ; 
'ty^ -'RM.Soiithern, New SLaUSmmu . ' ; 

.^'biography of eflA'aordinai^Ticliriegs of dotailand ; 
fltiholftrly solidity . . . We are shown the whole .of. : 
Augustine's unique inie^ptual development iti , 
context of the wd^ld of his time.” • . -f. 

- A.B,Arjmtrong;Th£ : Tabklr - i : 


i "in the TLS on May 4,1962, and was something that "could only 
’ recently published. In an English be solved after the overthrow of 
:transIaUoh : by Chatto and. Wliidua) Britain", which bo apparently re- 
has provoked a storm of oriti- garded as "the one safe and suffi- 

L.. ■ ' ■ t. r* am mioranUa nnnlnri aunlW mar ^ 


Slates neutral. a 

■me Emperor tort S* 1 ** 
V*as his need !or p««« “ j'L’SS 
like the Tar, lo have 
fidelity to his After 

wanted a “ legitimate ; 
the famous peace gig 
with the French 
Bourbon Parmtv £7. a [ve tip 


cisrift by its. analysis of German war cient guarantee against another war ", 
aims in terms little short of total -'Thus. German - diplomacy was 


/domination. Detailed ^ studies such’ as launched. In support of the military 
. 1 Professor .Hscheris - hive ' ooly be- 1 a rih» in, °. a ‘ loa g series of peace 

'Ll l itV-iJi 'n : l . rilAVPL at Href mnlnlu - nt 


Bourbon Para ** ^ t0 give up 

Emperor offered noi oniy^^ bu i 

all claims on , Rus S province of 
also to cede Austru s g 

Galicia, provided Lorraiw 


. ■ come possibly since tbe full opening . ri}pves,._at first mainly aimed at 
.1: ■> to research sifter the' Second' Wqrld Tsarist. Russia. . .The soundings made 
; ■ Wojf of.lhe German diplomatic arch- though. Danish intermediaries are 
' ■ ■ some of the most interesting things 

1. M.ScKeref ahdM. Grunewald, two , ^ l ^ e fitst^Volume, But all such 


'TFhifl book arouses intense interest ancl admiration.’' 
^Anthowlttrley, -1 s : ■; 

book- communicates with 
uh'huriried power a senflQ of Gie quality of life dt tho , 
end of ; the fourtli centqry.’f . ; • . ' , j; 

- Frank Remode, The Listener. ? v' v- r 


Galicia, provided inat Lofra |ne : 

return would however, the : 

back to France. n0t cofl- , 

German Governmcn J eVef ^ • 

oiHpr Hrtinfl TIOT COUW \ 


German uovornu** ’ ' h eV eV er » , 
Sider doing, nor co r, r u«l«t*W j 
Induced to give a ( 'J r e ® i r . in flexibilitf \ 


doling with 


inoucca w uy - ' Thl . jofleiia m 
to free Belgium- 'T.r 0 f a cW* 
ruled out ?I1 BtW ! 

promise peace with Fr .. .. j 
and Britain, . 0 r : 

a. 


"A brill iairife, aohievement . ... ItflL.afr of ffeshubssiarifl.- 

_!• j, 1’ ■ 1 J „ • 


d»S both Ibm 

provide '".J'/west 
beace moves ih .toe yvesi , 


ing hewy cle'aned ” - John Raymond, Sunday 2V?jes.' ' 

M A greafc^ ^book,bbthas jWBtoxy'm a^yorkdflilera-* 

fcui^e.Its air of iltfcer mastery gives it &e ring of an 


p^dinq. addition tot our knowledge i of revolutionary movements. TW^e sub- 


enduring classic.” ~JS.iT. Yaittold, SJ t The.MQiith, : ,‘ r IQs 


Berne, we find y 16 

raice-Sh^.W^J 




FABER & FABER 


' i V 


1 ' . ! -GenMar- Woff/i • if ^ wims possioie emissaries irom 

• t" i teWf • lik^e<^'^^ r w il- r dte .hew jftt»-sia would have got, A 

y V*a$ long l ^ . personal appeal made by tbe 

• • ^ to ttie .Gef- 

thatpeace \yiihRussia 


ramc. hvOK 60 * iM 1 

famous names ar ® ra t u |aicd jjj 
. editors arp to be 50 

Skill 1 With which they iden 
dover names. , Yet ■ on 
maim Who, for t he ^ 

have been to 

journalist who claimed ^ 

important 

France but aUo ; in |Br ,a Nv0/ ihm 

the Germans 
financing- so handsom^7 
fW.ci. miiv' not. oe. 1,1 a 


M S im Y- die definition or 
tb"^I? n o sot -’i:tHsm's “ huntanls- 
flnnS*?? 01 . 15 . 05 occupied the attpn- 
body of scholars 
SS^With the downfall of 
T 8 rowi ng realization 
Stofc ncc •’ Whether of the capl- 
variety, is no aUto- 
u alien*, S r'° 1 lhc ' problem of 
UperieS y he lef . Ual ideologist has 
tEcoKr c * rta, n disorientation. 

aSSsssstfis 

Jr h ft J Kt ^ury-reqUUes. As 
bailor documentary value, 
q. res |^ c ^,.h is rather depress- 

?? articles' ^ are by Polish 
SS They, provide 

qf Hie revival of 
about' Marxism in 
^iS^^ofihenew.ifstiU 
of inquiry Which 
Twpio-s De- 
hslfforU -tP: , thelt 

Ntf S : iWwJJSr v % eQ jdy. American 
-JSJgR * (pore j ttwh; British 
«l dihu s,uch 

^ df thtw^ ? vt H a - s in a t ; least 
to Countries art 

the latest 
ifie *' priii- 
Leninism % 
^ / '^ A : th . e widened ' bf 

sliiu ‘ftV 1 new thoughts 
PW ■- Intrinsic 


ment is perhaps even more alarming. 

Even so, if from these pages there 
emorged some clear definition of soc- 
ialist humanism and some elucidation 
of Its policy Implications, the reader 
might feel that his efforts to grapple 
with such a quantity of repetitive phi- 
losophizing ami xociologizing were 
worth while. But what emerges, for 
the most part, is a scries of very gen- 
eral questions which, although im- 
portant, are of a kind with which 


Economics ", comes from a writer, 
Paul Medow. who expresses his in- 
debtedness to that utterly un-Marxist 
savant. Karl Polanyi. 

To get through this book without 
being overwhelmed by sheer bore- 
dom is not easy ; before one is half- 
way through one feels tempted to 
scream at the very next mention bf 
‘.‘alienation In indention *it is 
excellent; in realization, very dis- 
appointing. 


SYSTEMATIC 


C* D. Kim NIG (Editor) : Sow/etsystem and Demolcrallsche GeseUschqft. 
Eine vergleichpnde Enzykiopadie. Band I : A-D. 1,275pp. Freiburg ; 
Herder. DM.148. 


2,^ qS wiL , ttb °4 L th 9 *P ec - 


This massive voiuriie of more than 
1^250 large two-column pages is the 
first of a comparative encyclopedia 
'on Western and Soviet social 
and political systems, which _it 
is. : intended also to publish in 
English. The chief editor, Dr. C. D. 
Kornig, has bad a number of colla- 
bortttors, mainly German and Ameri- 
can, and each major subject covered 
has its German editor; The editor of 
ri. journal on inlembtioual. woijnun 1 - 
ism published under bffleial ^uspiCes 
,in Washirtgfon . is: nfrraed is Amertean 
editor. The contributors to this first 
volume are drawn ^ from several 
nationalities, mainly German, BriUsb 
and American. No scholar from the 
other. side of the iron, curtain appears 
In : the list of contributors. * The to- 

most elementary level, has to be made 
Jn terms either of A or . of B. Herc 
consciously or unconsciously , , mb 


Jributors.to be fair and Impartial. 
The greatest success is achieved in 
the less sensitive aqd controversial 
: areas, e^., Absolutism in the past or 
Foreign Trade in the .present. Con- 
tributors sometimes differ jn tone iiod 
approach.. Most. bibliographies ate 
'naturally stronger , op ; the Western 
than on the Soviet, side; som? are 
thorough and valuable; others lend 
.to be overloaded with. recent. publica- 
tions pf only transient ifitere^it, < . 

No deflr policy can be delected 
for -atlici^s 'about iodividiials. Bukh- 
r kfjn and Khrushchev (ChruSCev) are 
covered in this volume; and articles 
are promised op Lenin, Trotsky and 
Staim. But there is nothing in this 
volume on Adenauer, Baldwin or 
Chiircbili, and no. indication of 
future " articles on Wilson, Lloyd 
George and Stresemann. Is this' 
another... of the ' problems of 
■comparability 7 . In spile oil 
defects and ambiguities, however, 
tfie volume is full of learning arid 
should be a Valuable work of refer- 
ence for advanced students ; it is to 
be hoped that its successors will fol- 
, low -with- reasonable promptitude. 


DECEMBER 


1967 


* The New Age * under Orage 


WALLACE MARTIN. Hie IiiMnr.r of n wwkty review’ which, during (he year? 
(917-22, was tliv major tonwo .for the litcr.ny, pnlitic.il .anJ cultunil ideas which were 
to usher in lhc 2i>th ccnluiy. ‘ SUfovs very wetland lully , . . just whit that perimii- 
c.il incuiit . . . will be of enduring intercut nut only (o cultural historians and specialist 
itmkiiti of lhc period, but tj ainouc with a feeling for (.mmIIciicc in hnninn 
a « pi ration .' — lhc SioatiijiL. PuMbM. [Uunraifl. 35;. n«t 


The Literary Profession 
in the E/izabethan Age 


PHOEBE SHEAVYN. Pint written In 10 ^), at a time of ipiickcninC inlcrr-l in 

ivriito m social iiulivitliLih, this b»ok L* still the standard textbook ort the LlU i- 
bctlinu liicraiy profess ir-n. It h.w heen revised ihrou^houL by J. W. Saunders, am linr 
of The I’rcftiiio'i of Engl 1:1- Lruen, who I1.19 iicverrliuk-s retaiiitii -llf: e\«eniiul 
diameter of the urigirwl work. Pitbli,h,\l. 35 .. 11 e! 


Blake’s Humanism 


J. BEER Imces tlie progression ot Olake’s (hoii^lir, particularly nn sncinl and 
political themes, in both liis iitet.iry ‘and visual ar-„ The works (rented in detail 
include Swigt of liiiiocniro jiiJ of L*[>erifuee, Tlv Mtirringe of flfjrtii and flftl , Los 
and Milton. February. lllunmteJ j;s net 


The Architecture of Colen Campbell 


H. STUTCHBURY. A studj’of the work of the first ot the Cor^lm t'MI.vliiirs 

responsible for intrnduclng most of the fiiiiduinnitiil rlmractcritiics of Ljcutpi.in 
Mrciiiivcturc. The illuitrntiuns include all L'limpl'i-ll'i designs and photo^r.ipiii of 1 1 is 
buildLngi wliicli survive. 14 ^ h.tlf-wrr on 6s ['Infer, fs,. utt 


Heresy in the Later Middle Ages 


G. LEFF. A major work on the rein linn or hoterodoxv 10 dincnt In die Middle 
A^cs, for which the author's preview studies of irulividntd thinkers have well prepared 
liiiiL The main heresies are (rented in the contest of the dominant doctrinal and 
spiritual themes of (ho period and shown to be, far from something alien of clandestine, 
inherent io the outlook of medieval society. Published. 1 vofi. 90 n/t 


The Decline of English Feudalism 

1215-1540 


J. M. W. BEAN. Devoted to the legal and financial aspects ot feudal tenure, 
this book investigates the complex changes of (he three centuries following the Great 
Charter. A work of fundamental Importance for all students ol English Innduwncnhip, 
it also throws uew light on (ho relations of Crown nod bannuige and the activities of 
the Reformation Parliament February, jos. net 


The Growth of the British Cotton Trade 

1780-1815 


M. M, EDWARDS. A definitive work lollnwing on Wadsworth and Mann, 
The Cotton Trade in Industrial Lancmbire, 1600-178^ this book deals particularly with 
the marketing problems of its rime and throws new Lgh( on a crucial hut hitherto 
neglected period PuUiri/eJ. 43 s. net 


Foreign Language Teaching 
in the Universities 


F. G, HEALEY. WrJtbiB from fiwl-hsnd experience of cxi.-liag conditions and 
problems, Dr. Healey' makes a comprehensive and critical survey of foreign language 
leaching In tbe naivenitice and discusses possible alternatives,, at all levels, to the 
traditional methods' ' PuUhhrJ 33s. net 


George Berkeley : A Reappraisal 


A. D, RITCHIE. An interpretation ol Berkeley centring on rhe epistemology pi 
The 'Theory if Vision but taking into account hi* writings on other. subjects. ' lfclitcd 
with an introduction by G. E- finvfe PitMiilrd, 3&S. OJ. net 


Studies In Innovation . 

in the Steel and Chemical Industries 


J. A. ALLEN. A study (n depth olMhe dcv-biplncnt of products fnm the 
chemical and iron and steel industries, •sf.ln (he context ot tlie science, lechiiolngy and 
eermbrnk and social conditions . of the time ^ — * - 


D-cruthrr. 4JJ. net 


Legal Aspects of Foreign Investment 
in the European Economic Community 


W. BALEKJIAN. An indispensable guide to the opnraltons ol die* Coriimon 
Market, tills book deals with die conditions respecting foreign .iovcxtrnent in tlie 
comnnmiLj 1 end in its constituent member stuttir, c.g., rxchnngr control, company law, 
tnvoiiun. Incentive, employment ot aliens, nnd thn lejjnl ilntiu ol hivc»tor«. 

i ■ ■ , ■fffanitjry ■ ^Si. u« 


T/je Actountabillty afid Audit of G6vei*h merits 


E. L. NORMANTbN. ^Shrmld be ctirnpiiMiry ^cpiRnii lor' Minlifcrr.*— 
OhsrreeK ‘ Colild prove (o fao one of .tlte miiit inipfjitiint. bboitilof the century to be 
nritten withyelevantc lo Britjsb guvemutfrt.‘-*~/ie//iard IVirh ik.Tba Lauriet: : 

• • ‘ ; ‘ PriWrj/W. 1 53s, tret. 


The $ett/einent of Boundary Disputes 
in International Law 


A. O. CUKWURAH di«cn;«* the main ways by which boundary disputes, 
which Cfitotitnte one of thc.niajor threats to world peace, enh he Kitted peacefully In 
■ international law and puts funvard recnmnicndatiuiu tor increasing tire jw*ibiliiy of 
this being dupe. P/tUishri 423. un 
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Forthcoming 

South Arabia 

Arena of Conflict 


TOM LITTLE 


One of flic foremost experts on Amb 
affairs gives a political ami historical 
account of the South Arabia federation 
and of its establishment as an independent 
state ; he takes the story up to the end of 
Nov. rgb 7 when the last British troops 


withdrew from Aden. JANUARY 


Cambodia 

The Search for Security 
MICHAEL LIUFER 


A study of C-.uuboiiin's attempts to 
remain 'a peaceful oasis in the inferno 


of South-east Asia January 


The Nuremberg 
Party Rallies: 


1923-1939 

HAMILTON T. BURDEN 


Foreword bv adoi.f a. mri.e 


Diabolically imaginative, unparalleled lor 
effectiveness, the Nazi Party rallies were 
one of the most successful propaganda 
campaigns e ver launched . Must rated. 

JANUARY 50 J 


The Mexicans 

The Making of a Nation 


VICTOR ALBA 


Mexico— from Cortes to the present day — 
with particular emphasis on the revolution 


of 1910. Illustrated, January 


Introduction to the 
History of Inter- 
national Relations 


PIERRE RENOUVIN and JEAN- 
BAPTISTE DUROSELLE • 

1 The student .... will do well to have 
this book at his side in order to keep his 
mind open to the variety of forces at work 
when naiions act.' International' Affairs 
JANUARY 60S 


Africa : The Politics 
of Unity, 


IMMANUEL WALLER STEIN 


, PaR Mai! Library of African Affairs 

' • " . - * JANUARY 


■Available 


The Chinese Communist 
Regime 

Documents and Commentary 
THEOPQRE H. E. CHEN 


American Letters 


MR. WILSON’S DIARIES 


Edmund Wilson : A Prelude. Landscapes, Characters and Conversations front the Earlier .Years of my l ife. 278pp. \v. H . Allen in. 

Europe Without Baedeker. Sketches Among the Ruins of Italy, Greece and England, togeiliei with Nmes trom a European Diary, i%i iS 
467pp. Rupert Hart- Da vis. £2 5s. 

Doris Grumhacii : The Company She Kept. Mary McCarthy : Herself and Her Writing. 218pp. Bmlley Head. 30s, 


Al -he ife of »e\eim-t\\o, Hdimnni 
WilMin must stand for as as very 
much the Grand Old Man of Ameri- 
can letters. In a dense and xubslan- 
lial way he represent* an American 
version of a figure we have always 
regarded as crucial - that kind of 
general intellectual who makes litera- 
ture the centre of bin nul the whole 
of his humanism. In an age when 
criticism has become a kind of 
abstruse theology, polymath know- 
ledge grown rare, and humanism 
itself conic 10 seem a very shaky pro- 
perly such figure* have an increased 
importance -an importance that 
conics from the capacity to inform 
particular events and occasions, in 
which Mr. Wilson has always dealt, 
with humanist ideals and insights, so 
(hut mind becomes a species of action. 

We call him a literary critic, hut he 
ranges much more widely. His works 
range from Mich remarkable literary* 
critical studies as Axel's Castle, 
through expert analyses of Ameri- 
can cultural and social temper, 
to drama, poetry and fiction like 
the still too little regarded 
novel / Thought of Daisy ; and 
it is the way these interests con- 
sort and continue over a lifetime that 
makes him a representative and valu- 
able case. Literature is, for him, con- 
tinuous with life : he has said 

that he regards literature as “n his- 
tory of man’s ideas and imaginings in 
the setting of the conditions which 
have shaped them ". His stories und 
poems arise out of specifics and are 
usually treated as such : they are. for 
instance, simply plained in the general 
text of the two books under review. 
His encounters with writers (as with 
Silone in person, and Lampedusa 
through his writings, in Europe With- 
out Bacdekcr\ are very milch of a 
piece with his total encounter 
with experience. And literary 
and scholarly mutter. s in turn 
consort fairly directly with the 
vein of yearning socialism that 
rims through his writing, emerging in 
a repealed desire for democratic ex- 
cellence. reformed history, American 
hope and positivism, of suspicion of 
the institutions of the past andilhe 
powers that' oppress. 

In all this we may see, as we 
rimy in George Orwell, a grand 
attempt to make a cultivated bour- 
geois inheritance into a means of 
valuing the modern and hoping for 
the . future. , This 1 is notoriously 
tricky country, and. there., are' times 
when Edmund Wilson seems to miss 
some of the resulting crises. 
There is a Sense in which humanism, 
cultivation in his Sense, already 
seems historically placed, and 
placed by the. democratic develop- 
ment^ which he values. Not to see 
this is to be blind lo certain essential 
structures in modern' society, and 
ihc.’e are tidies when Edmund Wilsoh 


the nearest thing he has come to auto- 
biography even lliough, in an odd 
sense, autobiography i* dramatically 
avoided by the pal tern of presen- 
tation he chooses. A Prelude 
is the first of a projected live 
or six-volume version of his 
journals, modernized with a present- 
day commentary. We might have ex- 
pected to have been given the personal 
and familial core and the develop- 
ment of his view of the world : in fact 
the impact is interestingly, yet dis- 
appointingly, sketchy. 

A Prelude consists of joltings, 
observations, ideas and pieces of 
creative writing done between 1908, 
when he was thirteen, and 1919, when 
he returned to postwar New York 
after service in Prance and is found 
realizing that “ I could never go back 
to the habits and standards of even 
the most cultivated elements of the 
world in which I had lived ”, But this 
observation occurs in the continental y 
with which Mr. Wilson has tilled out 
the journal and other period material, 
and the two voices divide oddly- -the 
book's final gesture towards socialist 
feeling and recantation of the past 
comes more from the commentary 
than from the actual jottings. The 
mood of these mixes a Palerian 
aestheticism and intellectual avidity 
with an air uf general priggish ness and 
distance in personal relations- -is in 
.fact a body of patrician sentiment 
that only updates in feeling the inheri- 
tance that comes through From his 
background in the American gentry. 

It is here, it would seem, that his 
humanism really starts. He accepts 
the achieved end .of American Cal- 
vinism, the pressures of science und 
new thought and new writing; but 
otherwise there is an odd, if finally 
fortunate, lack of self-realization in 
relation to history. It is this that 
distinguishes these scraps of con- 
versations, epigrams, moments of in- 
sight, poems, landscape sketches and 
memoirs front Fitzgerald’s notes in 
The Crack-Up. to which' otherwise 
they bear a close family tor Prince- 
tonian) resemblance. In (wo short 
stories -"The Death of a Soldier,” 
and " Lieutenant Fntnklin ” — tlje 

powers pass well beyond affectation 
dr priggish ness into creative shape ; 
otherwise these 1 dense recreations of a 
period and of that “ brilliant " lone 
which these heirs to the patriciate 
manage to continue al prep-school 
And Princeton, are given with only an 
occasional' 'undercurrent of tension. 

The same sorl of need to scant jut 
inheritance which considerably 
shaped him comes out in Mr. Wilson's 
notoriously ambiguous dealings with 
Europe, which he visits three times 
during A Prelude and twice in the 
new edition of Europe Without Baed- 
eker. All (he visits fall at strate- 
gic times. At the age of thirteen the 
young Wilsoii travelled ih rough Italy, 


obsessed with the idea of 
Europe as a place of ruins perhaps 
picturesque, qua ini and civilized, 
but lacking in the prime reality 
conferred by (he American present. 
The remains of the classical past irri- 
tate; bill even more annoying are 
those remnants of traditionalism, 
social egotism and social privilege 
that survive, particularly among the 
English, as forms of virtue. I'hc mood 
is qualified in other visits, but in 1945 
it emerges as a persistent niggling re- 
sentment and even as a patronizing 
.superiority. "My attention”, he 
says, " is always on other things: on 
the phenomena of Anglo-Saxon. Ger- 
manic, Russia ti soviet civilization that 
is taking over the world " on. in a 
sense, the communist or egalitarian 
democratic future. In one passage in 
the book he praises Mairaitf for "a 
seriousness, an undulled perspicacity, 
abouL the large problems of human 
destiny, which has become the rarest 
thing in the world There can be 
no doubt he shares the virtue he 
praises, and yet one stumbles over 
the odd blindnesses, die momentary 
lack of search into new detail ; acute 
analysis of cultural texture as when 
he notes the ways in which Europeans 
condemn America while taking in 
the worst features of Americaniza- 
tion, or the deep dependence of Eng- 
lish writers of the time on their public 
schools— and appreciation of civiliza- 
tion and mind modulate into unex- 
pected indignations : Europe Without 


second) is this crucial instinct torero. 

almn through autobiography— Dor!! 

(mimhaclts ominously titled bout 
devoted to Mis* McCarthy's life and 
wi dings ami the links b 


two is based on this way j mo h „ 
work. • In the case of Mar., u* 


won. in the case of Mary M c . 
tai hy .she urges, "there is only j 
faint line between what rcullv h.n. 


1,11,11 l ,mc ™wecn what really ji lip . 
pened to her. the people she knew 


atul knows, including herself, and the 
characters in her fictions," "The prob- 
lems or the hook, which is tparkily 
written and often critically sharp it 

lh:il il nminr In llu • . '' 


(hat it never fully succeeds in drama- 
li/mg the complex interactions that 
go into such a process; it is likely to 
end up as required reading for 


Baedeker is a period report not only 
on lost hopes and possibilities hut on 
a not totally worked out phase in hjs 


mental career. 

One thing Edmund Wilson and 
Mary McCarthy have in common 
apart from having been married lo 
each other (his third marriage, her 


end up as required reading for 
gossips. 

The treatment of Edmund Wilson 
is a useful case in point; Miw drum- 
bach paraphrases Mary McCarthy** 
not irrelevant judgment that Mr. 
Wilson was domineering in his view, 
so that anything that tame under hit 
hand was shaped into an '‘authorized 
version ” ; she scrutinizes the failed 
marriage and reports the famous 
story of Mi . Wilson shutting his new 
wife into a room and making her 
write fiction ; and traces some of the 
tracks between Mr. Wilson and 

various McCarthy characters, in- 
cluding Mijcs Murphy in .1 

Charmed Life. Yet il it ltd 

so much the shrew as the sharp 
analyst of the follies of unwind 
liberalism that interests us in 

Mary McCarthy ; the best o( hi 
work, like the best of her former hi* 
band's, uses personal autobiography 
as a way of perceiving and interpret- 
ing a culture, and it is this side olbff 
ail that The Company She *'!• 
fails to establish at proper depth- 


Catalogue 
of the paintings 
by Old Masters 

Jit 

Christ Church 
Oxford 


-India and Pakistan dSs’iSn ” mh VS'^JS? 

HUGH TINKER . «v|ronmeiWlKlln*-»Lulhlww&i • S«^K , ^^ y l! bl#di,n ''^“. M, ' 

■{Second edition, revised and enlarged) 35 j some dream of a better world;, but r £ resen,e< J X ° * 

. r, ~ ' to hope Is vague and almost mysfi- fe e ^ 1d of :* , y > . wn **' A ?*' 
A History of Soviet Russia cal. The contradictions «rc sometimes "? h .n« » sho / 1 

r.PORO VDN RAUCH faced less than squarely. m\d one *P toen to England in 1914 aM he 

v™? R . von R A y CH canpot Jielp feeling that, if they- were ^Ph^morc year at Prince- 

(Fifth revised edutoH) 71 s fgeed the logical conscqudncc would .P'V ® ad closes, wi h hi* return from 


J. Byam.SItaw- A critical catalogue of the • 
paintings in this excellent small collection. 
Includes a history of the collection and reproof 
most of the paintings. 270 pp. 235 illus., 

6 in Colour. 14 Dec. 84s 


Fr ench Painting 

in the time of 


I Cyprus : A Elacc. 6f mm' suffering; MriWiison's iinswer. xeeh&s American 

• R nflfcRT STEPHENS 10 .he dsseWiaUy a shori-iernj ine ; HU ; II m 

ROBERT STE1 HEN§ way’ - is to achieve a series Of tetn- . F r }l^*Hww*heii recOrdJsbis jour- 

{Titf Observer’s foreign editor) 35 s porafy resolutions by insisting on Ihe ’ na '\ a laewapoenn, the two striking 

r ;t&; fioc nfiture of his WHUngs. Yhijy '. 8 ,ol,cs f' ’ * • • 

’ CONCnpTS IN WF P STEHN THOUGHT are . jojlinfip, 'frngmant^ rtspoHs, l .Thch, iri-l945; in the iidriod of post- 
. . T . ' ;; . . • ,vraf cifilapSe. 'he’-^iied -.Englaiw; 

■ ■ .= 

OTTO A. BIRD modern world ; yet they are, irl ;r , . *> il n - 'J 101 ® hniShed form for lhe 

__ : • sense, his fragments shpro agairtst .Jl'i .r he 

The Idea bf Love. ■ . other peopje'siruin^' . , , • Pari^ Rome and - Bticfa pest 

ROBERT G. HAZO , • ' Now that ‘ his worka arc .graduilly i P® rlicu, ^ rl y inlercstina 

66 being reprinted ori ]bqth ,siife of ^ ^nie-.ttiagazliie^The 

The Idea of Happiness ■: . Atlantic in sdmethins Uke R uniform . •' ‘ 

■ , 5B 

The Idea of Progress JSS" «'A r ' 

CHARLES VAN DOREN - works continue io'.appea^i M: .ttapt&p. V’X;t' 

665 would seem pf special runs 


ivilHord Mclss. A monumental slM<)y of P* 1,n n1 ^ 

• In late 14th-century France and particularly ol 

Jean, due de Hterry, its greatest patron, A Italy' 

and reprddgces In detltil his illuminuted 
limniiscripts.' 2 vols. 1 400 pp. text. 84- P» tt » - 
: 12 in colour. 12 B x9^ 14 Dec. £7 10s the set 


The Idea 6f Love 

ROBERT G. HAJZO 


The Idea of Happiness 

V. J. AIcGILt 


The Idea of Progress 

CHARLES V»N DOREN 


o 


5 CROM>VElL PI. ACE . * LO^ON 


EnfllbhSIrll*^ 68 ; A Bibliography 

Lues M Burton. SND 
SJ bibliography concentrates on 
relish stylistics. Inr lading all 
^iniLature from 1500 to the 


Sent Emphasizing a linguistic 
Sto the study of style the 
entries Include all studies that take 
lo, ammatlcal approach lo the text 
and mat employ a linguistic theory 
In discussing style analysis. 

76/- 

Tfe Grammar ol English Predicate 
Complement Constructions 
t,- Paler S. flosenbai/rn 
Confronts the genera) probtom of 
„mplex sentence formation by 
creating a descriptive framework 
lor dealing with sentential comple- 
mentation in English. according to 
Itie theory of syntax developed by 
l&imChamaky of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. This 
book surveys existing theories of 
Ilyla, methods of style analysis, 
and particular applications of 
theories and methods to individual 
authors or literary works. 

W- 

The London School of Linguistics: 

A Study ol the Linguistic Theories 
olB. Malinowski and J. R. Firth 
by 0. Terence Lengendoen 
A detailed historical and critical 
account of the development of a 
OaMweschool of linguistics in 
Greet Britain under Bronislaw 
MafjrMwfcfand John Rupert Firth 
which expounds the phonological 
indeeifiantlc theories of Frrtft and 
gf thosB linguists who came under 
Msinfltiftnce.JndirBctly this book 
promotes the 'generative phono- 
logical' theory of Morris Halle and 
Noam Chomsky by showing how 
problems or phonological theory 
v.filch cannot be handled within 
hFfrthian framework can be ftan- 
IW by generative phonology, 

French Phonology and Morphology 
6rSanfordA,Sc/ianfl 
I6e first study In which the princi- 
ples of generative phonology are 
tpplted to French. The authors 
fiimlih a description 0 f French 
phonology and morphology that 
Mfiounts lor the phonological al- 
toatlojta occurring in morphologl- 
Mily related forma. Three major 
Iroated In detail: elision 
«wiiBl9on, the vowel system, and 
wdis. 

Uf-. 
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more hells than heavens 

L,a, iiiiMta I45i,p ‘ cnrbondaie : southetr 

Vircinia Moseley : Joyce nW rhe Bible. 180pp. De Kalb : Northern Illinois University Press. $6.50. 
Chester G. Anderson: James Joyce ami hi, IVorM. 144pp. Thames and Hudson. 30s. 

Readers u f Joyce who become Irrila- of Fimteeaiu Wake k the t™* .•»«. of 


Montagu 

Norman 


r ..., hu IY ; r ol Finnegans Wake is the (one van- 

kdbySkphui Deilalus s fm de su-tlv not say jt i s the last word of the 

Kh- .Th PC,h ; ips l,e slir priscd lo composition. Mticc the composition is 
find lh.it the word iveitry occurs only circular). Virginia Moselev micht 
tweruy-t wu limes in A Portrait. There well have toyed with the semantic 
ts mure than twice as much hell .is aura suggested by theos: " the in- 
fieavcn, which wax to be expected: dubitably connotes God the Father; 
seventy-three to thirty-one. There the eliminated os (bone) implies the 
arc Fifty-two lores and only eight Incarnation, inappropriate in the 
lusts another stirpri.se. God and context of Anna Livia's (lowing back 
father are in the same league— 1 97 to the paternal bosom." She doesn't 
and 152— and they overwhelm say that, but she might have done. 
mother (sixty-eight) und Virgin and Discussing The Dead, she makes the 
Mary (twenty-four between them), maid Lily reserve "for Gabriel three 
Shi. expectedly, docs very well— potatoes covered ju a white nnpkin " 
nmety-six— but there are only seven for a specifically religious purpose, 
repentances and sixteen repents. “ ‘ while ’ and ‘ three ’ being remin- 
Sou! stands between God and father ders of the white napkin of Christ’s 
—172— but body is outclassed (fifty- grave clothes and His three days of 
seven), even when helped out with Burial, since part of the potato grows 
flesh (twenty-two). Smell (thirty- underground ". And if Gabriel eats 
three) easily beats sight (seventeen), no sweet at the meal, that is because 
taste (three) and even hearing (thir- he is in Purgatory, 
teen), though hear and heard achieve So many of the theological con- 
14.. appearances between them, notations Imposed on Joyce have 
This is a fascinating game, a measure of plausibility in them : a 
and one could lose money writer so soaked irk the liturgy (the 
heavily on bets. It has been aim of her book Is to show him 
made possible by the University of wringing wet) cannot easily divest 
Miami Computing Center. The mnch- key-names of the sacramental. And 
me itself compiled Ihe word-index so Gabriel may profitably be taken 
In about three hours. The data proces- as the mild archangel, in opposition 
sing took about 500 man hours, but, to the fiercer Michael (Gretta’s dead 
ns Mr. Hancock points outfits skills lover) who is also Furey. But Pro- 
had to be Learnt first. Next time (his fessor Moseley might have qualified 
job is done, a stenographer and a a statement like “His’ whole name, 
programmer will need “ no more than Gabriel Conroy,, implies he is a 
one man-day all told ", heavenly being of first rank and a 

The value of word indexes of this king ” with a reminder that Joyce 
kind is self-evident. When Ulysses to °k * he whole unme front a story 
is fed into the computer, no critic by Bret Harte-an intrinsic ncknow- 
will be able to say, ns one did once: ledgment of the service that H arte 
“ Il is remarkable that the name bint in suggesting the symbolism 
‘ Ulysses * never occurs in the text of °‘ snow - 

Ulysses." To gain some Idea of the For the most part, however. Pro- 
size of the vocabulary of (he most fessor Moseley does not have to work 
word-obsessed author of the century hard at disclosing the biblical ele- 
is a reasonable end in itself. But mcnls in Joyce's books (not as hard, 
one wonders nt the value of counting anyway, as Mrs. Adeline GJasheen 


of man's fail and resurrect ion may, 
in a far distant age, be admitted to 
the biblical Apocrypha. Earwicker 
is Christ and his sons the two thieves ; 
Anna Livia's letter is the Time page 
of ihe Book of Kells. There is room 
for a far bigger thesis than Profes- 
sor Moseley gives us. One value of 
this book js. strangely, of the kind 
that the Miunii computer might well 
provide : a breakdown of references 
lo the Douay and King James trans- 
lations. That Joyce was a Bible mao 
we always knew; that he was almost 
a Bible-thumper is something we now 
learn. The municipal proscribers of 
the Ulysses film might profitably 
receive an advertisement of this book. 


. 7 r-““ “ l n ..vMi.MMiyiinviiiuit vi mi* uuuikt 

grave clothes and His three days of Joyce as a holy man— like Lord Soper 

Blirihl. tillPA nnrt Af nnlolA nr..uu nr lha Uahariobi . 


Burial, since part of the potato grows 
underground And if Gabriel eats 
no sweet at the meal, that is because 
he is in Purgatory. 

So many of the theological con- 
notations Imposed on Joyce have 
a measure of plausibility in them : a 
writer so soaked in the liturgy (the 
atm of her book Is to show him 
wringing wet) cannot easily divest 
key-names of the sacramental. And 
so Gabriel may profitably be taken 
as the mild archangel, in opposition 
to the fiercer Michael (Greiia’s dead 
lover) who is also Furey. But Pro- 
fessor Moseley might have qualified 
a statement like “His' whole name, 
Gabriel Conroy,, implies he is a 
heavenly being of first rank and a 

Irina" uiitk a romindor lhaf InupA 


or the M&harishi : watch committees 
would certainly think again. 

Professor Anderson's pictorial bio- 
graphy best discloses its charm when 
seen in the context of the Thames 
and Hudson companion volumes. 
Joyce joins Dickens, Hugo, Shake- 
speare, and Wilde as n subject for 
a popular picture-book. The text 
Is a mere wraith when compared with 
Gorman and Ellmann, but it has a 
few new points to make and it makes 
them piquantly. The pictures give us 
the photographs of Joyce, friends and 
family that we already know wclii 
and there are Parnell cartoons nol 
so weli known. The Dublin scenes 
are pleasant, but the temptation to 

A 1 •„ l ... 


the synsemanteme f s— the colourless 
structural word* like' a and it and 
Ids and the. 

Joyce, though, is the one author 
in whom synsemantemes tend to be 
exalted. The last worfj of the text 


LICttVUliy Wtug Ul Lll<lL fttlllfe ttUVI a “'V WUI nil. IVIII^UIUUII 

king" with a reminder that Joyce deal in charades is not easily re- 
took the whole name front a story sisted. Joyce wrote 
by Bret Harte-aa intrinsic acknow- shit( . and 0Illon , , Do , hillk n , 
ledgment of the service that Harle 1 pr j nl 

did him in suggesting the syntbolism Th e name of the Wellington MonU- 
of snow. ment, 

For the most part, however. Pro- Sydney Parade and 
fessor Moseley does not have to work Downes s cakeshop and Williams s 
hard at disclosing the biblical ele- jam 7 

mcnls in Joyce's books (not os hard, The illustrations nt once, like a, tele- 
nnywny, as Mrs. Adeline GJasheen vision documentary, flash out with 
must work lo prove’ that Fhme- 


must work lo prove’ that Ffnne- Downes and. Son urfd that dreary 
gans Wake is really about monolith that has nol followed Nel- 
Shakcspeare). The Old Testament son's Column. We are spared the 

1(9 iLn An m nsntl rtfAlfnz! ENh' lllkl'nK nlhnK IlirA T\l iKIlrt M HnAB Khldke* nNli I Kirfl 


is the common ground on which 
Bloom Ihe Jew and Stephen the 


jejune Jesuit con meet. The dream ' just. 


other two Dublin properties and Ibe 
two comestibles, but, we feel, oaljf 


by ANDREW BOYLE 

"An elegant biography. Both 
admirably written and psycho- 
logically penetrating.*' 

— A. i. p. taylor, Observer. 

“ A fascinating work .”— peregrins 
worst hornf, Guarcfittii. 
u Sheds new und revealing light 
on many important facets ” — 
Maurice green. Daily Telegraph. 
“A very remarkable book. This 
is biography as it should be, but 
rarely is. written."— sir. charlcs 
petrie. Illustrated London News. 

“ A masterly biography and a 
fascinating work of detection." 
—MAURICE EDELMAN, M.P. 42/- 


Robert Graves 

&0mar Ali-Shah 

THE RUBAIYYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYAAM 

The new and authentic translation 
of Omar Khayaam which has 
started a healed controversy. 
“Fitzgerald is available. Now 
Khayaam is too : abrupt, mystical, 
shocking. When the dust of con- 
troversy settles, this book will 
surely be seen clearly Tor what it is 
—real poetry.” 

—PAT williams, Sunday Times. 21/- 

Letters from 
an Actor 

by WILLIAM REDFIELD 

“The most extraordinary book of its 
kind since MicheAl MacLlammdlr’a 
Put 'Money in thy Purse : a nton- . 
strous Mercutio-notation, flickering 
with intimacies and gossip, super- 
stition and wit. It reads like 
a novel and is not to be put 
down.” 

—MICHAEL raYcliffE, The Times. 
“Quite the most. illuminating 
revelation of the .actor at work 
that I have ever read.” — w. A. 
DARLINGTON, Daily Telegraph , 30/- 


RELUCTANT IDEOLOGIST? 

David L. Sciiai.k : Roger Martin du Gard: The Novelist and History. 257pp. Cornell University Prate. 
London ; Oxford University Press. £2 14s. 


Bmearlno. 


To ronderi quite unfamiliar with the 
work of Martin du OalflJ Dr. Schfdk'a 
book enn bo recommended ns n use- 
ful and Informative introduction. It 
provides very full, synopses of Martin 
du Gard's major novel*’ together with 
a judicious selection of critical corfi- 
mcnls from the . wofk of other 
scholars, • all generously acknow- 
ledged in the footnotes. Il also in- 
cludes a Comprehensive and up;to- 
date bibliography ' with particularly 
helpful sections on Martin du Gard s 
review articles and published corre- 
spondence. 

The specialist render, on the other 
hand, will find little io Dr. Sebalks 
book that has no) already been mqp 3 
incisively: said by./;U0h critics i # 
'Cldnjeiit Borgal, t>enik Boftk qr Vic- 
tor Brombert. ,;He is likely • to ; be 
nonplussed more, often than not by 
Dr. Schalk’s critical assertions Of 
which Ihe following? is a typical ■ 
ekampfe; | Jacqifd ||7iiba U lts sui- 
cide Sight , is 

tion of the privileged .hero with to 
realities of 

as theiast nioetwjnth 
a - major work of F 

to 

lh 


fresh light ou the dramatic change 
in Marlin du Gard's literary plans 
In 1931 when, after being, ^e/iously 
injured in a car crash, he' scrapped 
his carefully elaborated 'plans of Les 
Thibaidt and painfully constructed 
an entirely new denouement \ in the 
event Dr. Schalk propounds a hypo- 
thesis which is as tendentious as it is 
specious, \ - .. 

His “ explanation •' is that in the 
course of the 1920s Martin du Gard 
became “ profoundly Influenced by 
the momentous events b£ bis time.'", 
.that he thereby acquired an *' histori- 
cal consciousness " and that inuer 
compulsion' then drove him to Inte- 
grate contemporary, history into bis 
fiction. To subscribe to such a theory 
is lo assume that the years Martin du 
Gard spent studying 'historiography 
at TEcoledea Chartes left no impres- 
sion on his literary preoccupations, 

. that the chief interest oi lcan Enrols 
.is not the way it dharts the intellec- 
.tual cross-currents of its agtf but the 
private drama of Barols himself, and 
tKn t ns Dr. Schalk- maintains; '! tbe 
of . history and ideology 
novels .went 
- -i- 


10 his friends in the homage number 
of the N.N.R.F.. published soon after 
his death. It does not seem Lo have 
occurred to Dr, Schalk, a*» it Surely 
should hhve done, (hill Martin du. 
Gard was more often' than not mis- 
taken in his own self-analyses. His 
literary career is strewn with, a quite 
remarkable number of false starts and 
abrupt changes of direction: La 
Chrysalids. Due Vie de Saint arid 
M arise were all begun then aban- 
doned at the stRi t of his career, UAp- 
pare///age was destroyed in 1931 after 
hearly two years' work, the writing 
of Le Journal du Colonel Mount oil 
occupied the Inst seventeen years of 
his life, and it wus still far from com- 
plete when he died. This' succession 
of chfonic failures, coupled with the 
fact that tho leading characters in bis 
major works all insist bn the difficul- 
ties of acquiring self-knowledge, sug- 
gest that Martin du Gard's diagnoses 
of- hi* ‘ own artistic strength* and 
weaknesses must always be treated 
with considerable caution. He pro* 
vlded to inost. appropriate epigraph 
to liis. qwh literary career when be 
wrote In' 1918, “On he s^urait If op. 
se ir\mr de son bpvarysme ' , , .Woras 

tbnt Dr. Schalk .would have done Well 

■. !».. .1.1. 

tu 


Arnold Palmer 

THE HAN AND THE LEGEND 

by MARK McCORMACK. 

“ 1 cannot commend it too highly.” 
— henry LONOHURST,^/?^^' Times. 
*s Thia ls the-finest, and possibly - 
the most controversial golfing 
biography I have redd. Reveals 
the innermost Feelings, thob^its, - 
words and actions of Palmer so 
perfectly that those who have 
previously only admired him from 
afar will soon feel they have known 
him intimnteily Tor years." . 

— bun V/rigkt, Financial Times. 

“ A compellingi admirably written 
book. The essence of the inan 
himself, his nature and character, • 
have never been revealed more ; 
clearly, sympatiieticajly or In 
greater detail." 

— PATWARD-THOMAS, G Hardtop. 3<3j- 

Alexis Lichine 

ENPYCL0PA£DIA of ■ .*• 
/WINES; AND SPIRITS f 

Tam absolutely amazed ht the 
amount of Inromiation collected : 


J- ' |i 
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THE METAMORPHOSES OF A MERLIN 


Sylvia Townsend Warner : T. H. While. 352pp. Cnpc and Chatto and Windus. £2 5s. 


I somehow star led writing a book. Tt 
is not a satire. . . . Il -teems impossible 
to determine whether it is for grown- 
ups or children, Il is more or less a 
kind of wMi-fullilniem of the things 
I .should like to have happened to me 
when 1 was a boy. 

In these words, from a letter 
to his former Cambridge tutor, 
T. H. White summed up both 
the weakness and Ihe charm of 
The Sword hi die Stone and 
the weakness and the consolations 
of his own character. For in 
many ways he resembled the Merlin 
of his story — deliberately unconven- 
tional. resourceful, full of out-of-the- 
way knowtedge and always ready to 
turn his raiders into a bird or a fish 
for the benciil of their education. 
It was his boast that he was good at 
anything he chose to tackle. He could 
shoot (with bow and arrow as well 
as with gun), fish. ride, swim, fly a 
falcon, sail a boat, pilot an aeroplane, 
drive a fast car, play darts, mix con- 
crete and paint in oils. He seems to 
have been about equally proud of 
all these accomplishments. When he 
went to Cambridge, as he himself 
say's, he " had. to get a first-class 
honours with distinction ” ; when he 
taught at yStuwc. he was obviously 
thoroughly elective ; when he wrote, 
he wrote, at his best, with virtuosity 
and ease. “ White collected tech- 
niques ”, says Miss Townsend 
Warner in her biography. “ It was 
pa>rt of his theory about the Renais- 
sance or polytechnic man who could 
shoot and gut a hare in (he morning, 
fell a tree in the afternoon ami write 
a sonnet in the evening.” 

Yet behind all this bravura there 
was a sense of insecurity, even a re- 
pressed fear of failure. T. H. White 
was born in India, a child of a disas- 
trous and unhappy marriage, “ I am 
told ”, he says, 

that my father and mother were to be 
found wrestling with a pistol, one on 
either side of my col, each claiming that 
be or she was going to shoot the other 


and himself or licridl, but in any case 
beginning with mu. 

The story, in its odd way, may be yet 
another of hiv wish-fulfilments, for 
Ihe reality was even more pain fill. 
When his parents separated he found 
himself in the charge of a mother who 
alternately wooed him to dote on her 
and repelled him with ridicule. “ Any- 
way, she managed to bitch up my 
loving women", says White, and to 
take from him almost all hope of a 
lasting and satisfactory relationship 
with any human being at all. 

It is not certain, from these pages, 
whether or not White practised Ihe 
homosexuality which he frankly 
acknowledged just as he acknow- 
ledged the sadism which coloured 
his fantasies. What is certain is that 
his attitude to his own condition was 
essentially a moral one, though he 
liked to pretend that it was not. Even 
in his last years, when he was driven 
into near-hysterical misery for love 
of an adolescent boy, he was con- 
cerned. before all else, to make sure 
that the boy came to no harm: 

In any case, on every score of his 
happiness, not my saiety, the whole 
situation is an impossible one. All 1 
can do is to behave like n gentleman. 
It lias been my hideous fate to be born 
with an Infinite eaoacity for love and 
joy with no hope of using them. 

The one living creature, in fact, he 
could love without reservation was 
his red setter bitch, and the real 
agony of mind that he went through 
when the dog died makes bearable 
what, in any other story, would have 
been an episode of appalling 
mawkishness. 

In early manhood the self-pity, 
the bitterness, the bad temper, the 
drunkenness were, on the whole, kept 
under control, and White was able 
to hack his life into a kind of pur- 
pose. There were always salmon to 
be killed, ducks to be shot, hawks 


and written down. But in later years, 
when his physique and his imagina- 
tion were both deteriorating, he 
became a huge, lumbering, pathetic, 
run-down Si Jen us. 

He was living, at that lime, in 
Alderney in the Channel Mauds, 
with more money, from the royalties 
on Cimudot, than he knew what to 
do with. He opened his house to 
the deaf, dumb and blind ; he made 
huge subscriptions to the N.S.P.C.C. ; 


he tortured himself with unattainable 
loves. All his life he had been the 
kind of writer described by his 
friends as " far more remarkable 
than anything he wrote ’’ ; now he 
became, as his biographer says. *• re- 
markable for being remarkable ". In 
1903 he set off on the inevitable suici- 
dal lecture lour of the United Slates, 
and died on board ship on the return 


journey. 

Miss Townsend Warner has the 


great advantage, for her present h* 
of having not met White, so tho S 
writes without the tension whi 

;| ' v; ! ys ro '| e i n hi' friendship." 
Her book is understanding. « yn £ 
thetic shrewd. stringent and!,, 
trcmcly well managed. \\ 
ironically filling that the hideaw 
fate, which White thought w« 
always against him. should have 
been so kind in the end in the choir, 
of his biographer. 


OH, THE UNWORTHY LORD ! 


Henry Blyth : Old Q, The Rake of Piccadilly. 238pp. Weidcnfeld and Nicolson. £2 2s. 


to be framed, new disciplines to be 
learnt, new fantasies to be invented 


The world, no doubt, is fascinated by 
the extreme ease. William Douglas, 
the fourth Duke of Queen sherry, was 
an utterly self-centred materialist 
who, since he happened also to be 
highly sexed. became one of the 
most notorious fornicators of all 
time. He was very rich, as cunning 
as a monkey where his own interests 
were concerned, would bet on any- 
thing if he thought the odds were in 
his favour, was not above cheating, 
and was— somewhat in the Falslaftian 
manner— no hero. He Jived for 
eighty-five years without a thought 
for anyone but himself; never 
married and was probably never even 
in love; and he grievously upset 
Wordsworth by cutting down his 
Scottish forests (“Degenerate Doug- 
las oh. the unworthy Lord 1 
The consequence of all this was 
that “Old Q" on his balcony 
in Piccadilly, looking down through 
his one good eye at the girls 
in the street below, became a legend- 
ary figure, and when he died some 
seventy letters from women offering 
their services were littered over his 
bcd-covers. 

Mr. BWth. In an attempt to make 
a case for him, emphasizes that his 
appetites were normal and an im- 


Batsford 

The Evolution 
of Fashion 

Pattern & Cut 
' 1066-1930 

- Margot Hamilton Hill 
•<wtdPeler Ay.Buekmll £5 ■; 

. An Invaluable source book on the history or the 
development of English costume and cutting 
covering nearly ten centuries. It is divided into 
56 Sectipos, each consisting of a full-pagd drawing 
of a man and woman wcofing-the typical attire of 
the, upper middle classes of the period. A dress- 
. maker’s pattern drawn to scale and a descriptive 
•text- accompanies ■ each drawing! making-, this a 
most important Addition to any library of thehls-- 
v tory ipf : fashion or to- wmyonft concoroed witb ’cos- . 
■foip|B> design- forthe- theatre. . i ■ . 

Girls’ Book 
of Crafts 

. Ruth Zechlln 42s 

■ A new and enlarged editipit of the most qompre- 
. hepslve and well-established craft and needlework 
handbook. More than 1200 illustrations and an 
■ accompanying text illustrate perfectly the several 
stages involved in each craft, 

The Medieval 
. Town 

. . • Fritz RBrtg 37s 6d * 

- .. .The; author: reveals the main pattern of develop- : 
; meat Of toWns througbdut the interaaUonal trade 
centres. Forty illustrations, engravings and 
, >. photographs complete an- Important .economic and 
. social study lhat provides an evocative portrait of 
'.v tbwn life during the Middle Ages., . 

Germany without 
• i Bismarck ; 

The Ortoto c*l ■ 

• QoVflfUQMRt in '-ihf 
.■Second Reich 1899-1900, 

J.C.C; Refill 63\ 

. ' - The crisis ol government following (he dhsmlsaai- 
of Bismarcjc . In 1 SSO^Iis causes, eburaq. ap'd whir 
. -tlon, IS 'tbe svibJect of ao important Adw ^tudy by 

■ J, C: O. R8hl whose exten^rerwearbheslrt^st arid 

■ West German archives have made -possible the 
:Bnjt detailed study oF-what wont- oir. behind the 

' . ..political, scenes in this decisive but qegiccted decade 
. - .of.Cformap history.'.." ' '-V^' 


provement on (hose of his almost- 
contempornry, de Sade. He was like- 
wise fastidious in his behaviour, did 
not tell dirty stories, saw no need 
to talk like a bargee to establish his 
virility. 

His life story necessarily involves 
the lives of others. His best friend 
was that curious mortal, George Sel- 
wyn, with his compulsive interest in 
executions, death and torurc. His 
career also touched at various points 
those of John Wilkes,” Jemmy Twit- 
cher " Sandwich, and Sir Francis 
Dashwood of Mcdmenham. His one 
acknowledged natural child was the 
horrible Mie-Mie who became the 
third Marchioness of Hertford. All 
this, as far as it goes, is well related 
by Mr. Blyth, who has an easy and 
racy narrative style. 

What, however, takes his book out 
of the general run of such produc- 
tions intended for common circula- 
tion is the fact that in it appear 
the four-letter words which the new 
permissiveness now renders it pos- 
sible to print. 

The most striking consequence of 
this new freedom is that here, for the 
first time on record. Is printed a sum- 
mary and some of Ihe verses of John 
Wilkes's notorious ** Essay on 


Women ”, which occasioned hh out- 
lawry. It is disappointingly school- 
boyish stuff, apparently only ninety- 
four lines in all, closely parodying 
Pope's” Essay on Mnn "and designed 
for the most port for the discommon 
of Bishop Warburton. , 


Though Mr. Blyth mils Ms xwk-j 
with the utmost assurance, be don 
not seem to have dug very deeply into 
his primary sources. The lest caw 
here is his account of Sir Franck 
Dashwood and the “monks” of 
Mcdmenham. He lists in his 
bibliography the book on Dash- 
wood published this year by 
Miss Betty Kemp, but he don 
not seem to have read it, (or 
what Miss Kemp says, in effect, it 
that almost all the goings-on alleged 
to hnve taken place at Medmenbo 
were fictitious, political "smears” 
originated by Wilkes and Charles 
Churchill and based, above all, m 
the details set forth at great lengd 
in Charles Johnstone’s novel Cht\sA 
Whether Miss Kemp or Mr. Bljtbit 
right. Mr. Blylh’s bland ignwini 
of Miss Kemp’s findings issomnU 
excessive and lends weight to lb 
view that his book is not so flW® 
straight (even if popular) biography 
as a jolly romp. 
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DEAH BOYS AND GALS 


Marion Cole : Fogle. The Life of Elsie Fogcrty. With n foreword by Sir Lnurence Olivier. 
Davies. £2 10s. 


229pp. W* 


William Rbdfield : Letters Ji-oin an Actor , 243pp. Cassell. 30s. 

English actors are now exported with she produce the right voice 7 She ■ notes to post into theatrical histo^ 
the. success of Scottish cattle or Irish hated American speech.' What would Cun any artist give of rm oesi ^ 
bosses. Our poets read aloud at the she have thought of the pool ry rend- such vulturish observation j 


spread from the" campus to . the ■ 
pub. It is good, to be reminded 
that oyer fifty years ago Elsie Fogerty 
was campaigning-, for a National 
Theatre, prodding Stratford towards 
its present status, and bullying poets 
into festivals of the spoken word. 

This extraordinary woman founded 
and dominated throughout her life 
The Central School of Speech Train- 
ing and D r amatic Art. She was the 
fierce, affectionate and; slightly batty 
great-aunt of the. subsidized, theatre 
we have today. She mothered dames 
.With first-night nerves and knights 
who lost ttaelt voices. She found time 
to run courses; for curates and start 
.the firfct cynics for speech therapy, 


Orson Welles ? 


lliu III IISUK IIIV.1W...- » 

well-told anecdotes that 


pad fort 
■ hfifok 


. One omission tantalizes. The book pages cannot quite m . u[n f. ' h(W1 , 
credits • her with much original subject : a great mnn, >® r fJ’J “ l(uf ; 


much original 
research into Greek drama and 
dance. Did she never see Isadora 
Duncan ? One would like to know 
her opinion- of that other weighty 
lady. Both plight have met their 
match on an evening in. 1918 when 
Fogie, typically, produced the first 
Japanese N5 play to be done in 
England. It was translated by Marie 
Slopes. 
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Wallace, Wa rm j Weaver, Henry 
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Ethics — the Biology of Right 
and Wrong 
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Biological Sciences 
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Arthur Kclilipp— Science, 
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The Making 
of Early 
England 

D. P. Kirby 4$s , 



"Vhno-i -.ip* sc tors stand about him silent on Oielgu^ .• * ' 

j'-vf M ■ and breathless. He brushes at his eyes, J JJJL - approach ' to lbe > ft) ^ 
t .; flail turns away from us, and ; resumes His . ^fSn u | u . P ?oiW business. 

' Ethtaied now, «5 
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make possible n new understanding Qf> theDprk 
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taught speech .-at 
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Francis Cl hciiuter: Gipsy Moth Circles the World. 269pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 35 s. 


To begin with a truism. Sir Francis 
Chichester is a most remarkable man. 
He is as quick to reel off sea miles 
as lo reel oil words to chronicle them. 
He managed to write nenrly LOCK) 
words per sailing day of his voyage, 
and less than six months uftcr step- 
ping ashore at Plymouth he publishes 
a book describing his single-handed 
circumnavigation. Ii might have been 
a better one if he had given himself 
more time to decide for whom lie 
was writing it. though there is no 
doubi that an enormous number of 
people, both those who know the 
difference between a trysail and a 
genua and those who don't, will 
at least try to read il. Too often 
he disappears from the toiling 
common reader in a cloud of 
yachting jargon at critical mom- 
ents. It is nice to know in great 
detail wliat he took along to cat, but a 
glossary of technical terms to help 
in following whut he did would have 
been more satisfying. However, he 
wrote his book— or got it written— 
as he apparently does everything else, 
to please himself. Those who search 
these often highly technical pages to 
discover what manner of man is 
behind them and why he did what he 
did may come away with a double 
image. They will find Francis 
Chichester Limited, the business man. 
and Francis Chichester Unlimi- 
ted. the dreamer who would always 
go il alone. 

There is too much displeasure in his 
opening chapters, even allowing for 
the grumpiness of an old man with ft 
damaged leg who found financial and 
other difficulties piling up against bis 
timetable. He blames the designer of 
Gipsy Moth IV for not giving him a 
more easily sailable bom. But in fact 
Ihe scientific design of ocean-going 
yachts is still in iis infancy. It is many 
times more difficult- to design a Gipsy 
Moth IV than it was to design the 
Gipsy Moth aeroplane on which Sir 
Francis acquired his taste for break- 
ing single-handed records, and this Is 
simply because a yacht moves in res- 
ponse to two very complex systems of 
forces, wind and water, while an aero- 
plane has only a{r forces to contend 
with. To ask Gipsy Moth IV to srU 
easily through I lie Roaring Forties 
mid the oceanic bottleneck south of 
the Horn under 6ne pair of hands 
wtis to make on nlmost impossible 
demand. 

Sir Francis’s central problem was 
that of sleep. His yacht had to keep 
sailing unattended through some 
hours of the night, and so its self- 
steering gear about whoso shortcoip* 
ihgs we hear so much (without being 
shown « sketch of hotf it wai sup- 
posed to work) wns a vital pnrt of 
his equipment.' At best it could only 
bo o palliative; in. fact it cfcffnpsed 
before Australia was reached, and 
only Sir Francis’s genius for impro- 
visation enabled hi rp to ( rig' up a 


substitute allowing him lo limp past 
the easy landfall of Melbourne t« 
his chosen but much more difficult 
approach lo Sydney. 

Al Sydney, sailors who had won 
past the embattled Horn in crewed 
ships tried lo persuade the strained 
old man not to go on. He had just 
celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday sit- 
ting splendidly alone on n halycon day 
in the Indian Ocean. He hardly 
heard them. He fixed his sailing date 
and with extraordinary recklessness 
kept it— with a hurricane waiting for 
him in the stormy approaches to the 
Tasinan Sea. The almost expected 
happened. Two nights out Gipsy 
Moth IV, adrift under bare poles, 
capsized and righted herself. His 
cabin was a shambles of his carefully 
packed stores and gear, but her rig- 
ging and all but one snil were intact. 
Very well ; he longed to put back lo 


Sydney but he would not ; he refused 
ail help. 


help. He now had a crippling 
overload of do-it-yourself, but his 
only way to restore his confidence 
wus to do it. It took him many days 
to make his yacht— and his own 
spirits— shipshape enough to face 
what the Horn might do to him. 
When he got there he took a calcu- 
lated risk In sailing narrowly at night 
between two groups of off-shore 
islands : 


so I set the oil -course uLirm to warn 
me if (here was a big wind shift and I 
also set an alarm clock to wuke me at 
day break. Then I put my trust in my 
navigation and turned in for a sleep. For 
a while I lay in the dark with the boat 
rushing into black night. . . . What 
would it be like if she hit ? Would she 
crack with a stunning shock uml start 
smashing against the rocks in the 
breakers ? If I could reach the life -rad 
amidships could I get it untied in the 
dark, then find the cylinder to inflate ii ? 
In the end 1 slept, and soundly loo. 

Dawn showed that his navigation «w 
all right. The worst was over. He 
was almost past the Horn. 

Mr. J. R. L. Anderson, who helped 
lo put this book together, writes an 
epilogue which, besides codifying the 
records set up by this voyage, pulls 
out all the popular stops to express 
the pride w'hich led thousands to Ply- 
mouth Hoe to see their hero safely 
home. There is also a chapter, much 
more quietly written and possibly 
much more significant, in which Lady 
Chichester conveys her abiding cer- 
tainty that he would get through. He 
could hardly have done so without 
her practical help. But she writes of 
a less mundane power, of ” prayer 
cards for Francis “ which she begun 
in a small way and which, she 
believes, expanded enormously : 


English Style 

A survey of domestic 
decoration since 1951 
MARY GILLIATT 
AND MICHAEL BOYS 
’ll is widely written, beautifully photo- 
graphed, produced with unusual muni- 
ficence and skill.' Ths Guardian 
'. . . superbly edited distinction of styles 
and atmosphere.' Sunday Timas. 5 gns 
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1C my navigation was all right. I should 
.now be passing 18 miles south of the 
lldefonso Islands, and ni dawn I should 
be passing 12 miles north of the Diego 
Ramirez group. It was so dark that I 
did not think il worth keeping a watch, 


This ” circle ” must have grown In a 
fantastic manner, because by the lime 
Francis came home to Plymouth, ! think 
undoubtedly that there were millions bf 
people praying for him. Many were 
children, and many more were In reli- 
gions groups and communities 


MATING WITH DEATH 


William Willis : Tlif Hundred Lives of an Ancient Mariner. An Auto- 
biography. 190pp. ‘ Hutchinson. 3di$, / / 


Mr. Willis's remarknbly healthy 
body (in 1919 it was runner-up to 

rVi.irlAG AIIuq'c ns'fhp bpst Hpvrlnned 


Charles Atlas’s as the best developed 
one iu the United States) has In the 
course of seventy years taken a fear- 
ful beating from tts directing mind. 
Mr. Willis has indeed borne 100 
charmed lives, each with its climax of 
what for most of us would have been 
• certain death. He courts danger like 
a frantic lover pursuiug an elusive 
sweetheart, his ipating dances be- 
come more and more fantastic until 
his latest antic— ‘an attempt to cross 
the Atlantic in a craft not much big- 
ger than Winkin’ Blinkin' and. Nod’s 
wooden shoe. 

Like the Ancient Mariner he has 
incredible tales to tell. But, though 
they arc certainly true efiough. we 
find oursej yes, like the Wedding 
Quest, sated with lh6 heroic achieve- 
ment and herculean ja hour of his 
self-imposed trials. HH book, hone 


the less. Is well worth reading for his ■ 
recollections of his apprenticeship in 
the barque Henriettc of ill-repute, He 
sets them down with a descriptive 
power, with hn instinct for significant 
detail and with ah 'exultant resigna- 
tion to hardship and danger that. will 
earn his book a lodging on the library 
shelves of vicarious Cape-Ho^ncrs; 
There follow same abridged and twice 
told tales of his adventures ashore 
pnd nfloat The lasl chapters tell of 
his challenge to the Atlantic that was 
almost an irreverent Impertinence. 
Small' wonder that the elements with 
a puff of impatience and a surging 
shrug q£ contempt threw him ashore 
again ns unworthy of oceanic con- 
sumption. Wc are left wjth the im- 
presslon that this Indomitable seaman 
will soon be mortifying his long-suf- 
fering flesh for the hundred-nnd-first 
time.: 


UPW ARDS - TO THE POLE 

Joun Edward Weems: Peary: the Explorer and the Man, 362pp. Eyre >nd Spottfawoode. £2. 5s. 


1885 bfijftoti his apprentice explora- 
tions of Norlh Greenland, This gives 
a preview 'of the sort of strategy which 
alone, could lead, him through Smith 
Sound to the Pole. He would lend 
a' parly with nb more than two white 
companlcinB ; they 1 Would lean belt vjly 


Peary was a maStf. -Who could not 
'b'caf lei five in the ?hpd6^ 6f thb^e 
more ’eminent' than 'blritortf. He iyss 
a climber Who had to get to the 
top of whatever ladder he cho?e. 

He choke to • fn^e for the top .qt 
the earth, and is usually considered 
to have been' the first to reach the 
North pole in 1909. ' l SUch naked 
egotism aometlht'W’! leaves;' its , own 
uamfbHshed record. Pdary, was, Jg 

..indefatigable digf«t/ n ^Durable pDint'nna, neiicye mc< iikiv 

the words ; that ^ .anq J r ?«r 6 ^WUl'cbrtte' tfi&l s&sdn Aa lHe toriun- 

wrote about .himself and tils Ca , rc ® l j ‘ aid man waUin$ ori the yefae of tbe 
The mass of papers thus accumulated ^knpyvt, ro«lon; eftn speed away lo the 

were locked up by bis family after — 

blS death in . l92Q,’Tb»s was bad. for 

■ Li- ni ( tr hinorfinhers blit gOOd 


mother "proud and which would mnko 
me feel I was the peer of. anyone I 
tnight meet. ■ 

Now he Could .think' of. public recog- 
nition; ' 


on ^kimos, living off the land : they 
would mix with Eskimo ^omen 


it 


’would be a very ‘loil^ fob, Jy- , 

■•ihe 'only yni fej 

TiWoil ruble polnt dfttf, belleyC hwj 
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Eric Ambler 

DIRTY STORY 


'Mr. Ambler is incapable of writing a 
dull paragraph, and his pros a is a 
constant delight . . . the lop of his 
achievement is the charactor of Arthur/ . 
Sunday Times. 21s 
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Graham Greene 


MAY WE BORROW YOUR 
HUSBAND? 

and other comedies of the 
sexual life 

'It seems to me to be bs fine as anything 
Mr. Green b has written.' William 
TrevOT, 7 ho Guardian. 21 s 

THE COMEDIANS 
MG M's film soon to be released 
starring Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton. 25a ’ 



Sam Haskins 

‘A.legend among 
photographers.' Photography ■ 
AFRICAN IMAGE 
'A vital and very personal book, ihe 
pictures have a superb sonsB.of texture 
and form.' Vogua. . 

. . not Just another collection of 
good photographs but a real book, 
brilliantly, composed and integrated.' 
The Guardlaq. A one -- 

NOVEMBER GIRL 
Foi' the first time Sam Haskins has 
devoted e whole book to a single story 
about a single girl. 112 pages of 
; photogrephs. 3 gns 
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Dublin: A Portrait 

V. S. PRITCHETT AND - 
EVELYN HOFER 


earn ”-r ' ■ „ . 

his Previous biographCrs bot good 

Mr. Weems, who is the 


for Mr. vrcc«ns, »uv » ' «■- ' 
have free access to " 62 large car ^^ 

of paper, ” and the devoted assistance 
of Peary's daughter. r 
The result Is’ a. . friendly, 

oereeDtive book';, foot • occasionally ,y . , 

filiiminntes the ^earyiStpry. wfjbl to -live and die without 

ohaiiging tbe cblll, 9t lt? .‘fcmpliShinB ftqything ^or without 


mple,.--' • - 

r. )li was :twbhty-four yeirs before 
tliis ViSiod. of a -young naval engineer, 
who had ^already antagonized the 
naval estabtishraent by. his arrogance 
iflna bitter self^confldcnce, was made 
(la conic true. On'his way back from 
’• the Pole a confession he hatl made 
1 id* his mother Was al last fulfilled : ’ ' 


"'being knowh -beyond : h narrow einilc of 
friends.: ! wonlffffke.lo acquire e name 

. that • would ‘fo kn .‘‘open a sesame ”' to 

I clroleivof . culture and -refinement aity- 
l * nil me" v that would make niv 


; . . monument for^ramisoleum ? Faced 
with marble of granite, statue with flag 
on top; lighted room at base for two 
sarcophagf ? 1 Bronze figures, Eskimo,' 
dog, bear,- imiisk ox, walrus, e to., .etc. Or • ■ 
bronze ^blet of; flag on North - Pole and. 
suilHble^iplsription. Bust? ;...' 

. Thbser day-dreams faded when he • 
reached* civilisation to fiild 1 that! the F 
friendly, easy-going Frederick Cook •“ 
had forestaU^I him with b prior 
claim. He knew that Cook wqs a 
fraud. Bui the ^reat American pub- 
lic, wtiqm lie . had often stpoped to 
conquer^ .preferred Cook’s word to 
that of a man who hnd raised himself 
a host of enemies. Peter Fr&ucheti’s 
cruel ' cdnlrtitm ; stabbed homd:-. 
“Cdok is 1 a liar and a gentleman ; 
Peary Is neither ”. The man Who was 
neither bad to endure two humiliating 
years of ■ political manoeuvre ! be fore ' 
his claim, which had long been 
accepted by experts, was ratified "by 
Congress. . • 


’Evelyn Holer's photagrophs comple- 
ment superbly this fine essay,' Daily 
Telegraph. 4 gns 


mngata ncnicnjc a inLaiiM 


From the Wings 1 > . 

thelMa cazalet^keir ; ^ 

Mt-dbamed'to ni'fi absolutely lha modal 
autobiography with„opt a dull line In 

Is * /> ill ' j. * rin 1 1 
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Ivor Brown 
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A RING OF WORDS , 
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'To. my mind the mast delightful of ell 
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ALLEN UNWIN 


Autobiography of 
Bertrand Russell 


VOLUME ONE 

*. . . by turns hilarious and 
deeply moving, sharp and beuuti- 
fu3 . . . Here is something better 
than a book in a million. The 
hero is unique.’ Michael Foot 
Illustrated 42s. 


ROWLAND EVANS 
and ROBERT NOVAK 


Lyndon Johnson 

THE EXERCISE OF POWER 


•impressive ... Tor its dramatic 
and often poignant evocation of 
an incredibly complicated lunn 
caught in the turbulent rush of 
national and world uffairs.* 
Arthur M. Sc/tfesinger 50s. 


BJORN LANDSTROM 

Columbus 


‘:t major con iri hut ion to (he 
history of navigation . . . The 
illustrations (and their reproduc- 
tion) are superb.* The Guardian 

6 gns. 


HUMBERTO NAGERA 


Vincent Van Gogh 


‘His study is clear, readable and 
entirely sympathetic . . . the 
drama is vividly revived.* 
Cambridge News, ftfusi rated 36s. 


FRANCO NENCINf 


Florence : 
The Days 
of the Flood 


*. . . a competent piece of 
journalistic reporting, and con- 
tuins some of the best photo- 
graphs of Hooded Florence.* 

The Times Literary Supplement 

21s.. 


GEOFFREY FLETCHER; 


Elements 
of Sketching 


. ; ope ; of the best guides' to 
sketching on the market* . 

The Times Educational Supple - 
meat . Illustrated \ 30s. 


TOWNSEND : .v 

Eastern Quest - 


Presents h ifoiqiicpicture qf the 
complex lands of ' the Orient, 
achieved qnjjf.'by detailed study 
dtiri njS" =. a-‘ TOrig’ $0,000 : • iriile’ 
journey. • I Must rated 35L' 


JAN YOORS 


The Gypsies 


VJCTOR ARGpN^IO . . 

The Fascination : , 
of Diamonds 


Tells how they are formed by 
nature j where and how they are 
mined, how thoy are cut ap'd 
marketed, and why they have 
become an integral part of otir 
social and industrial life. 

, illustrated 30s, 


UN Wi N 


Their state of conscious pupillage 
to the Ancients produced a humility 
on the part of the Augustanx which 
is more noteworthy than the arro- 
gance of which they are often 
accused. It is true that they con- 
sidered themselves more civilized and 
“ polite ** than Ihejr immediate pre- 
decessors ; true that they even ven- 
tured to criticize Shakespeare. Yet 
their bump of reverence was belter 
developed than: our .own, and Pope 
was the spokesman of their age 111. the 
generous enthusiasm with which he 
spoke out in praise of the literature 
of classical . antiquity 


POPE’S HOMER 


T un Twickenham Edition of 
Pope hits now been completed, 

Iklil l'. t »• iLt.v ■ n .Li V* kll f.Mii* 


bul for lhe index* by four 
volumes (VII, VIII, IX and X) 
containing his translations of 
Homer. To have left them out, as 
was originally intended, would have 
been a serious limitation. Since he 
laboured for six years on the /Had. 
and spent a great deal of further time 
on Ihe joint version of the Odyssey, 
Popes preoccupation with Hoiner 
lasted for more than a decade. To 
have omitted these translations would 
have been to rob him of some of his 
finest verse, and to have distorted the 
shape of his poetic career. It would 
also have robbed (he eighteenth cen- 
tury of its finest translation and have 
deprived the modern reader of one of 
the principal keys to the Augustan 
period. 

Without Homer and Virgil. 
Augustan civilization is inconceiv- 
able. Johnson spoke for his age when 
he told Boswell that Greek and Latin 
were " an essential requisite to a good 
education ”, just as (he boy who was 
rowing the two men 1o Greenwich 
as they conversed spoke for his age 
when he told the Doctor that he 
would willingly give " what he had " 
in order to ” learn about the Argo- 
nauts The Aeneid (in particular) 
occupied a place at the centre of 
A ugu^lan education which no single 
hook occupies in education today. It 
does not need McLuhan to tell us 
that books malLcred more in the eigh- 
teenth century than they seem to 
mailer now. As we look back from 
the incoherent specializations of the 
present day, there is something very 
enviable about the homogeneity of 
Augusian culture. When on a recent 
occasion die members of an Oxford 
Senior Common Room proposed to 
have some literary discussion, it was 
discovered that the only book which 
everyone present bad read whs Alice 
in Wonderland, Idle ax “ the monks 
of Oxford" may hnve been in the 
eighteenth century, things were never 
quite ns bad as that. Along with 
nny guest who would have been in- 
vited to share their hospitality for the 
evening, the Fellovvs of an- eighteen Ih- 
ccniury College could all have joined 
in a discussion of Homer and Virgil,' 
less technical, admittedly, than that 
of classical scholars today, but a 
gpnd deal more literary. 


Mack concludes that Pope was 
” coni pet cut, though not learned, in 
Homeric Greek”. If Pope's educa- 
tion had been less irregular, would 
he have been a better Grecian ? Here 
the evidence is conflicting. Henry 
Fielding, who was clearly a gifted lin- 
guist, is said to have left Eton “ un- 
commonly versed in the Greek auth- 
ors yet it seems likely that some- 
thing a| lead of his knowledge was 
acquired during his later .study at 
Leyden. We know that another 
Augustan who was not an incompe- 
tent linguist. Edward Gibbon, 
blamed his Westminster schoolmas- 
ters for his inadequate knowledge of 
Greek. As a young man of nineteen 
Gibbon set out to remedy this, and 
worked his way through the first half 
of the Iliad : but then, “from the 
barren task of searching words in a 
lexicon ” he “ withdrew to the free 
and familiar conversation of Virgil 
and Tacitus As Homer is so much 
easier to read than Virgil and Tacitus, 
that is a startling admission. If it 
cost Gibbon .such pains to read 
Homer in the original it is the less 
surprising that Pope’s translations 
had received so warm a welcome. 
Since earlier translations (bill for 
Chapman's, which must have seemed 
archaic) were of little merit, it is 
hard to escape the conclusion that 
there was an element of lip-service 
about the Augustan admiration l'or 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

If Dryden had lived longer, the 
position might have been different. 
" If it shall please God to give me 
longer life, and moderate health ", 
he wrote in the preface to his 
Fables-, “ my intentions are (o trans- 
late the whole Iliad . . . and this I 
dare assure the world beforehand, 
that 1 have found, bv trial. Homer a 
more pleasing task than Virgil . . . 
for the Grecian is more according to 
my genius than the Latin poet.” 
Since, however, Dryden died without 
translating more than the first Book 
of the Iliad and the parting of Hector 
and Andromache, the young Pope 
was confronted by a challenging 
task. It is hardly .surprising that he 
often found himself " under great 
pain and apprehension ”, particularly 
during the first year or two of his 
labours. “Though 1 conquered the 
thoughts of it in the day ", he once 
remarked to Joseph Spence, ** they 
would frighten me in the night. I 
dreamed often of being engaged in 
a long journey and that i should 
never get to the end of it." 

The life and vigour of the transla- 
tion contain no hint of such misgiv- 
ings. The grfiat merit of Pope as a 
translator is that he produced splen- 
did poems which are continuously in- 
teresting. The Iliad remains, as ho re- 
tells it. an eloquent story of courage 
in bailie and of the encounter of 
heroic men, the Odyssey nn incom- 
parable tale of 1 the dangers that beset 
a wrt ndeMb hs lie makes his way back 
to his*’ faithful wife and his beloved 
home. Once we read the opening line& 
of these translations we are carried 


Still green with Bayi each ancient Altar irresistibly on. This characteristic of 


lessor Mack praising Pope's " Des- 
criptions, or Images", since these 
were among the passages most often 
censured in the nineteenth century. 
His comments oil the brilliant " pic- 
torialism *' of the night-piece at the 
end of Book VI 1 1 demonstrate that u 
sympathetic understanding of the 
Augustan interest in the visual arts 
can throw a penetrating beam of 
light on Augustan poetry. 

Again and again the modern reader 
is prepared, in both senses of the 
word, lo find variety and subtlety 
where Victorian readers were likely 
to find only uniformity and mono- 
tony. Pope’s indexes draw attention 
to passages “expressing in the sound 
the thing described such as Ihe lines 
describing “ ihe rattling and jumping 
of Carts over rough and rocky Way ", 
and those describing " the rustling 
and crashing of trees falling ”, but his 
latest editors also point out much 
subtler *' aural complexities", such 
as Hera’s speech lo Jove in Book 
XVI, a passage ending with lines 
which Gray must have remembered as 
he completed his own incomparable 

Elegy ■ 

His Friends and People, to his future 

Praise, 

A marble Tomb and Pyramid -.hull raise. 
And lusting Honours to his Ashes give ; 
His Fame t’lis all the Dead can hnve I) 
shall live. 

If such complexities have little in 
common with Honier, they have a 
great deal in common with Virgil. 
Critics have pointed out that whereas 
we frequently find something new 
when we re-read a passage of Pope, 
re-reading Dryden confirms our ad- 
miration without revealing any 
hidden subtleties that escaped our 
attention on a first reading. The 
same difference is to be found 
between Virgil and Homer, and 
may no doubt be postulated 
as a characteristic difference 
between primary epic, which is 
aural, and secondary epic, which is 
literary. A short way of describing 
what Pope did lo the Iliad would be 
to say that he made it one of the most 
remarkable secondary epics in any 
language. 


Anyone reuding Pope’s Honier for 
the first time is likely to be struck 
by the assurance and panache with 
which the whole thing is carried 
off. What makes u great translation 
of epic poetry impossible today is 
that the whole conception of high 
style is alien to our demotic age. 
Pope had the signal advantage of 
living at a time when high style was 
still a familiar concept, Like Dry- 
den, indeed, he was not merely a bril- 
liant translator: he was a man who 
himself cherished the ambition of 
becoming an epic poet. He told 
Spence that if he had not under- 
taken his translation he " would cer- 
tainly have writ an epic ", and we 
know that he Was at work on a pat- 


stands, the idiom is (Jie more surprising be- 


Above the reach ,ot Saerttnhm Hands, cause Pope's style is so much more 
Secure from Flames, from Envy's highly wrought and sophisticated than 

Destructive IVar, and all-involving. Age. ?5 n :- ■ * 


The deliberateness with which Pope 
went to work is emphasized by the 
indexes . of pqetlcgf effects which he 


For Poue ns for rirvdeA' and Mtn™ ' ^'lucraicncss wun wnten rope 

and sS! -bSiSPffl SS'JSSE work. is. emphasized by. the 

o?re??pf VirgH ,nde - M J-? f W?icgi effects which he 

ration nncf model ; and behind Virgil 'SK*? i° .^ ,s f ans i Rl,oI|, S‘ These 
there towered the shade of Homer h ? Wa ? kcefl| y 

revered, and a little indistinct, the ' aw ^ re °f lhe different rhetorical Cate- 


iv'viw auu a uLiip muramici. me 

first 6f poets and (it ftas agreed). the 

greatest, It- was natural that Pope ' ,k ? d^rentpoeticaJ demands 
should have given; him a - place lba ‘ Jlle J made on his translator. We 
honour -in the Essay on Criticism n / > ,c , e ‘ , exarn Pl e .' that he is often 


honour ;in the Essay 
which he wrote on th 


his best 


"Speeches, 


Be4u}iMly evokes a way .of life)- 
iri wtirph freedom and indSpcntk 
en6c;s}ill survive, • , ■ <>, , 

Sir Herbert Acad ’ : '30s. 


Read ■ tljerti by - Dsty',- . add raedffrito by the gloomy 

Thence form your .'Jutigmqgt^ Jicnce Which jiiiutn«. f nq iess tha Cearflil ihan 
' lypur Maximi bring, ' T?Ar ! l r <. the brave, ■ 

And, trace. 1 the Miisea upward ltd. their . Lurt '°f Luiould not vajnty 

: Tile , queslioi ! of :preel«ty' bow W ***•"'*? W |h| to 

’much Greek the AugustanS knew is, 1 piut since, ’.'alas j ignoble Aie must 
it- is true. a s! igh.tly embarrassing ope. . •- ■■ ■ • q . • .• ' ; • ^,, ne 

Professor Normift QUIati rY.*fhi. i— — ui * 


Professor Normdb : C^llMi fauoty : .ggM'sMptt- Death’s Inexorable Doom • 
with approval Jdhrison’s reqiark that ' The Ufo; which others pay, lei us bestow' 
it is, not likely {hat [Pope] ; oyer ; B (v ® to, FameAvhat we to Nature 


and elegiac poet of the highest, pro- 
. jni^e, they contain little evidence of 
. epic potential,. All that' can be ( said 
pf Dryden and Pope is that, whether 
of not they wuA capable of the gran- 
deur of couceptlpA that is required of 
an epic poet, their translations remain 
as evidencp that, they were capable, 
if in a lesser degree than Milton, of 
the grandeur of heroic style. •>, 

u The Twickenham editors give us, 
first, of all, plnicwt everything that 
js to be found, in the original edi- 

lions TliSe 


allusions in p«. 

notes to classical authors 

introduction, which is unneSH 
long, the Iliad and Odyssey ZTtS. 
■sidcrcd separately and Pope’s wortii 
relalcil lo the classical scholarship^ 
hiHlime, to ihe work of earlier Fni 
lsh h’anslators. and lo hk%.,jS 
uarcer as a whole: while the nine 
appendixes include the mumS. 
text of the preface to (he //rW and of 
he surviving pari »f ihe more £ 
jercsltng postscript t 0 ihe 0,1y U e\ 
brief specimens of (he manuscript’ 
exl of certain passages of the iransla- 
lion, examples of proof-corrections i 
record of the markings in Pope*? cojw 
of Chapman s Iliad, and a (able of tile 
principal parallels in word and phr&s- 
mg in enrjicr translations and in some 
earlier original poetry. 


This last is a courageous aitcmi 
at conciseness which is inevitably i 
complete, as well as forbidding 
appearance. There follow bri 
specimens of the translations ■ 
Chapman. Ogilby fDrjden's. c 
rather MacFlecknoe’s, “Unci 
Ogleby “), Hobbes. Mmt. \)ac\c 
and the obscure but mcrilorio 
Tooke. The most curious of the 
versions is undoubtedly the Ozc 
Broome-0 Id isworth version of t 
Iliad, which was printed as prose t 
is in fact written in blank ver 
Like the introductions, which ; 
well-informed and intelligent, 
sometimes a little fussy, these app< 
dixes clearly represent a comprom 
between the theoretically desira 
and the practically possible; 1 
while the omission of explanatory! 
illustrative notes may be regret! 
much of the material they would h: 
contained can be found by the i 
gent inquirer elsewhere in the edit 
which is fittingly dedicated to the! 
John Butt, whose edition of them 
/ions of Horace inaugurated 

Twickenham Pope no less U 
twenty-eight years ago. 


Iriotic epic, in blank verse, at the 
|ime of hi? death. Like Mat-Fleck- 


. (eerith century, "and that while the 
poems of 1645 prove Milton' a lyric 


lW Wi,H Br , ve and 

Au«ANbrtR Popfit V lithe - . iPad • of Or lei uLGlary .awn or Olorv biIStV' ' 
Hamer. Book? I-I^ : 477pp. Books. 


Homer. 

xin-x; 

nard M 
man C a 
•Frost. I 
£1? Ii2s 


?s, each rt,, ; .. v 


XHATTO & WINDUS 
PAPERBACKS 


November 30 th 
Publications 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 

Collected Essays 

VoL 2 

Edited by Leonard Woolf 
cwp 13 . 15s 


Hoe and Absalom and Achhophel, 
The Rape of- did Lock and the Dun- 
clad arc the work of a poet who was 
Iri training for the Epic Marathon, ft 
Is true that It is difficult to imagine 
either man writing ‘a great epic;’ but 
then if Milton had been. killed during 
the’-'Civil War J'-‘ it would have 
been , equally /difficult to ima- 
gine him writing' a great epic. 
Critics • would!' have hastened to 
point; out thaf ’a! cold rationalistic 
Wind Wafc blowing by - the mid-8even- 


THE ESSENTIAL 

FAULKN £R 


The Saga of, ' . 

Yrtnapatmvfto'Cflff ® ) 

1820-1950 • 

Edited by A lahobn^ 

cwp 14 768pp- 


MARCEL ER0UST 

The 

Guermantes Way 

Parts I & 11 

cwp 15 & l« 


F. R. LEAVIS ' 
“Anna Karenina”; 

& Other Essays 


cwp 17 15s 


lions. Thi$ includes Pope’s prefaces, 
notes, and other ancillary matter, 
much of it omitted from most later 
reprints arid, yet of Ihe greatest Inter- 
est. They give us textual notes, though 
these are of limited importance, as 
Pope. worked so hard on the' versious 


ks, first published that he was uhder- 
S^pdably ...reluctant to continue the 


WILFREt , OWEN 

Collected Poems 

Edited t"‘<> 

Introduction and Now 

by C. Day. ■ 


Slandably ...reluctant to continue the 
process of. revision as meticulously as. 
he did with his original poems. Thfcy 
i giY^us numerous ?.Qd Striking' i| I us* 
. trajpons which' do something to . ex- 
/iolairi...thoiiph. thpu.'Hn iitrlri tn fustifv. 
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unique anthology 0 f the current 
Sfu 6, , A scene which differs very 
In the poems and the 
JlJJ* “Sf meunt to be read by 
10 hw audience tlmn the poetry 
ut leam i nud probably hated at 

iSS Jr ,s lhe P*»lry of today, 
^ lh « People of today. 

ihe hungry customer should 
U* 1 l ^ e P^se of today, written 
one publisher of today, 
hthology is edited by an adver- 
"J copywriter and contributor to 
2*; P°P periodical), Pete Roche. 
. i Production j H a study in 
r>tormcd srundiloqucncc. Me 
wnpflcd, he claims, " n repre- 
su* > l ' on l, f the poetry llutt 
me - 8 A fl ? llcn by today's young 
Zlj!'? arc they? Well, 


(bev dAn-r r? arc ,nc y 1 well,- 

ii r^Maclude any of the bores 

Karv Si,.? 0 . cbmo dcrbss UV 

rtihiftoSW®”! 8 * “Hd they owe. 
fa J l®sh highbrows who 
!7'. au Pniw 


•l " ii Mf. Roche sees as 

^ J° departure— both in 
WtryL, n ?” t '~l!' om tbc kind of 

; counirii hRS ' b * en P r ° duccb in . 

l^ar !J the lnst 
“ that 7 pkI kind -of poetry 
! ^ oarninc « Roche is P° l 8 man 

■ timer The nearest he 

■ what ’iUi that 

l ^ points 'Pecu-liar is when 

■ ^ " som* ^?m ^ at lh °y f e ?I closer 


some AH L . 1C ? J Closer 

tsis" L V lodsi y ,s better p° p 

the poets 


w were fa ; - W me P oeis 
% Sixfi to* fifties arid 

dlstihguish- 

SMiUd-m is 

y/'They also read their 
^9.rthe keentreqd- 


part in demonstraiing ihe possibili- 
ties of -live’ poclry lo younger 
writers , Mr. Mitchell, for inslsmcc, 
gives I his sort of nourishing advice 
to his disciples: 


f MAKING a scene 

j nu success earlier this year of a 
; ^jijere book of poems called The 
j lUffool Scene is often touted ax 
■ camincing evidence ihai there is a 
\ luge ami avid audience for poetry ; 
f jllihii’s needed is Ihe hard sell, the 
X tempting package. The buyer must 
i'Hmade to feel that what he's get- 
l^will have [ess to do with poclry 
!i duo with Liverpool, less to do with 
;!ids than with .scenes. Where 
1 poetry, in short, can lie itself in with 
| ft journalistically fashionable, 
ft sociologically pertinent, or even 
1 -as with Ihe odd “ establishment " 
i wihology-the educationally encap- 
sulated, ii can get away with what- 
oer it wants to gel away with. The 
crucial pretence, of course, is that 
poetry has suddenly become some- 
'tasMO’iatton il boringly was when 
lhe cutiunirr last tried il ; that it is 
imethwf less difficult, less demand- 
in?. less privately a matter of 
1 imagination and intelligence. 

A new compilation from Corgi 
Books aptly demonstrates how, in 
«rcb of this “ new ” audience for 
PKhy. philistinism can masquerade 
« superior cultural vitality, how 
: iimplemindedness can boast of 
; ^rineiiy and, most of all, how 
- marketing maketh myths, Love Love 
Lnr (5s.) js (he<litle, evoking Beatles, 
lower power, young erotic candour; 
kreka writhingly psychedelic dust- 
wd ; and the Corgi handout 
Mf (and illiterately) describes 
“ contents thus: 


Make Ime well. gcncrnn\ly, deeply. 
There's nothing simpler in ihe savage 
.... , , . world. 

Making good love, making good good 

love. 

There s nothing harder in the tender 
.... world. 

Making good love, nuking good good 

love. 


And it is precisely this kind of loose, 
droning mnssive-henrledncss lhat sets 
the general lone. Mr. Mitchell may 
look his age when he builds a whole 
poem on the notion “ Peace is milk / 
War is acid ” (" acid ”, as any Under- 
ground glossary would have revealed, 
is hippy slang for LSD), but he is al- 
ways able to redeem himself with 
slogans : *• We need evangelist, door- 
to-door lovers" is perhaps his most 
naively memorable. And he, at any 
rale, must be pleased with the croon- 
ing rhetoric of his young admirers. 
” Irresistible./ the beaulifiul body.” 
(Ted Milton, 24), *' songsoft lustrous 
goodnight eyes" (Carole Senior, 24), 
" Your blight image has wandered 
through/The dusty old antique shop 
of my mind" (Pete Roche, 25), 
And your head on my 
chest confirms its glad domina- 
tion./l.et the world play its 
games beyond the curtain " (Brian 
Putten, 21), “I see in dreams /count- 
less reams/of possibilities" (David 
J. Black, 20). These are random, 
typical quotations. What is depres- 
sing is that nowhere in the book is 
there the kind of genuine simplicity of 
feeling lhat would have excused 
occasional extravagances ; on the 
contrary, it is the derivatively literary 
aspect of most of these young poets’ 
longuage that is chiefly evident. They 
don't write young poetry, they write 
bad poetry; and il is difficult to see 
how reading il aloud would make it 
any belter. There are one or two 
poets in the book (Richard Sylvester, 
for example) who are appealingly 
tough and willy in a Corsoesque man- 
ner. but lhe re are not enough of these, 
and nor are they sufficiently original, 
to modify our main complaint against 
the total enterprise. Leaving aside the 
elder statesmen, there are poets as 
good as these publishing in kchool 
and university magazines throughout 
lhe country; il would be cruel to 
isolate any one of them for public 
criticism al this stage. It would be 
crueller .still, however,' lo band them 
together in a paperback and pass 
them off hs possessing (us Mr. Roche 
immodestly proclaims it) " a vigour 
»l)d a feeling fqr thp realities of life 
Ilia! have been absent from English 
poetry for loo long • 




WAS IT A 
CONSPIRACY ? 


Next week, In ft 15,000-word 
special article, John Sparrow, 
Warden of All Souls. College, 
Oxford, analytes (fie Mtyllw that 
have grown . up . around the 
assassination pf President Ken- 
nedy. He argues, that the theo- 


ries pnt forworn by critics of 
tbe Wprren Commission are 


much less convincing than the. 
Rcpprt they set out to undert 
mind. 


J nn,i . ze ‘‘meagre and Somewhat mis- 
leading the earlier work reprinted in 
Miss Adrienne Rich's Sehrird Poems. 
Here again the choice was not ours, as 
ymir reviewer's reference to “ ihis 
method of publishing American poets " 
implies, hiij Miss Rich's own. Poets 
may no doubt go wrong at times in 
choosing from their own work, but 
your renders will perhaps hnve more 
confidence in the considered choice of 
Miss Bishop and Miw Rich than in the 
pronouncements of so careless a 
reviewer. 

IAN PARSONS. 

Chatin nud Windus Ltd., 40-42 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


the letter in an undertone, sntta voce. 
In contrast, Plutarch in his Brutus 5 
clearly stales lhat Julius Caesar read 
" ill silence ", 

W. B. STANFORD. 

40 Trinity College, Dublin 2. 


Vtiur reviewer writes:-— 1 hope Mr. 
Parsons will lake my word for ii. I 
read the duq jacket wilh due care and 
spotted the fact that Miss Bishop made 
the selection. The fact trial this selec- 
tion differs from uii earlier one offered 
by the same publisher merely prompted 
me to say that at this Mage we do not 
wnnl a “Selected Poems" from Miss 
Bishop at all. What vve want front her 
is the Whole Works. Nothing less will 
do. This minht be an inordinate re- 
quest if Miss Bishop were a voluminous 
writer. Bul she is not. I-t would I here- 
fore be quite possible, on the face of 
it, lo give iis the whole body of work. 
We could then really use it, without 
reservation. Mr. Parsons takes (oo 
lightly the los* of one poem and one 
prose piece from Questions of Travel. 1 
had in mind, among other points, that 
the prose piece is one of the most im- 
portant parts of Miss Bishop's whole 
work, and, in my view, crucial for an 
understanding of her verse. I hope 1 
have made it clear rhat Miss Bishop's 
work is not. in my view, to be read in 
any casual or perfunctory way. I make 
no apology for thinking of her work as 
materinl for sustained study, assimila- 
tion. Briefly : a serious student of mod- 
ern American verse, as distinct from a 
casual reader, cannot be content with 
yet another "Selected Poems". The 
fact that this particular selection was 
recently made by Miss Bishop is of 
course interesting: but in. another sense 
it is neither here nor there. 

It is unnecessary to extend the discus- 
sion to the other poets. The same con- 
siderations apply. 


DEVALUATION 


Sir.— I hope that readers and libraries 
will Join willl me in protesting at the way 
lhat some bookshops in Oxford and 
London (and possibly .elsewhere) have 
used the excuse of devaluation to mark 
up Immediately the price of all foreign 
books in stock by three shillings in the 
pound or more. 

Various reasons have been given for 
this rise. Certainly some bills musL have 
been owing lo foreign suppliers at (he 
lime of devaluation ; it would hove been 
reasonable to do as one bookshop, and 
mark up the price of books received in 
the fortnight before. But the great bulk 
of stock must have been paid for months 
ngo. The withdrawal or export rebates 
is irrelevant : for there is no reason why 
Imported goods should bear this cost, 
which indeed does not come into force 
until March 31. 

For booksellers with n large foreign 
holding the unexpected bonus on over a 
third of their stock may well be in the 
region of five figures; but that is no 
reason for ignoring the example of other 
retail trades, und the appeals of Ihe 
Government. It is a sad day, -when we 
Ijpve to prulse . those booksellers,, who 
have riot taken nil vantage of the coun- 
try's misfortunes, 

OSWYN MURRAY. 

University of London, The Warburg 
Institute, Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.I. 


HANDS OFF 


Sir, — 1 am grieved to see, on the froftl 
ae of the Issue for November 23, 6 


Letters to the Editor 


fit s JS and. fond 

wiU tcJI -' The 
^ lo L ^ np doubt be suf- 
fl AdhVn LV -L Adrian Mitchell 
Anselm 

ts *!L°*?^ Uon ’ 

Pl ^. a ^°i c> « izea 

jy^faaltoh for iri- 

‘cren-f r al 


UN^MERIC AN' - EDITIONS 

’.l',..* '.II iMmunlW 


Sir— fn you r ksu'e of 'Novenlbe® 

21 your reviewer. comments that the 

Solectfori from Mi$s Blfcabeth Bishop S 

is “entirely i.ladequutc - Thte 

Section was tn fact made by M'te 
Bishop herself (as the dust 
The volume contains fiff* 

poems from her earlier .<**■ 

Miss Bishop wished to JSS to 
here, and omits- those sho wl Med to 
nmii Your reviower also tens us ran; 

Miss Bishop's moa rccen' ^P' M , 

tlous H, 


page of the Issue for November 23, 6 
certain phrase quoted in an advertise- 
ment.. As a public librarian J am con- 
stantly Ware of the clandestine manner 
in which books nre removed 
from the establishment. I am 
also aware that certain sections of the 
public think it clever to "steal" 
books. Therefore the phrase “ Buy it, 
steal it, read it’’ used in the advertise^ 
ment referring to F. M. Brodie’s The 
Devil Drives is most unfortunate <o say 
lhe least. Whilst the majority will take 
this phrase merely lo indicate, a book 
worth reading, (here'Kre olhersTri vvnOm 
it Will give quite another interpretation. 

R. W; flRIITON. A.L.A. ' 
Coiiriiy Branch Ijbr^iry, 40 Exeter 
Rda.d, Exntoutli, Devon. 


DOMINIE'S ECONOMY 


Sir, — Your revievver « November 23) 
takes both John Kenneth Galbraith and 
economic theory too seriously. 

On the stylistic evidence alone, it seems 
evident that Galbraith is a comedian 
savouring error rather than a prophet of 
truth, hardly possible lo doubt that he 
takes himself no more seriously than he 
lakes his colleagues; in private corres- 
pondence he reinforces this impression 
by being brutally concessive and charm- 
ingly lackadaisical about h-is glaring 
errors and omissions. 

Economic theory properly understood 
-7-as by writers like Bernard Ue Maude- 
ville and Joan Robinson — is essentially 
a comic genre, offering conservative criti- 
cism of excesses of imbalance in our con- 
duct of affairs, 

Tragedy, indeed, may come of taking 
any economic theory (or the countervail- 
ing theory It evokes) too seriously ns a 
guide to action ; and it seems to me a 
major virtue of Galbraith's work that he 
oilers his satire on present imbalances in 
language calculated to make it difficult 
for us to mistake it for a recommenda- 
tion that we should seek mirror-image 
imbalances as the highest good. 

GRAHAME LEMAN. 

9 Tudor Court, Gunners hury Avenue, 
London, W.5. 


THE DELICATE 
INVESTIGATION 


derry paid a part of his debt aud 
vA nave paid the whole, but fear- 
ing [hat the temper of Parliament at 
the moment was such as to render an 
appeal to it very unpleasant. Mr. Ar- 
buthnol was left with a deb( of 
15.000L A, while he remained at the 
•Treasury, he was able to pay the inter- 
est, but now our income is so much 
diminished he has found it impossible. 
He was advised by L* 1 Liverpool 10 
mention his case to the King, saying 
that the late King had constantly paid 
from his privy purse debts incurred 
in the public service. Mr. Arbuthnot 


did as L d Liverpool! advised & in 
less than a week the King sent for him 


less than a week the King sent for him 
& put into his hand a letter, saying, 
V Take this, & never let the subject 
be mentioned again &, above all, dd 
not let it cause any shyness or em- 
barrassment between ps ", The letter 
contained (5,000£ & desired Mr. A. 
to receive it with his kindest regards 
fqr 'himself & me. 1 1 whs not possible 
to do a thing with more kindness & 
delicacy, & it is not possible to express 
how grateful we have both feN or 
how completely happy it has made 
Mr. Arbuthnot, for this debt has long 
been a thorn in his side. 

Diary entry, December 6, 1323, quoted 
from p,277, Journal uf Mrs. A rbathnot, 
edited by Francis Bamford and the Duke 
of Wellington, Macmillan, 1 950, - 

ROBERT BUSS. 

161' Woodbridge Road, Ipswich, Suffolk, 


LORD -READING 


GREEK FOR EAR-STUDENTS 


Sir,— While agreeing . with Mr. 

Graham Thompson (November 30) (hat 
the Marquess of Crewe was born 
"plain Mr." Robert Milnes five years 
before bis father was created Lard 
Houghton, 1 must point out that my 
non-Tegal : definition of command* 
excludes prospective as well us actual 
heirs fO.peerages. 

I feel, (hat this justifies my description 
of Rufds Isaacs as the first commoner 
-to become a Marquees since the Duke 
of Wellington. 

H; MONTGOMERY HYDE: ' 
Laihb House, Rye, Sussex. 


Sir— May I comment on (he letter 
from Miss Mary Renault in your.issue 
for November 23 7 If one turns to the 
Greek of the passage that she quotes in 
translation from Plutarch's On the for- 
tune of Alexander (332 F)j one finds no 
clear reference to silent reading. Neither 
there, nor jn the parallel pnssages in 
Morqlta (180 D) and Alexander (39), is 
there any word to suggest " silently ". 
The presence of bystanders is hot dearly 
stated either, though it may be inferred. 
gVen so, the iialural deducfibii, iri view 
of ; the normal Greek practice (I give 
examples in my Sound of Greek U is 


THE LONGHORN TRAIL 


Sir,— In reviewing Kenneth Ulyrilt’s 
The Longhorn Trail- (Collins) In. your 
Children's .Book Supplement on Novem- 
ber 30, the only criticism I made was 
that U had no map.. J must now apolo- 
gize to Mr. Ulyatl and to the publishers 
for IbB mistake about a book which in 
all other respects I praised highly. I was 


working frbrri'a proof copy, and did not 
know that the bound edition had inside 


the end covers just such a map as L 
desired. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 



Sir,— Your reviewer of the hooks con- 
cerned with Queen Caroline (November 
30) rejects lhe idea of George IV being 
“kind-hearted" because of his treat- 
ment of the Queen and of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert. His criticisms may be valid in those 
instances and yet not be so in others. 

At least, Mrs. Arbuthnot would dis- 
tent. 

Mr. Arbuthnoi was detained in town 
by important private business; and, as 
il shows how really kind & good nut- 
ured the King is when he acts upon 
the first impulse & when he has no 
ill-natured person to check him, 1 
shall detail il. When Mr. Arbuthnot 
was Ambassador at Constantinople, 
the expenses of his situation were so 
great & from various causes so un- 
controllable that he returned to Eng- 
land wilh an enormous debt, greatly 
increased by his being near two years 
in arrears of his salary. IP London- 


Winter Journey 

by Eva Figes 

Winner of the “Guardian” 
Fiction Award 1967 

"On tho strength And sensitivity of 
her latest work I’d place her 
Immediately an a writer to he watched. 
She goeB beyond gesture to fix tho 
moat fugitive movements of existence 
In a pattern true to themselves.” — 
UOBERT NYE. THE OUARDIAN IB/- 


Journey Through 
China 

by Jules Roy 

"A day-by-day account of the 
frustrations — and occasional rewards 
—of bis journey, which has a far more 
authentio ring than that of most 
first-hand accounts of China. One 
reason for this may be M. Roy's 
gifts of description." — 

CHARLES SMITH. FINANCIAL Ti M FA 42/- 


Letters from 
Iceland 

by W. H. Auden 
and Louis MacNeice 

A Faber paper-covered edition of 
this famous joint travel book, in prose 
and verse. Mr Auden has written a 
new Foreword, following hie return 
to Iceland in April 1964. 10/6 


Fieldwork 
in Local History 

by W. G. Hoskins 

In this valuable new book our leading 
authority describes the various kinds 
of fieldwork, both In towns and in 
the countryside. He explains how 
best to combine the evidence of our 
Senses with that of documents, to 
discover the truth about the past , > 
Throughout the book Professor 
Hoskins shows bow his methods 
may be used to interpret actu al land- 
scapes. With 5 plates and & maps. 25/* 


Early Christian Art 

by F. van der Meer 

A scholarly essay which emphasises 
the way in which thp beliefs and 
preoccupations of the early Christians 
are communicated to ua through their 
art. There are chapters on the basilicas, 
the memoriae, bap tia ter Jes, cemeteries, 
hi a tori ae, portraits and Holy Books. 
With 49 plates, one In colour. . 60/- 


Musical 

Instruments and 
their Symbolism 
in Western Art 


by Emanuel Winternitz 


A collection of essays' which is a 
contribution as much bo the history 
of musia as to the history of art, 

: especially qf the Renaissance and 
.Baroque periods. With 06 pages of 
plates, & drawings. 6 gns. 


M 




{Oilier letters are on page -.1.197) 
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Poetry 


POEMS, NOEMS 


CONTRADICTABLE AUTHORITY 


• • - W|.\. UL. / I VU / 

EDITOR AND AUTHOR IN A UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Paul Celan : Atemwende. 110pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM.12. 


The Rubaivvat of Omar Khavaam. A New Translation with Critical Commentaries hv « 

and Omar All-Shah. 86pp. Cassell. 21s. * Kobert Ora*, 


Postwar Civ rr i uin poetry has no voice 
more disiinclivc than that of Paul 


poem that ends | he volume, in which 
once again a new word is coined : 


Celun. 1 1 won kl be impossible to make the wend ivhten which suggests ihe 


a cento in which his lines and stanzas 
were successfully combined with 
those of his contemporaries ; no one 
at all sensitive to movements of 
sound, rhythm, feeling and thought 
could fail to pick out his contribu- 
tion. That slow, grave music, those 
short lines whose endings cut across 
phrases (even across words) as though 
speech had to be wrested from sil- 
ence. that determinedly unfashion- 
able vocabulary, those image-clusters 
iu which the humble and familiar 
(snow, trees, stones, smoke, almonds, 
bread . . .1 are used as part of a sur- 
realist pattern - they can all be cari- 
catured. bui (hey cannot be success- 
fully imitated. They place Cclan's 
poetry at the farthest possible remove 
from the epigrammatic manner fav- 
oured by so many other German poets 
in Ihe past fifteen years, and 
described in these pages (May 4): a 
style of “ rapid, pregnant, precise 
notations ami associations , . . the 


reassert ion of the human personality 
in faec of all that would destroy il : 
Eininal. 

da hilrii: ich ilin, 
da wiisch cr die Welt, 
ungesehn, nachilanu, 
wirklieh. 

Etas und UnendlicEi, 

vcrniclitci, 

ich ten. 

Licht wur. Reining. 

(Once. 

I heard him, 
as he washed the world, 
unseen, nightlong, 
real. 

One and Infinite, 

Annihilated. 

Jljilate. 

Light was. Salvation.) 

(.'elan speak* of this epiphany as 
having occurred ut some definite 
moment in ihe past — bill his poem 
embodies it. recreates il, and thus 
takes it out of time. Who was heard, 
who washed die world, who brought 


Since its publication in 1858. Edward contains a leal howler. The same Null terminology. [ t : s . ' 

Fitzgeralds verse translation of The NiziimT is given as the author of easy matter t 0 offer a « .C* 
Riibaiyui/ of Omar K hay mini has both Ihe C ha liar Manila and the almost any poem Th«!i- 


achieved an astonish rug popularity. 
Mr. Robert Graves and General 


Paikur 


" C.'hahiir r 




t ier sPJtiL 3 crowded meeting of Ihe 
PEN. Club debaicil the proposi- 
tion that - ihe power of the pub- 
i; her*s editor has increased, is m- 
Ling, and ought to be dimin- 


Ry D,m Dmi " (■'Assistant Secretary, The Clarendon Pres*) 


corned .ke a lvi^ V im t 1 Ti th “ f ^ refuse d. it can be all ,he more 

It take atlvive from a specialist painful a transaction because ol the 

h Mbmlmh ’h pub ls . h - Bu, . ,1 . e fr >endship between the parlies, 
is not bound to do so and ii is ulli- Arum u 


Mr. Robert Graves and General Maqalu " was. ol coirrsc. written by diMiicm of ambiauitv an???’** “L context the term 

Omar Ali-Shah now argue that Filz- Nizami Aruzi and " Haft Psukar " convention. In !? rw * fl.S much the sense si 


Rising, ana ougm io us um.m- 
ad". Presumably those present 
» cf e all more or less agreed that, 
- ik.c iVMiiext. the term “ editor " 


r. ..-on. *- ■ * • iiMni-iiuoii. in a recent a r ii i 

geru Id/ besides writing rather bad by the famous poet Nizami ol Gnnju. Hafiz. Professor Wicken h flr . on 

poetry, was an inaccumlc translator A similar misconception is evident that. “ h j s now neneraii JE? 1 * 1 

who deliberately distorted the mean- in Omar Ali-Shuh's repetition of the merely that he snoke // 1 , ^ 

ing of (he original. They offer their story of Khayaam's schoolboy standard themes ind 


ii uus mm™.. r, 

utrifd much the sense so ably dis- 


cerned. lake ail vice from a specialist 
before undertaking to publish. But lie 
is not bound to do so and it is ulli- 


new translation as " a 'standard *edi- friendship with Nizam ul-Mulk and 


lion of Sheikh Omiir Khayaam's ori- 
ginal Rubaiyyal, freed at last of all 
accretions, interpolations and mis- 


{iineu rouwi 

auifd in the recent arucle by Mr. 
Vdor (7X5. November 16): sonic- 
c# who is “the main point of con- 


tJoir v ave a iivcr ° f 

hand, will alwavs haw in L h "a 'l dlher \. 1 cpa * derangements arc 


Hasan ibn Suhbfih. This long ago 
was shown to lx* chronologically 
impossible. More irritating than such 


“ f , Ijf ihc“ i™ 01 s 

ni.TUihiy. human and 
love. and so nn ’■ vT m 


understandings ", The justification errors is the parade of debatable 
for this claim is “ a twelfth century learning. Thus both Fitzgerald and 


, u,,,| ian and mysthl 

love, and so on." y tt , 

great intellectual contortions are 


i twelfth century 
uncon trad ic table 


necessary to expose the element of 
SuhM " ,n Haliz, which is quiit 

imnnli nr.. ... 


tor Inis chum is “ u twelfth cenlury le« rning. Thus both Fit/yerakl and Sufism in Haliz which k ' ■ 
manuscript of uncon trad ic table Professor A r berry fell there was openly staled. To prove tarn'T'' 
authority ” on which this translation some connexion between Khayaam’s a Still, however involves thi* a. 11 m 
is supposedly based. Omar Ali-Shah thricc-rcpcaled “ U danad " and lh;ii 0 us assertion that the mm 
is aware of articles by Professor verse’s polo metaphor. Omar Ali- mean what he says The sttiemwa 

Minors :inrt t in 1 :iIp Pivtfi.ccnr Miniir- t'k„u . — ...1.1.. ...... ,.r ■■ . i. . .. 1 • . "■kiHWI 


$ WDU IS 

i*t between the aullioi and the ptib- 
jjhj'ng house ", 

What, then, was causing the em- 
kitiied authors concern ? From the 
discussion as reported in the P.E.N. 
flub Newsletter, it scents to have been 
lb (ear that the publisher’s editor 
pay tend to behave in the way that 


pes with the other senses of the 
Kfm~iii particular the sense in which 

. JTi.-.** nunorae Ci imo. \ ■ i .1 nl.nV 


tune variable, language steering or salvation, we do not know. In spire 


groping via u curve, or a mere 
tremble, of feeling, to a point which 
has to be made with brief rcson- 


Atcmweiuie, Cclan’s sixth slim 
volume since the war. shows him at 
his mysterious best. To read it is. 
in many ways, a distressing- experi- 
ence. As always, he makes us aware 
of the horror .of our ace In a way 
that is the more powerful for being 
oblique. The humble and familiar 
images already mentioned combine 
with others that suggest blinding, 
mutilation and empaling, burning, 
whipping and shouting, hunting down 
and shutting in with walls and barbed 
wire — festering memories of Ausch- 
witz which are relevant not only to 
Germany and not only .to an era that 
ended in 1945.. Disfressing. too, are 
the many suggestions (.especially in 
the first section of the present volume, 
published separately in 1965 under 
the title Ateinkristaif) of aching 


of frequent use, here as elsewhere, of 
terms and images hallowed by Chris- 
tian and Jewish tradition, no doc- 
trine will accommodate the mysteri- 
ous presences of C elan's poetry, pres- 
ence* born out of despair, out of a 
sense of deprivation,- out of a post- 
Nietzschean conviction that the Got! 
worshipped by former ages is now 
dead. 

The author of ‘Atetnwentfc is 
obsessed by words and obsessed by 
forms — even the typographical 
arrangement characteristic of- his 


douhl on the authenticity of the 
early thirteenth -century manuscripts ; 
nevertheless lie asks scholars to be- 
lieve in the authenticity of un even 
earlier manuscript than these, without 
offering any evidence to support his 
claims. 


but then proceeds to a pedantic and 
totally irrelevant explanation of the 
declension of the elementary verb 
“ Dfineslan ”. 

The main purpose of this new trans- 
lation. however, is to show that 


Some examples of the book's level Kbayaam was a Sull mystic whose 
pf scholarship are noi very encottrag- poetry can only properly be under- 


mg. Omar Ali-Shah criticizes Filz- stood by Sull initiates. Omar Ali- 
gcrald and others for their inadequate Shah claims that this view is held by 
grasp of Persian, while himself pro- "all native-born experts in Persian 
yidmg tihe following erroneous read- language and literal urc " and resisted 


ing oft he first verse: only by "a stubborn rear-guard of 

Mai khur ki munadi sithri gj kliizun. oriental and occidental scholars ”. 
Any literate Persian (to use his own is not so. Such eminent native- 
evnrcusinni cmiiri hiv.' t.iLi aim tR,,i born experts as Dr. Safil and Dr 


expression) could have told him that 
this should read: 


born experts as Dr. Sam and Dr. 
ZarTn KQb agree wholeheartedly with 


of Robert C.ruves and Omar Afr 
Shah that Khavaam used "drami tic 
mimicry" amounts to precisely this 
Otherwise the whole mood of 
Khayaum. with his grim and joyless 
hedonism, belies any suggestion of 
mysticism. If Khayaam is indeed q 
Sull then an intelligible definition of 
Sulism is no longer possible. 

The translation itself is accurate 
and effective enough, but moq 
people will probably still prefer 
Fitzgerald’s " neo-romantic affecta- 
tion ”. The nature of the Persian 
language makes il virtually impos- 
sible to recapture what the transla- 
tors rightly describe as the "con- 
trolled tenseness ” of the original 
Robert Graycs’s introduction is pin- 


\i-.i khnr L-i nii.nc.iT ci.u. r i lur.r Fitzgerald in their interpretation of .sunlly eccentric and ends on a non 

M,u khur ki miiiidili suliur *ah khlzfin. Khayaam. Of course, almost all Per- -« — .u 


pocmis besnea ks such obsessio n * con- The >" era ! ^^raphy quite sian poe» were in Hue, iced by Sulism 

apan fr ° m ,tS d0Ublful relcv:,ncc ’ and many of them, on occasion, used 


of reactionary medievalism that 
would have delighted G. K. Chester- 
ton and Father Vincent Macnab. 


on uncertain stones of meaning across 
Waters of despair, or, slegb after step, 
down towards an ultimate depth of 
understanding thal.iies (as yet) hkkjen 
in darkness: 

WeltHpfelgross die Trijne. ueben dir, 
durchrausclit, durchfahteri 
von Antworl, ' 1 ^ • 

Anl}Vorl, 


SURVIVAL KIT 


(empieti, of sleeplessness or ha^-slecp ’ ' ' Aiiiivori: 

troubled by uPcasy dreams, of mehtal Dureheist— von \wm 7 ' 1 

disturbance anid , darkest' Rights of Pass,crt . sagstdii, - ^ ■ 

■Ihe soul. Distressing,, lastly,' is a pre- . Pqwicli _ ■ M 

vailing sense of calling into empti- ... . , . s . ' 

ness, lo a god (perhaps) who is not '° rcal as Ifie worlds apple the tear 
•there, or to n human “thou", who bi.„ w . , M ' . ,. es r e ^ 0U| 
is dciid niid will not listen. , ..T.. , lr “™ llci1 

: Yet the final effect of .the ■ vqliune. • «' ■' a odwer, • ■ t ./' 

Is anything bul depressing. • Thq : . . , ■ ■ . answer, 

worst, we. aire made.. lo' feel, has been “Pass you • v ■ : 

faced, and out ..of despair . bi(s come ' ' ‘^pttss ", : • ■ J 


Carlos GermAn Belli : El pie sobre el cuello. 106pp. Montevideo : Editor fal Alfa, 
Juan Cun Ha : Pastor Perdido. 73pp. Montevideo : Editorial Alfa. 

Mario Benedetti : Contra los puentes levadizos. 45pp. Montevideo : Editorial Alfa. 
Alijerto Giriu : Envios. 85pp. Buenos Aires : Editorial Sudnnwrlcann. 

Felix Grande : 1 Bianco Spirituals. 159pp. Havana: Casa de las Amdrlcns. 


The title of Sr. Belli’s new collection impression of forlorn nostalgia, the The gesture and the emotion are no 
of poeips means literally “the fool nostalgia, that is, of the “lost shop- doubt authentic; but his targes,!?* 


on the neck THe neck is the poet's, herd ” he secs in : himself in the long 
The foot belongs ' to his oppressors ; opening elegy o f Pastor Perdido. H Is 
in*, low; Wages, heat, tochnoloay and: theme IK' : ■ 'siinnln unrl nnlnKin. 


Jo« Wages, heat, technology and: thema is- ; • simple and aulobio- 
tnc *. crlipl while masters o£.Pctu” craohioal: vt/hut ihp Imi cmintruiiuir. 


a now beauty which is truth — or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to 


"pass •*.) 


ine v erupt wmte masters of . Peru graphical: what the lost countryside 
who just ullotv him to breathe and of ohlldhood means when you 


swallow, like close-fitting stocks. In 
his prostration he recognizes the futi- 


are nearing your sixties in a flat 

Z n n «* ihe poems are equally sue- lire In Mpntevidw. The things he misses 

say, with another, now unfashionable # . • f . ,. U*y excitement, though not of aro the wind dew blue hills hird< 

; poet,tba^ppc has created oyt of its'.: ^sfu(; somoilmes (as in the first resistance, and observes minutely the. (eohoS hereto of W H SSiffl 
owm wreck the: thing 1 1 contemplates,: pa^ag^ ju?t fwoted) the process of his; survival, grimly des- bulls and biblical sheen of Sauce 

FninliitRsic lifrnnipc fulInMc • tKri maecfv Sceitlj IDO DrcCIOUL Some* Cl* hirtc hi. 4 < Ini tv ' dhcnrnliAn I 11L. L ■ _ th ■ ■ ^ 1 


Emptiness becomes fullness: thd 
Jonged-for " meeting " occurs as 
..the reader imaginatively enters the 


abuse (President Johnson) and : 
(Fide! Castro) Hre disappoiolr# 
predictable. And as in Notion 
putria (mi), Bcnedetli’s P u ™, 
poems arc still disliirbingly separswe , 
from his prlvutc ones. . •' ;j 

linviox is the (welflh.taok of -B> 
poems to hnvc appeared my# 
berio Ciirri’s name fat 'wenty yea*- 1 

.1 ..... hio. nreocciipatie® , 




obtnave cr literary all Ms ion S ,,oo hin«elf In .he po^" Boo so'mS fb3 

recondite.* some hmes commumm- nn nn 'k.onrf .k. . . 4 »*-'Vt, ia pny as nis rcei- 


tjiting " ou.t 
' nbeFs. eo ft 
;:.has';Wm r l 
■'.ctuier Bro'fi 
;:i this^-new'; 
.embad|edi 


lion to the English Romantics, 
un lector de Kents", for exam^ 
similar enough to that |0 

" Byron revisited ; 

Blukc, Eliot, and olber^ t 
work he has lransW^y»g« 5^ 
and Luo Tsd rematej But 

he has been for HW “5 L#k 


I sun p— — ■ 

u editor prepares someone oJse’s, 
olien a dead ninn’s, papers for publi- 
j alien ; in other words, that he will 
I id as arbiter of what .should be (he 
. I ultimate form of the book and impose 
] bis views without consulting the 
{ iuihor or in spite of him. 
j II is widely believed, with what 
I justice one does not certainly know, 
I that unetking of the sort has been 

1 ^Mining m America. If il were to 
happen here, the anxiety of authors 
vrtMnhf certainly be justified. One 
hopes and believes, however, that 
Mr. Victor's account of the matter is 
the right one, at least in all reputable 
. publishing houses. 

Much, indeed most, of what Mr. 
Victor says applies also to the prac- 
tice of a university press, but it may 
be helpful to supplement his article 
nth a few observations about the 
role of editor in relation lo author in 
' ™ sp«isl conditions of university 
press publishing. (I would like it to be 
dear that what follows is based on a 
*de experience, direct and indirect, 
«ouny university presses, but should 
M * regarded as necessarily ex- 
Pfffimg anything but a personal 
m) The term “editor" is accepted 
w convenience in this article since 
"1 , not eas V W find another suitable 
“wpted reluctantly, however, 
“ Ihe possible confusion 
JHfl mother- more widely established 
7f- other senses— editors 
W 01 * ries ' of classical 
. one ^ thut first come to 

;»» I? “ !J lver ! ,ly prcss when the 
* mentioned. 

JL' I 1 Jjf convenient also at (his 
KifS 11 ?. 1 ? ,,e or two princi- 
S5? of d,st,ncl| on between r 
SS&W" «nd what one may 

2ft The latter Is cn- 
«eau f PU ? llshln « primarily to make 

reSaW*" t,f his business. 

dstBjwJir .S K . ,0 8dum und Indeed 
i^liSitS' 15 " £ t u,lc oomputiblo 
^Wung works of a general 
t» kiXr h m contributions 
^ high ada- 
•tatttiijjfilf:. - ' Nor will a 


hand, will always have in the back 
of his mind the fuel that the good 
name of his university is involved. 
Moreover, ihe decision whether 
or not to publish will rest not 
with him but with an academic 
committee of some sort-- Dele- 
gates, Syndics, or the like. The 
members of this committee will 
probably be scholars of distinction 
in one or more fields and first-rate 
administrators. They will need full 
evidence to be put before them before 
they will reach a decision. 


an occupational hazard ; for inform- 


There will be sometimes also the 
solace of confidences, ion, in quiet 
offices if his judgment comes lo be 
accepted and respected. A colleague 
recalls how a great scholar once 
paused und said “ I suppose we ought 
not to be discussing like this people 
who are, after all, our friends and col- 
leagues And then after h silence, 
the great scholar said: “But then. 


atnon, gossip, is the oxygen of pub- more truth has been spoken in this 
hshers, reputations their stocks and than in the whole of the uni- 

shares. To know who are the up versity. So wc may as well continue." 
and Cuming men, who is the best man * * * 

!l"™ e ' hk °, r lhl . t book ,' «*><> 'fhe There ere satisfactions, too, „pe- 

DC 'll DCrson n mvp n/U/i.t* nkxiit i 1 -.. <l ■ . 1 _ “ 


authority. But a sensible editor will 
never regard himself as other than 
auxiliary, even when there are good 
reasons for the changes proposed. 
They will be for consideration, not 
mandatory. 

To one M editor *' at least, then, the 
fears of the P.E.N. Club authors sceni 
lo have little foundation. A really clli- 
cient and busy “ editor ” will be a ser- 
vant of the lamp by which other 
people write. But he will have little 
time to " edit Nor in a university 
press should he normally want lo do 


best person ■ ive advke Vhm.t -J f m S ? |IS to* «pe- so. In the publishing world at large it 

another book the edftnr m,it °hl ? V i ,he .mleHecltaUy omnivor- may be that the “ editor " has become 

out and about but n«er d Z .n K ,u l 3 un . lver - slt y P re « ^ editor a sinisler figure ; if so. it is because in 

out Unfortunately ^ ul!, ^ ? l t 1 l ^®,? r 9*! n 8 P° ,nl ° f many intel- our decadent time so many “ literary " 

tmriiri },c° UI J?^ ■>* the itch to CLiual disciplines. On the other hand, people are simply not literate. 

'* he must resign. himself to being only The , 


a-. te i ? ll5h . er necessarily re- 
Ur book bec atise he 
ma yhai¥7r:?? t0 mn ke money. 6c 


“'ayiiaif, . K money. 

/Mwd to i n *® &d reason for being pre- 
case- , money in the snneint 


case: a ^J^ey iit Ihe special 

P l0f a 5thor a ii efi,ancc a sub ‘ 


iwi Or an amsT ““'fiance io a suu? 
%; pres- 

pofcabfc. l. 13 ® '.attracting more 


W the saiho nuik" lhe same .field 

?tha U ^°if , Qr - by another 
fide, wish to signalize his 

[totog into^iJ rc P u t4ble, publisher 
^4^5CS!^ Io "®W Which 
tat, becoine ^fJJ^Prtient of educa- 

^ : ^ l ! Chmore cornmer ‘ 

5** 1 wU? e hi e ^, , ,i^ uc b a . publisher’s 
S 00c - He a commer- . 

S hot for uT »n Pursuit of the 

be iheprom- 

-hitS tn pl I IS? ;« ^ wlU always 

ne a? book pn 
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Primary ajfn is 
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Il follows from this that the editor 
in a university press will be very 
much a middleman between author 
and publishing committee. He will 
be unable to commit himself in 
advance completely to backing his 
hunches and handing out cheques to 
an author. His commercial rival will 
often be able to cheer on his author 
over the sherry in a much more un- 
buttoned way and with an open 
cheque book: for if the book that 
finally emerges has to be declined he 
can always regret that it turned out 
to be different from what was 
expected, and commercially un viable, 
something “ more suitable for a uni- 
versity press M and consider his lost 
cheque a risk worth taking. A uni- 
versity press editor has no such ready 
escape. If the book is not to be 
accepted, he will have to communi- 
cate (he decision of his superiors 
and, however polite the formula, it 
will have to convey that the book was 
unacceptable on grounds other than 
the commercial. 

It might be supposed in these cir- 
cumstances that the only safe course 
would be for an editor to wait until 
books were offered him unsolicited. 
But perhaps 75 per cent of the 
books so offered are likely to be 
of unacceptable quality. A publisher, 
university or commercial, who waited 
to be approached would soon perish. 
Publishing is one profession where 
it is not only legal bul essential to 
solicit, even in the street. The aca- 
demic market is a highly competitive 
one. University laboratories and 
common rooms arc thronged with 
publishers’ talent scouts. The uni- 
versity editor must be among them 
if his press is to flourish. Indeed, 
much of his energy will go in the 
refutation of rumours spredd by 
some of his rivals : that a University 
press is dll very Well for the book 
.that no one else would publish but 
is too slow, too unbusinesslike, -too 
reluctant to pay royalties, too un- 
skilled in publicity and so on. He 
Will hnve lo be active in refuting these 
recurring stories and in pointing out 
that his press is not only competi- 
tive In all these respeels but superior 
in its loyalty, to books which have 
ceased to sell a commercial mini- 
mum of copies for years, in its demo- 
tion to quality and in its general 
identification with the best interests 
of both scholars, and scholarship. 

Our editor, then, must.be freely 


most active where good food and 
drink are being consumed and it is 
there that the editor must be, how- 
ever great his longing for the solitary 
fireside and the chance to read in 


pence one of his own books. authors, his preoccupation with pro- 

And at every party he attends every duction problems, publicity problems, 


a dTitaKf .k f ^ on,y , The acadc T"ic author, however, 
nn.it A ! of ^ ese dl I scl P Jin «, at will usually have had some training 

SStSiSf^Sr*. d ;°. i y ec . l f 1 ° allfc u of in ,he a| t* of presentation. More- 

MOD e“s chiidlif. °lr er OVer ’ he wi,! ** lryinfi 1101 much 

SnV he" I f0r h, i da,ly ofl !" to e *P r *w himself as to express his 
Bnthnrc wl correspondence with contribution lo knowledge. He will 
with pro- therefore be free from at least those 
t^°"rr enU ’i. pUb, "^ problcn -- unities that we sissociale with the 
an - d olhe . r ncg “- “creative" author. He will not be 
fold thaUe will^ ^Kl n hflvo d i ma, l l " ab,e . t 9 ar 8 ue that obscurity is the 

vily has attracted. And it is the irony Sfitv U «JiH ^«? f h h ' S - P ! rV ?°' 

of publishing that, though it is a man’s Jo make He w fl bP • hC ,S l ? i “t 
interest in literature that usually rfarifw M L? In search 

brinas him Into ih^ i « c,anty ’ lucidity, conciseness, and 


conversation will sooner or later in- problems of royalty ami other nego- 
troduce the phrase “ Do you mind if liation, will be so pressing and mani- 


T talk shop for a moment ? ” In 
circumstances inimical to sober judg- 


ment, he will have to advise his vis- v j*y has attracted. And it is the irony 
h-vis about his relations with another 9* publishing that, though it is a man’s 


publisher, or about an idea for a 
book which may or may not be viable, 
or a grievance which must be re- 
membered and remedied. And 
through it all he will have to retain 
not only his memory but his discre- 
tion : he will have to remember what 
to forget and what not, and at the 
same time will have to decide what 
information can be prudently vouch- 
safed in return For further informa- 
tion that will fit usefully somewhere 
into the mental jig-saw puzzle with 
which his inner mind is continually 
tinkering. 

He will have to develop a mental 
vision (hat is bifocal : for he will live 
in the university as in a parish and 
always subject lo its pressures. But 
if he does not look beyond it, to the 
intellectual world at large, through 
the distant half of his lenses, his range 
will be too contracted. The best in 
authorship, the best in advice, must 
be sought wherever it js to be found. 
Nothing would be so disastrous to the 
true interests of his university, Ox- 
bridge or wherever, as to imagine 
that the best could be found only 
within its confines. 


fold that he will seldom have lime to 
read the manuscripts which his aeii- 


brings him into the profession, il is CQ 9 0lser T vs > 

the literary side of his temperament ? n P “i e f c ? r ^K- c ' UaS,0ns lhal 

that IIvpc npurpe, t « 10 for tOCSe. 


He will have to endure in silence 
much misunderstanding and when he 
does speak, even if he speaks with the 
longues of angels, he will still have 
to fight with one tongue tied behind 
his back. For the advice upon which 
bis own judgment, and that of bis 
committee, rests will normally be 
confidential. Anonymity in advice is 
a condition of candour, and tbe enh- 
'dour 'of advisers is Indispensable. He 
will seldom be free to explain all rhe 
reasons behind the decisions for 
which he will be held responsible 
evqn though he has not taken them : 
it Is easier for the critic to blame 
an individual than an institution. ■ 
And blame will not be lacking. In 
the tradition of English universities, 
as in English history, • there will 
always be a Prince Rupert and an 
Ironside, a Sir Hudibras, a Zeal-of- 
the-Land Busy, a Praise-God Bare- 
bones, all seeing ah institutional 


that lives nearest to starvation. He 
will blow other men's trumpets 
before other Jerichos than Oxford’s. 
His only paean will be an echo, 
anonymous in another's Preface. 
Alphabetical entry in Acknowledge- 
ments will be his epitaph, mute 
memorial to (be inglorious mutation 
by which the grub that might have 
been a butterfly became confused in 
Ihe chrysalis, changed its image, and 
emerged a working bee. But though 
the handkerchief lhal wipes his brow 
will never be a sudarium and his only 
relic will be an under-pensioned 
widow, he will at least have worked 
for scholarship and not for share- 
holders. 

Sometimes, of course, he will 'be 
drawn into “ editing ’’ in the narrower 
sense. An author whose native lan- 
guage is not English will sometimes 
require help (as the late Isaac Deut- 
scher did before he acquired his ulti- 
mate mastery of style). Sometimes a 
friend will make n point of asking that 
one read over a typescript and make 
suggestions, however drastic. And 
sometimes the editor will have special ' 
knowledge of a special field which will 
give his interventions and opinion 


Finally, since he is a specialist, he 
will not be particularly interested in 
the views of his editor about his book. 
He will respect criticism only from 
his equals or his superiors and the 
task of the editor therefore will bo 
not to attempt himself to criticize 
but lo find the outside adviser whose 
contribution to the - book, whether in 
suggestions for revision or simple 
endorsement, will help make the 
book as good as it can be. And 
when he has any criticisms it is he, 
the author bimself, who will bo 
expected to deal with them. And if 
he does not agree and yet cannot 
produce satisfactory counter-argu- 
ments he will always be free to 
approach another publisher. 

Relations between author and 
editor,' then, should begin with a 
synapsis of interest and sympathy 
and should aim at developing these 
into symbiosis. Like marriage the 
association should ideally be for 
richer or for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, for better and for worse. 
And it should reach beyond the 
grave. For books, like metaphors, 
are never quite dead. 
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old-fashioned Christmas 


Our editor, then, must.be freely bones, all seeing an institutional 
accessible both in his office and out press which -by its nature must often 
of It. He must be reasonably well be secretive as a dragon worthy of 
briefed in the current developments its St. George. And the severe 
and scholarship of many fields (for discipline, .which .^tran ns ^ a 
it will not do to tell a promising scholar in his own subject never 
crvstallogrRpber met at a party that to write - even a. truism without 
he must talk to a colleague better a hedging ' perhaps^ or a phalanx 

uc HIUJI win iu V o . niabm him ciircnmh Ihn 
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vefsiVoTwhioh his press is a depart- ft. meek ana civil ironi. idc 
men. and U.H w™ havacon.jderablr wfo,? Jl 

advantages. He will meet • <^<. down whatever .talents and. 

demic colleagues frequent y taste he may himself have by temper- 

on terms of friendship with n»v of The effort 

Luthers and- will sometimes be grpat apd he will 


UlOlll. lit T*,II 0 -* . ■ j 

- rega rding his friends as au tha ] jjj a vrake at night writing ip 

advisers, or - potentiaHy sgch ; >■ Th» ®f] e ^ ind the letters he would like, to 
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bis mind the : letters he would like. to 
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likely to forget S me n whose energies often delight trt 
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There i» no book in English which 
pi ov ides expertly comprehensive 
a review uf Latin American literature 
over the past 150 years as this one by 
Mrs. Franco. Mrs. Franco's reading is 
impressively extensive and she writes 
of her subject with great assurance, 
covering ir from the new republics' 
first gestures towards cultural iden- 
tity after independence to the pre- 
sent day. when Latin American liter- 
ature flourishes all over the world if 
not in the United Kingdom. 

Culturally. Latin America had 
little to oiler in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. and the European ideas that 
did manage lo tiller through there 
involved the minute cultural dlile in 
ardcnl controversies that arc unlikely 
lo stir the minds of many Europeans 
today. Mrs. Franco applies critical 
standards to this period which are 
perhaps too limited to its own con- 
text. It K surprising for instance 
that she can take the Nicaraguan 
“modernist " poet Rubdn Dario so 
seriously. He was important for the 
Spanish language at the lime because 
he was the first Lo imitate 
French symbol isL poetry in it. But 
Mrs. Franco might have applied 
more rigorous, less uncomplaining 
criticism to puetry that today seems 
unoriginal, imprecise and banal. 

Part of the trouble with Mrs. 
Franco's book is that she covers so 
much ground that she has little time 
left for profound analysis. She 
. rcvecils the plots of so many novels 
that it is hard to distinguish one 
from another, and certainly hard to 
discover which novels she thinks goO<J 
and which bad. Borges only gets four 
pages. Curios Fuentes scarcely two. 
Many lesser writers are luckier. Are 
we much the wiser for instance about 
Vicente Huidobro when we Jearn 
. Chat he “ wrote poetry that used 
■ during typographical devices and 
had a free form ** ? Of too many 
writers we get to know nothing more 
; than that they tire gifted with, say, 

• a “great sensitivity”. 

And yel Mrs>, Franco does come up 
: with many useful insights, and her 
: classification of themes is always 
sound; race,- nature, politics', coarao- 
vpoUtanishi, &c. She « exdeUept par- 
;! Ucularly on the ‘Latin. American 
.. writer's difficult quest, for some sort ■ 
of: Identity: distinct from his European 
heritage. This quest has bepn resolved 1 


in many ways in Latin America, the 
most notable perhaps being many 
writers’ identification with the Indian. 
Olliers have used their special posi- 
tion of being at one remove from 
Europe to good effect because they 
have been uhle to assimilate European 
culture cdecticuliy without losing 
sight nl the same time of their own 
peculiar natural surroundings. Thus 
Borges has perversely imbibed such 
English masters as Chesterton and 
Stevenson without forgetting that he 
is an Argentinian. 

On politics Mrs. Franco is less 
assured not because she is not able 
skilfully to describe her writers* atti- 
tudes to it but rather because she 
. is occasionally hazy about the political 
background itself. She is perhaps too 
ready to take the writers at their word, 
thus appearing to believe for instance 
that Gabriel Gonzdlcz Videln was 
“ dictator " of Chile in 1949. Miguel 
Angel Asturias, incidentally, is not 
exiled by his government in Buenos 
Aires nowadays, for he is Guatema- 
lan ambassador in Paris. 

Mrs. Franco could hHve said more 
about the theatre (there is no men- 
tion of Jorge Diaz or Jos6 Triana) 
and Modern Culture oj Latin Ameri- 
ca is an ambitious title for a book 
that tells us very little indeed 
about painting (though it is good 
on the muralists there is- virtually 
nothing about modern abstract art), 
nothing at ail about music (what 
about Villa Lobos 7), nothing about 
sculpture (wtuil about Maria Col- 
vin 7), and virtually nothing about 
architecture, a field in which Latin 
America has made by far its most 
outstanding cultural contributions. 
Even in her chapters on the nine- 
teenth century a description oF those 
genteel, Parisian public buildings of 
Buenos Aires, for Instance, would 
have been a help. Mrs. Franco men- 
tions Sebastian Salazar Boody's mag- 
nificent book Uma la horrible, in 
which he analyses the social and 
economic assumptions behind Peru- 
vian history largely from the point 
of view of the city's architecture. But 
she gives us no idea of. whnl that 
sinister city actually looks like. 

Yet despite these shortcomings 
Modern Culture of Latin America 
'is the best comprehensive guide avail- 
able at iin jr rate to Latin American 
paetry and prose, It Is certainly esseh- 1 ! ’ 
tlal. reading for anyone interested in.. ; 
or studying- ttvo subject. 


In 19/0 the closed world of I .sis Casas 
sc hoi m ship was violently agitated by 
n biography published in si popular 
series nnd written by the doyen of 
Spanish scholars— Don Ramon 
Menlndez Pidal.The protector of the 
Indians was presented as a patholo- 
gical liar (the impossibility of his 
statistics of slaughtered Indians is 
obvious), as a self-important, ambi- 
tious left-winger who, compared with 
other missionary priests less fond of 
publicity, had little ’‘real” contact 
with the Indians he sough! to protect 
and no Christian feelings for his fel- 
low Spaniards, colonizers of a vast 
area. The secret of Las Casas's 
“ double " personality was the clinical 
paranoia or a man who found (hat his 
simple hide fixe (Indians equals 
good, Spanish encomenderux equals 
evil) was not accepted by others as a 
revealed truth. 


with 


Spanish settlers with “enlrmw 
Indians to work their estate* (2?* 
Mcndinlez Pidal’s virtues 'wT? 
!™ Sl .., on , l : u \ Cas ?*'s almost pah!! 

OKoinh its 


to win the support of ih^SpS 
court for the Indian cause and was 


Detailed criticism followed— parti- 
cularly from Lewis Hanke, main 
defender of the Spanish struggle 
for justice of which Las Cusax 
was so major a part, and from 
Manuel Gimdnez Ferndndcz, M. 
'Butaillon now publishes a col- 
lection of essay s on Las Casas, 
most of (hem written in the pre-Pidal 
era ; in the preface Bat ail ton reveals 
his obvious distress that his own work 
should have served as ammunition in 
the Pidal offensive. Of all the contro- 
versialists Bat&illon is the most 
moderate because he is one of the 
most scholarly. 

He is not blind to Las Casas's de- 
fects, and emphasizes his political 
opportunism in his search for allies : 
plans must be modified to collect 
support. The first essay on the early 
career of Las Casas before he en- 
tered the Dominican order ’* Le 
clerigo; Gasps” shows him as more 
the practical pian and less Ihe ideo- 
logue than is traditionally supposed. 
When there is little possibility of sup- 
port for his plan for “ communal” 
Indinn settlements he chauges over to 
a seemingly contradictory scheme for 
mixed Indian and Spanish villages. 
How far any of his schemes were 
practicable is another question : the 
versatillti of the hornme d'at'iion 
verges- ofien on that famous Spanish 
vice arbUrlsmo or the concoction of 
projects. His schemes took little 
uccount. eiVbftf of the potentialities 


of the “gentle'' Indians or of the 
motives which made Spaniards lace 
Ihe enormous perils of colonizing a 
great continent. 

The most controversial essay uf hulled of the 

the collection is Butaillon 's criticism al,u v ie li,,on to it supported- his 
of Remesal's account (written in siHulion was to subject them lo’iht 
Iti 19) of the evangelization of a terri- aucct authority of the crown. He 
lory in Guatemala called by its evan- *“*.■ . e f a c,1 8' J 8cd in a camraitn 
gelizers Vera Pa/ — “ True Peace ” as 
opposed to Ihe peace of the desert 
created by the avaricious and blood- 
thirsty contjulst adores. One of the 

set pieces of Las Cusiuu literature, it 
set out to prove the possibility of 
peaceful conversion. Remesal’s 
IHsioria is shown up as a skilful 
Dominican hagiography ; the touches 
of realistic detail conceal the presen- 
tation of a cautious and slow attempt 
at peaceful penetration as a miracu- 
lous and instantaneous conversion of 
warlike tribes by songs and music, 
with triumphal arches created by 
grateful converts. Alas, the dates 
are wrong. The hero of the expe- 
dition, the martyr Luis Cancer, was 
not a member of it; the chieftain 
“ Don Juan " could not have 
exchanged hats with a Spanish official 
who was absent at the time. All this 
demythologizing is not meant to 
diminish the significance of Las 
Casas’s insistence on peaceful conver- 
sion, nor (to the disgust of the 
colons, whose hatred of Las Casas’s 
publicity campaigns against planter 
oppression was as unbounded as It 
wus understandable) the effects of his 
persistence on Spanish authorities. 

The same calm expertise is dis- 
played in the dissection of another 
central document in the Las Casas 
controversy: the Panwer de Yucay. 

The Panwer claimed that Las total neglect of their interests. 
Casas, inspired by the devil, utluckcd To Spanish nationalists he repre- 

bn V inn n f CrvlinV aAifni<a!nnlii m ...i. . _i! (V.. In Vk4iiSn QrrhlfftiOl 


„ w,ivefflber 2 we published .t letter 
editor from Mrs. Alison 


SaT the widow of Arthur Waley. 

* which described how 

f May. a v;l ' 1 anunml 

* Willey's papers 


out to show that humanitarian phm 
for the amelioration of the luC 
condition would also bring in cash lo 
“ K r>;‘! Treasury hard pressed by 
the infidel in Europe. 

It has been part of the Las Casas 
controversy to overestimate grossly 
his influence, turning him into a moral 
dictator. Butaillon sees him' at work, 
ceaselessly it is true, but without any 
more power than would be granted 
in court and government circlet to 
a local expert in colonial affairs, per- 
sistent and troublesome but a man 
whose efforts inspired respect. 

Of all the scholars nho hare 
tackled the case of Las Casas, Bataif- 
Ion is the least prone to he omc>\ 
away from scholarship to polemics by 
the immensity of die problem which 
lies behind the controversy. L» 
Casas was engaged in the first large- 
scale contact of western civilization 
with what whs to be later known » 
the underdeveloped world. The 
theological debate concerned what 
was the proper -relation between 
Europeans and the “inferior" races. 

Like many of his successors, Las 
Casas idealized the natives and 
abused the colons. He was totaH) 
convinced of his own rectitude loth* 
point of injustice to others' convic- 
tions and, more excusably, to tk* 


maun- 

Journals, 'diaries, notebooks. 
S' photographs. &o.. were rc- 
from 22 Great Janie* -Street, 
h .hi same issue we commented in 
5, column that the disappearance ul 
I mass of material was an incshm- 
Sloss to scholars in many fields, 
^lavc now received the following 
ijtmenl from Norman L). Slovens. 

University Librarian. Rutgers 
i'fliiersiiy. New Brunswick, New Jcr- 


foiieNty, 

t»: 

Ruifers University, which has been 
Hiidy interested in Arthur Waley ‘x 
wit for wine years, joins the writer of 
(mmtKun in The Times Literary Sup- 
\ fata of November 2, l%7. in dc- 
’ | (faring ihe loss lo the scholarly world 
| ,-t Waley’s personal papers, let lent. Ac. 
i.is some interested people know, the 
jlikmity acquired, in February. I%.t, 
I Iran i well-known London dealer, a 
'jeetion of Wa ley's books and papers, 
ipesumxbly discarded when lie moved 
(lim Gordon Square in September, 
j ]%i Dr. Waley knew- of this ncquisi- 
Lon, i brief descriptive article conccrn- 
aig whidt was published in the Journal 
I of iht Rutgrrs University Library in 
l- \m, YWb. A preliminary typewritten 
1 inveniorv it available for users of the 
1 nuwwl. 

If js with melancholy satisfaction in- 
iwJlhai «e commit di calc the fuel that 


what must hint been ihe least imp or- 
lam material wjs , paid) ik-sinictioii in 
il»e major loss of May, |%.t. 

I he article referred lo is by the bib- 
liographer of Rutgers University 
Library. Mr. Francis A. Johns. It 
is entitled “ A Collection of Papers 
of Arthur Waley and Beryl dc 
/oele " and announces that the lib- 
rary has “recently acquired a 
collection of books and papers for- 
merly belonging to Arthur Waley and 
Beryl dc Zoete’’- The mute rial 
’’ came as a result of his [Wa ley's] 
moving I rum Gordon Square to 
Great James Street nearby in Blooms- 
bury: it is in no sense an organized 
collection, but rather an accumulated 
mass of papers”. It includes 
writings by Waley on Japanese and 
Chinese studies, on history, art, 
anthropology, ballet and skiing, note- 
books. letters from the Sitwells. Mary 
McCarthy, Bernard Berctison and 
many others, as well as some 3,000 
books, more than a third of them 
inscribed to Waley or Beryl de Zoete 
or with their annotations. There are 
also manuscripts of books and 
articles, unpublished works and much 
more. 


Readers may have seen references lo 
Mr. Giles Gordon’s recent article 
on the Arts Council Literature Panel, 
which he leaves this month. Though 
he takes pains lo dissociate himself 


Irom other criticisms of that institu- 
tion, Mr. Gordon appears in be at 
one with us in feeling that state 
subsidy for literature i> impossible 
without a policy, and that at present 
suoh a policy is lacking. Indeed he 
goes even further by suggesting that 
the panel “should advise the Arts 
Council to stop paying money to 
individuals ”. This comes as a parti- 
cularly desolate confession from one 
who. only a year ago. wrote lo this 
paper testifying that - During my 
period of life on the Panel, if one 
writer of whom 1 happen to think 
highly benefits from my being there, 
and who I believe will thus be able 
lo go on writing in the way he wants 
lo write, I shall have fell my time welt 
spent *'. 

Mr. Gordon doesn’t claim to 
be able lo put forward a policy him- 
self, but he thinks something should 
be done to stimulate bookshops, and 
that teachers and children ought to 
be indoctrinated “ with the idea that 
rending books and possessing them 
oneself is a worthy pursuit ". These 
too were points in the proposal for 
the establishment of local “ books 
councils " which we made a year ago 
as an utternutive to what Mr. Gordon 
calls ” a snobbish extension of the 
dole ”. 

One measure that, it seems, parti- 
cularly riled Mr. Gordon was the 
Council’s lavish subsidy to the Lon- 
dim Magazine, which he criticizes 


for failing to acknowledge this aid 
and also for going on being printed 
“by one of the country’s most 
expensive printers Docs he, one 
wonders, realize that the same firm 
have printed not only the Arts Coun- 
cil's annual report but also the Dec- 
ember Socialist Coniine imiry, in 
which his article appears ? 


A further flurry at Penguin ? Six 
months after Anthony Godwin's de- 
parture from Penguin comes news 
of another reshuffle in thal quarter. 
Sir Edward Boyle, who became 
managing director of the new hard- 
back house, Allen Lane The Pen- 
guin Press, after Godwin's departure, 
is handing over (at somewhat short 
notice) to Charles Clark, a former 
member of Godwin's Penguin team. 
Sir Edward is remaining vice-chair- 
man of Penguin Books and a director 
of the hardback Press. Although Sir 
Edward's spell at practical (ns distinct 
front boardroom) publishing wus in- 
deed brief he considers the time well 
spent — “ I was extremely glad to have 
a responsible executive job for this 
period because one gets more the 
feel of publishing from the inside; 
being responsible for executive deci- 
sions brings home some of the snugs 
involved ... Of course one bus 
disappointments ... but I was well 
backed up at Vigo Street.” Amon^ 
the books arranged for -publi- 
cation by Sir Edward arc : a study of 


Firbank by Brigid Brophy; Michael 
Edward es on Nehru as an Indian 
statesman; Chari flex by Benedict 
Nightingale; nnd Michael CiJcnny 
on Krasin.-. Sir Edward and his suc- 
cessor are not strangers — they have 
worked together on Penguin's educa- 
tional programme. When asked lo 
comment on the new situ al ion 
Charles Clark, who remains director 
of education at Penguin, said! 
** I am. of course, delighted 
to be working with Sir Edward 
Boyle at Allen Lane: The Penguin 
Press. As far as my own role 
goes, it is in drawing on the very full 
resources of Harmoiidsworth, espec- 
ially in editorial, soiling, promotion 
work, thal my own Penguin experi- 
ence can best be used. We are going 
flat out to offer authors, agents and 
American publishers a really inte- 
grated service in both hardback and 
paperback, especially across the wide 
range of social sciences that Ihe Peli- 
can and Penguin nun -fiction list 
covers.” 


A last wold about loseph Whitaker 
(.see “ 100 Whitakers " in lust week* 
TLS) who was quite ready lo writ* 
fiction if it produced facts. When he 
started his Almanack the Civil Service 
would not lell him their salaries so 
Whitaker printed what he 1 Nought 
they were worth. Pride perhaps, or 
embarrassment, soon brought a full 
confession. 


the King of Spain’s sovereignly in 
Peru to such effect that, but for the 
intervention of the judicious Vitoria, 
file monarch might have abandoned 
Peru. Substitute paranoia for the 
devil and you have the thesis of 
Menlndez Pidal. 

Bataillon first proves the author- 
ship of the Paracer and then exposes 
Us bias. Las Casus never contested 
the King’s sovereignty, though he did 
see him os a “ king over lesser (native) 
kings". From first to last he wished 
lo extract the Indians from the 
dutches of Ihe envomendems— 


scttls anti-Spain. Main architect o! 
the Black Legend, he supplied ge«n- 
lions of Protestants with the m 
materials which enabled than u 
denigrate Spain’s greatest achteje- 
ment— the civilization of UJ 
America. He was pn»WJ,J 
insufferable man to deal wm- 
but, then, so were most w 
his opponents. For the author 
the Paracer de Yucay American IF 
was a dowry which endowed the cj- 
quistadores for their pains Jn W 
fixing the ugly sisters of the 
world : the dirty Indians. 


-V- 
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;:f UNINVOLVED '""r 

JOHrt V-^COLN 1 Qte J\dan 9 & Mexico* i38ppk Bodiey Head, 

/kfc k ll ' nHiirtt 1*1 or IfldvinL Klkfl NArltnVlC 


URUGUAY’S MAN OF LETTERS 

JoS ft Enrique Rod6: Ariel. Edited by Gordon Brotheraton. 106pp. Cnnibrldgo University Press, V* 


Thrw’orlcs'of thi Uruguayan thinker/ 
Josd Enrique Rodtf, were once 
better known outside Latin America. 
Aiteurin Bevaa an<l Havelock EUifa 


social motivation or analysing North 
American civilization, he keeps his 
feet firmly in the clouds. The 
examples he cites, whether admoni- 
tory or exemplary, are usually from 


Of all countries Mexico has- perhaps . described Than others: Cphvereatloiis -f ff those. who spoke wamjjy library sources; never from ox peri 

j- the strangest: effect oh' Ihe iritaglna-^ - in * Toluca- ViH'age about the electri- " r nl ?°? n T cr n . eoce ->' these', serious objections dc 


This new edition is ^,’wll-Pg 
sen ted and scholarly i if ... 

hitherto unexplored i 

Rodd archives and | 

introduction, gives a srt lg j 
of the -relationship 
thougl.t^d that 



FIFTY-YEAR RULE 


Extracts from reviews published anonymously in the TLS on December 6, 1917 


Hie Ahman. By C. M. Tatham. 

The Dawn Patrol. By Paul Bl-wsm-R, R.N.A.S. 

E'tty airman, one thinks, must be- ourselves forgetting to think much of 


unit s poet in some degree, whether 
bteve the gift of verse or not ; for 
h ikes dangerously ” a life of won- 
in. among the great elements, in a 
J* of exaltation. The fable of 
«ia'ut is come true. Shcllcyun 
Jitioos of cloud and light and daedal 
wh are the airman's daily scene. 
■W new, exhilarated quickening of 
^nce may not inspire the coming 
teination when it is free hi any 
leave this steady imendur- 
^ l nnt * Stt ^ not the ocean 
but the winds ! Meantime, 
follow the air have other 
^besides the joy of lllglii lo think 
im y l? vc 10 h o infinitely wary 
J^^ful for enemies, both in 
- c!ou ® and on the curth. But 


viii ujv tuun. iiui 

thtniI WnC L of preoccupation and 


Mni D !?!h a , bSenl <lan a er m,lkc P°'K* 
(j-Jl 1 ‘ he n, °re their human emo- 

— we r<u d in the newspapers of 


hilv , Q wroplancs going up 
.. 7 and.do n g miraculous deeds of 


^;butl 


the manner of it or the quality. 

How much of C. M. Tatham’* 
poem has, been . transferred from 
lictiml experience, or to what extent 
it is the work of imagination, we do 
not know. If it is all imngincd, it is, 
we should say, remarkubly success- 
ful. Miss Tiilluun writes in a free, 
imrhyined accentual metre, not with 
entire mastery, but with pleasant 
variety and Frequent -fresh ness of 
rhythm. Mr. Bcwsher is content 
with ordinary measures, and his 
thoughts sind feelings nre correspond- 
ingly more on the normul plane. He 
never strains for effect, though his 
diction does not always escape con- 
vention and commonplace : the 

strongest impression his poems leave 
is of a since ro and ingenuous nature 
devoted to duty, bill of keen sensi- 
bilities. 1 1 is rather surprising to find 
u lighter among the clouds so fur 
removed from arrogance and audaci- 
ties. and so responsive, us he races 
through the skies, lo thoughts, of 
simple piety and gentleness. He 


what 2 i °“ Wc ever try m imagine ... . 

MfaTSJL fh° se winged things describes in vivid detail an air raid at 
WThkiw 1 1 spiritual pains night. He feels thul he is 


^'Ixkv qr< jo urs . isolated in the desecrating the night's beauty 
tl»«K5 h “ ,1,an ly throbbing 7 and stillness: he spares a thought - 

,|J us n i-V^oks bring it home for the sleepless below him, who lie humanity to i 

Btoch ' ) lhe y fell of h so listening to his droning engine ; he which pervades 

F ,r " if) Itself thal ’ “ 


we find describes how he comes above u 


city all ablaze with lamps which 
suddenly dies into utter darkness 
at the fear of his approach ; and 
then he espies the furnace he has 
come to wreck, and among the blind- 
ing searchlights, outlining every wire 
of his machine, drops his bombs— 
"such fearful death with .such great 
cuae Bui though so glad to hurry 
back to the friendly West and home, 
he is put-sued by remorseful thoughts 
of those whose dead he bus killed 
“ like a thief ” in the night. In another 
poem he paints the horrors of flying. 
It is a snowy, .stormy day. but he has 
set himself the task of (lying a certain 
height ; and he brings very near to us 
the terrors of an imaginative nature 
in " his box of wood and steel" play- 
ing " at pilcb-and-toss with Death ”, 
while the winds rock and buffet him 
from side to side, and then the deli- 
cious peace as he gently flouts down, 
his task performed. He will no! gloze 
over the terrors of his calling, though 
he can hymn so delightedly the Joy? 
of Flying Now know I why the 
skylark sings ” — even allowing him- 
self a certain acorn of the ant-like 
mortals on the ground - and rejoice 
jn the virginal seclusion and remote 
purity of the skies through which he 
floats on the dawn patrol. 

It is this last kind of motion, the 
sense of being drawn Up out of 
u more ecstatic life, 
Miss Tntham’s poem, 
its theme js the experience of an air- 


man "who fails (o return". He 
mounts “ on a gay summer morning 
in rapturous flight ”, nnd tumbles out 
his thoughts and fancies and feelings. 

( will tell what I may of the air dial is 
new to man, 

For 'lis ccrtnln, we see with new eyes 
who sec from new heights. 

He tells of the clouds of glory ; of 
the birds which will not come near 
or alight on his "travelling ship’’; 
of the loneliness, missing (he sense of 
Lhe earth, "the compnniunship of 
the seasons, the company of months " 
in the air, where there is no fall of 
the leaf; he longs for the familiar- 
sights of autumn, the smarting smoke 
from the fires of lenves; nnd that 
brings the realization of what 
" means now — no longer the 
and garden, the lamp- 
on the flooL the 
mother "all in all, the light in the 
house ”, who bnde him farewell in 
thHl fateful month of August, but 
England, in whose cause he went out 

n ; Then comes a gayer passage 
ich he imagines the clouds al 
play with him in the rosy duwn, 
beautiful changeful cqmptinioli.s, un- 
til he looks down and sees fragments 
of earth through the magic fog. and 
suddenly remembers the leveller 
Death. The mood changes, and lhe 
airman’s thoughts fall into despond- 
ency, and be thinks of the mother 
" With writing eyes ", and of his 
childhood and its mining. It is 


" home 1 

house 

shine 


CUTTING THE 


. , by NettJe Lee Benson. 243pp. Published fbr the l^pw®^ < 
T &■> ^ Am^St^byae University of Texas Press. 


iiW Sit** 

^ L. •. 9' ctln history mves. nrnnpr u/r*tohf fn ifin ■' Daftlv applied before [ j vU i* 


)% Sir Rickman John Godloe. 

,2 :; r lcon of the Victorian 
sreat' thing, in 
'tier u.°" a Royal ipatient. was 
ikle'oBL' VrfrS'-^ Way and never 
Vaoher f r hc w ? a y- Likewise the 
Mm j on a life 
must neither so- 
T «nnot Hn.! 

’'■'shivt ri ^ himself that we 

Wo&, 8 iWross!hirt ' 


• 'tf# 


: v mm fl 

varleliesof hallucinogenic dto, end ! here -wl ,«***#;•* 

.. l.k .sUki mirk n Kolnfi). oliup Knf iiMfiSS a (ntlr.'.rt-K an If- 


«*• I' ■ i * w ■ ’ the revolt - o* *•* 

Mswrawl- ^rqprMoqtatiyes 1 participated »he ' - Jeoders pf 


t.ai tporaf apd- edlj- rafid MiWhichideas of great import- Arm y an 

i!o a>;T e—L.- 1 DAri/latht ' ViOfizsn ■ sO&ca * *f im a jla. S . ' n i 


spent half a night with a. . alive bul across a . . . . lT , , r .. T . . { , A 

phrodite after a diaappolnting ert-i hallucinogenic jnu^hrohitts^bad, while ^kplfUUa 
counter with’ the Seri Indians- (once rarefying his :per?5ept.lo% 4 


• renowned for t-iief r ferocity and dress somehow 'and palpfuJly a$af jv pt mb' 
- •» of pelican leathers bpt now near a bus rieverthoiefe? made.;hb tesjleqt ^adiii 
-dilapidaied ehdj. . V : -■'■ : A*- • ; hook ..pf ,it» and, his ^M^co .wflf fiiw = | -grajw 

‘ iSorpe of ' these probes are.VbelJcr.:: a- worthy ( pjac^iti 


but from the Rockefeller Institute. 
Anaesthetics, diphtheria antitoxin. 
Lister's life-work is a signal s!i | varsa|1< the protective treatment 
instance of what cVery doctor knows rabies, the localizafion of the 

•—that the science and m l of medieine functions ,of the brain, the trans- 
and surgery owe more to peace than n ,j ss j on of plague by rat-fleas, of 

to war. It is true thal Ambrotse ma , aria an d yellow fever by mos- 
Pard— his "Journeys in Diverse q U i t0 s — these discoveries, which 

are indeed of the : fir^l ,.mWIDl fc 
jude, 
from 


m Diverse 

Places" makes fine reading rtowa- 
-was .an Army surgeon at the 
wa rs when he. discovered i the u se of 


came npf. >by 
laboratories and; 


War, •: but 
frpm : the. 


vfasgfcj WIT 

? D 1 ' U hl V centuries ago. 

S hl ; b« wr L d ^ rk “ S Z l ! War. the Naoc 
a&Wni and : wlth .. careful - American Civil 


The Thirty Year* 
oleonic Wars, thi 
careful: ' A. ne rican Civil War, brought no 
^ He is the metiical or surgical disedvery of :b e 

"W AW hvycdonfi ii f„si maSiitud, Th? Crimean War 
L^P?iltl i i*£ r i ,, . e P! icw > ht brought^ 


laboratories— the Pusteur, Rocke- 
feller, and Lister Institutes, and 
similar piaces-rwhere the young men 
can be masters of their own time and 
their own thtories.. To this fncl Lis- 
ter bears witness : every page of the 
book deepens our sense of his quiet- 
ness. Of Course, it was something 
niore than a mere habil of guarding 
himsdL against interruption of his 
work— ns a boy .learning his- leksons 
puts his hands over his ear*; Ii wns 
quietness of ‘the spirit : he hud been. 

boyhood and early manhood; a 
member of. the Society of 'Friends; 
and when he depnrted'from : them, he 


itu.»v. ephemeral, sLill guided himself by whul they had 

some of them— new lecbnicalilits.of d |je f or him. Best of ali. his pome 

- — new devices and ingenu- .. .. L! _ 


operatum, new acvtn> »»« . ]|f c had inspired him. Of his father 

iues and appliances , and war un- Hn(J hjs mother— whom Sir Ric(tman 
earths new dweases to be made out Godler describes so well that one 
and fought— trench-fey _r, gt g almost seems to have known them— 
grcne— just as -the nwktngjjr lt|e M. js - enough he |- e to say , hat was 


y k r,- ran War did grcne-^just as n ." Y » ” r*; it is enough heie to say that he w«i 
nfeclive treatment Golhard Tunnel “ near,1 J c ^ , J' h ^ deserving of them, and they of him. 
SlwS dfeew?... Love of science, faith, love of duty, 

«rniE*tive treauhenl edvenes of 1' h J it self-i'cstraint, all these and mote he 

nqt discover *ne protect.ve ‘re u ^tesw. ffloijhes hdm. learned from his home life, and never 

[ rQ ?\ . start to against tetanus. Ten days logo nd f ma ke them. . We look for- , el g0 of them. 

ii- .- of hist quali* ^ papers announced ' the dtscoy y ^ lhM1 , fl0 | in the oolgssal oyer- 


a 'cii^re for declared tetanus ; but Ihjs JgJ. 00 ‘ r . military- surgery. 
'• Wl of: g00d . neW? ^ Wh SSm« ^ io ldBtjre|y_. 1 hospital . studies 


them, 
work 

but ; in ... i u 
a f home, 1 and above 


(STEPHEN PAGET.) 


a strongly religious nature which here 
discloses its mystical fervour, 
coloured afresh by the vast loneli- 
ness of the air ami the “ rain bo wed 
arches of Heaven Suddenly he 
braces himself for action hs the 
sounds of biittlc conic near: " there 
are others now' in the air. not all arc 
my friends. . , . The tips of the trem- 
bling planes are listening cars and 
then ” What have you dune to me, 
flying brother bee 1 ” He is hit, but 
urges his ship higher into the clouds—- 

. . . poor bird, t hate you to stumble and 

fall 

With twisted and mangled wiiias— You 
were ever su free. 
We have both loved flijilit together. 

So among the " ussuiling elements ", 
in flight to ” the fiery sun. to the pri- 
mal skies, to the Throne of the High- 
est ’*, conies death and initiation. It 
is a very personal voice which speaks 
in this poem, with a freshness not 
only due to the new vision of life in 
the air. After the glut of journa lists’ 
sensations which the war gives us. it is 
good lo return to poetic emotion ; 
and here we can Feel ourselves trans- 
ported to this world of strange experi- 
ence, with its terrors, its ecstasies, and 
its illumination. 

(LAURENCE BINYON.) 


The Airman was published by Mil- 
ford at 8d, ; The Down Patrol by 
Erskiue Macdonald at Is. 


“ It is nlioVc crlU^sm " 

The Poetry Review 


THE 
WORLD 
. OF 
POETRY 


Et/lteft by • 

CLIVE SAN.SOM 


Piuicts Train 200 ciln:< end ports on 
lhe art a ii(l function oT poetry, arranged 
under such headings ut ‘ Imagination 
‘Meaning* , . ‘E inoutin*, *Conini uniedi ion’ 


2nd impression 

PHOENIX HOUSE, 25s 


all -in quiet Published by Macnjiilan at 18$. 
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Sociology 


; Ornithology 


WITH BARS AND WITHOUT 


Religion 


KIWI COUNTRY 


PERPETUAL CONVERT 


Michael Wouj- : Prison. 303pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode, £2 10s. 


j{ mi all l hi* wondered wlieLher a busy 
pnltuciil writer. who. we are told, 
has. also been in charge of I he re- 
search for Randolph Churchill & bio- 
graphy of his lather, could bring to 
a study of British penal institutions 
more than a joiirn.i list's impressions. 
But Pri.\on is. in tael, much the best 
book oil the subject since Sir Lionel 
Fun’s account ol‘ prison*, and boc- 
slak (.published in I *J5 1 ». mid has the 
advantage af ,i wider scope. Mr. 
Wolff deals in detail with detention 
centres, attendance centres, approved 
schools and remand homes as well, 
tit us pro v id i ny an accurate and up- 
to-date guide to the total penal struo- 
ture. Prison is. after all, for many 
ofle rulers only the latest of the insti- 
tutions they have known, and its 
effectiveness can best be judged in 
relation to what has gone before. 
And after-care is a necessary post- 
script. 

Mr. Wulft \ method is almost 
entirely descriptive. He gives vs a 
factual account of what the places 
arc like, who runs them, who are sent 
(here, how ihc time is spent. Hia 
suggestions for improvement are 
brief and practical, itnd he indulges 
In no flights of penological theory. 
Tills. Is not to sav that he Jacks 
appreciation of the complexity of the 
problems of crime and (he treatment 
of offenders. But his brief is to pro- 
vide an objective study of the exist- 
ing institutions uiul to ask, often only 
by implication, whether they do 
indeed “encourage and assist 
prisoners to lead «i good and useful 


life ”, which in the avowed purpose 
of penal treatment and training as 
set out in the Prison Rules. 

The rale of recoil 1 viction. especially 
among young offenders and borstal 
hoys, would suggest that such an aim 
is imperfectly realized. The success 
rales of boy.s from approved schools 
declined front 63 per cent to 13 per 
cent in the decade 1950-60. More 
than half of burst id boys are recon- 
victed within two years of release: 
more than half arc back in 
prison or borstal after three 
or four years of freedom. And 
seven years after release only three 
out of ten have not been reconvicted. 
Jt is borstal training indeed that conies 
under Mr. Wolff’s severest criticism. 
He finds Sir Alexander Paterson's 
idealistic insistence on self-discipline, 
with its echoes — and not such remote 
ones either— of public school mys- 
tique, inappropriate to the changed 
character of the boys and young men 
sent to borstals today. A recurring ele- 
ment in borstal governors’ annual re- 
ports is the insistence on the fre- 
quency of violence and intractable be- 
haviour. This is to some extent due 
to Ihc fact that criminals are sent to 
borstals who would earlier have been 
sentenced to imprisonment. Mr. Wolff 
calls for a radical look at the assump- 
tions of borstal training, for the tra- 
ditional system is appropriate for only 
a minority of delinquents, who are in 
any case dealt with now in detention 
centres. The development of alterna- 
tive forms of treatment— of which de- 
tention centres arc (he most significant 


—has aliened the basis of borstal He deals sympathetically with such 
training, which nevertheless continues matters as prison employment and 


with many of the hearty hopes of the 
pioneers of thirty and forty years ago. 
Classification lies at l he heart of any 


the genuine attempts that are being 
made to improve it. He recognizes 
the worth of the consider able cduca- 


.serious programme of penal reform, tional programme in most prisons, and 
and much has been done to make it pays tribute to the efforts to improve 
effective. But at once any attempt at the prison routine through ■ such 
basic reorganization is confronted methods as group counselling. Hut 
with the haneless legacy of ancient his detailed description of the dead 


remand humps and approved^, 
m;e no, , hc perfect aosSr ^f 
N'olll can even suggest that a » J? 
pule n zed register of pol S 
dchnquents” may be S 
NMulcsev reservations there ms l 
on the ground of protecting £ 
itcdimi of the individual, iherecin 


v r. tiirbott (Editor) : Butter's Birds of New Zealand. 259np, 48 Kathryn C it, ,■ « - 

E - gone-plate lithographs by J. G. Keulemans. Macdonald. £7 10s. THRYN c - Hulme . Undiscovered Country. 306pp. Muller. 30s. 


I tiki's Birds of Sew Zealand is not 
i >nfy a very handsome book, for 
Ihkh great credit must be given to 
Reproducers, John Weathcihill, Inc.. 
(fTokyo, but also one which, thanks 
editor of this new edition. 
p,G. Turbot!, will undoubtedly 
j 0 die funic of the late 
j; Walter Uwry Buffer. Among 
Jr famous ornithologists of the 
(jjieenlh century, Duller holds 
|te ry special place of honour, 
lb ms the historian of Now 
j&dand birds, and author of 
Jtftul published works and count- 
| to scientific contributions, of which 
i: second edition of his History of 
ItMs of New ZeahiHil, 1888, was 
dwwledged to be the best. The 
[rid observations which he pub- 
;4td in that volume are abundant 
lyMf af what a good naturalist he 
.'in, but the original texl was too 
A<fl| and marred to some extent by 
jktigtby digressions “only faintly re- 
nted to species under discussion ”, 
[There were also passages in the origi- 
1 bA ie\l which his latest editor has 
a thought best to omit, while preserv- 
1 in/ in iis original form the invaluable 
Ubumllons sad comments on the 
jewnteraporary scene in which (ns Mr. 
Turboti stresses) Buffer gave just the 
Hid of detail necessary to the stu- 
ikm of avian ecology attempting to 
whs the reasons for good or poor 
mini of each species, 
ft must be remembered that Buffer 
I'ftl.ala lime when the islands were 
uttrgoing the most rapid changes 
be to colonial development : the 


effective. But at once any attempt at 
basic reorganization is confronted 
with the hopeless legacy of ancient 
prisons, built n century ago with the 
firm conviction that imprisonment 
was primarily a custodial matter. 
Even some of the new institutions 


hand of institutional procedures that 
still characterize most prisons— such 
us the u count ’’ nine times a day and 
the elubumte ritual of locking and 


have had to be diverted front their unlocking-confirms .hits main recnm- 


proper purpose because of the sheer 
pressure of numbers. Mr. Wolff is 
convinced that traditional forms of 
imprisonment are wholly inappro- 
priate for most offenders. Obso- 
lescence is n term that can be 
applied to much more than the 
buildings themselves. If the pri- 
mary purpose of imprisonment is 
really one of training and rehabili- 
tation, no amount of modification of 
antiquated gaols can destroy the re- 
pressive atmosphere that makes pro- 
grammes of constructive work and 
treatment virtually impossible. But 
dangerous prisoners and those liable 
to escape need a totally different re- 
gime, and Mr. Wolff does not hesi- 
tate to suggest that high security, 
with the use of electronic devices and 
even the provision of armed guards, 
must be accepted as <the necessary 
price for society's protection from the 
violent and incorrigible. 


The picture (hat Mr. Wofff provides 
Is by no means one of total gloom. 


nicndation that radical alternatives 
must be found for, he suggests, us 
many as 90 per cent of prisoners and 
virtually ull convicted women. 

What is most notable about (he 
book is .the fairness of its reporting. 
It is a valuable corrective to the sen- 
sationalism of “ inside stories " on 
the one hand and to the unrealistic 
theorizing of many reformers on the 
other. Mr. Wolff recognizes that 
crime is not going to disappear by 
decree nor even by a greatly im- 
proved system of treatment. The 
present prison situation after all can- 
not be divorced from what is happen- 
ing in society at large. And a con- 
centration on specific improvements 
in prison administration can evade 
the deeper roots of criminality. That 
Is why Mr. Wolff's consideration of 
the earlier Stages of criminal behav- 
iour is so important. It could be 
maintained that the most urgent task 
is to find effective ways of dealing 
with juvenile offenders, and evidently 


!-hi° lh:U ^Weyiw" 
mated to an integrated welfare 
service, as Mr. Wolff , Uj ^ 
I he, fragmentation of the WU 
sci vices for young people— with i 
large variety of agencies who all 
nave significant information to wo- 
vide, whether they be child care 
officers, housing officers, school care 
committees and voluntary bodies ol 
every sort— does mean that the delin- 
quent syndrome is often delected at 
much too Jatc a stage. 

Mr. Wolff’s -proposals spring from 
the facts of the case, which he has 
recorded with a conscientious regard 
for the public good. Unusually, in 
such a book, the writing is distin- 
guished and never dull He ran 
describe the precise workings of a 
prison security system or die medical 
services with the observant eye that 
can pick on the significant detail, 
the reassuring human quality that 
cun illuminate even the darken 


Dartmoor cell. No one can any 
longer complain that there is not 
available an accurate guide to Eng- 
lish penal institutions. Mr. Wolff 
provides the evidence. Only rarely 
docs he interpret it, but when hi 
does so it is with the authority that 
comes from knowledge and evident 
concern. 


status nf the Various species which 
ho m' light. 

Fn this new edition only (he illus- 
I rated species of the second edition 
lIKhHj, with a few additions, arc in- 
cluded. In the original History, all 
the native species known at the time 
were covered in UulicrV. text, but the 
selection which Mr. Turbotl has 
made includes all the most interesting 
of the indigenous birds. 

The editor’s plan has been to give 
as his heading the New Zealand col- 
loquial name of each species, fol- 
lowed by the Latin and then the 
Maori names in present use. Then he 
has written a most valuable section of 
his own in which he outlines clearly 
and succinctly the status of the spe- 
cies in New Zealand today, adding 
ficty notes which have come to hand 
since Buffer wrote, with such details 
as present status from personal obser- 
vation. Then, under a quite separate 
heading follow's “ Buffer’s Text " 
from the second edition of the His- 
tory, where he wrote informally on 
habits and environment. 

Mr. Turbott has given his readers 
a scholarly introduction to the book 
in which we learn of Sir Walter Buff- 
er's early history, and of his friend- 
ship with the distinguished naturalist 
William Swainson which was a turn- 
ing point in Buffer's life. Ho was at 
one time his country’s Commissioner 
in London. For his many services he 
was created K.C.M.G. by Ihe Queen. 

One of Buffer’s wisest actions was 
to secure J. G. Keulemans as the 


“A Spiritual Adventure" is how 
Miss Hulme describes her thirty- 
year search for "something more”. 
It began in Paris in the middle 1930s 
with her meeting Gurdjieff and 
moved into a different phase after 
his death in 1949 with her reception 
into the Roman Catholic Church. 
Except that it does not embrace 
Sub ud, it is a progress objectively 
similar to that described by J. G. 
Bennett in his JlTi/ics*. 


Like many of Gurdjieff\ Ameri- 
can disciples, such as Fritz Peters, 
Kathryn Hulme came from a broken 
home. Without conscious knowledge 
of, but with a yearning for. God, she 
sought a spiritual guide whose teach- 
ings would not be as bromidic as 
those of the conventional clerey, and 
found him in Gurdjieff. Her account 
of this prewar experience is not very 
Interesting, because it does not 
widely differ from that of fellow Cali- 
fornians slich as Janet Heap and 
Margaret Anderson, Saints may be 
windows to God; but sages like 


Gurdjieff arc mirrors. What Kath- 
ryn Hulme saw is not so different 
from what .similar members of her 
group saw. 

Undiscovered Country begins to 
pick up when Miss Hulme began dis- 
covering herself during the Second 
World War, not " doing the work ", 
but for two years welding in a Kaiser 
shipyard in San Francisco. It starts 
to soar when she writes of the six 
years that she spent with U.N.R.R.A, 
and I.R.O. trying to place those tragic 
victims, reduced to the cypher 
“ D.P.s." In finding them places 
on earth, she found her own 
place in the universe. . She had 
two spiritual aides, Gurdjieff who 
survived _ the German occupation 
very nicely by informing the 
best shops that he had a Texan oil- 
gusher (his American disciples) 
which would come on flow after the 
liberation, and the Belgian nurse, 
whose story Miss Hulme has already 
told in The Nun’s Story. 

What does this book tell us new 
aboul Gurdjieff himself? Only that 


when he met ihe Belgian nurse, he 
knew without being told that she wax 
a lapsed nun and from what order 
she had come. This could have been 
telepathic, if not relayed through a 
mutual friend. But it greatly 
impressed both women. What is more 
impressive is Kathryn Hulmc'.s pro- 
gress from spirit uul Uis-case to a 
pence which she finds in the Roman 
Catholic church, with the largeness 
of view given by her years outside 
Christianity, which she sums up as 
follows: 


In one of those terrifying " meet the 
author" luncheons for which writers 
are called upon to speak. I talked about 
my conversion io an audience pre- 


dominantly Catholic. In the question 
period following my address, a birdlike 
little woman stood up and said, “I 


would like you iu tell me just when 
does a convert reuse being a convert 
and settle down to being just a plain 
Catholic ■’ " Her rudeness left me silent 
then, but I cun answer her now. The 
answer, as I know it, is never. 

Paul of Tarsus would agree. 


MOSES AND THE DECALOGUE 


H. H. Rowley : Worship in Ancient Israel, Its Forms and Meaning. 307pp. SF.C.X. £2 2s. 


THE G.P.s 


APOLOGIA FOR SUBURBIA 


Ann Cartwright : Patients and their Doctors. A Study of General 
Practice. 295pp. Routlcdge and Kegan Paul. £2. 


Herbert J. Gans: The Levittowners. 474pp. Allen Lane : The Penguin Press. £3 10s. 


Much concern has been expressed 
recently about the future of general 


E rie lice in this country and there 
ave been munv explanations of the 
reasons for the difficulties and frus- 
trations that seem to beset this sec- 
tion of Ihe practice of medicine in 
Qr*al Britain. The Institute ofCom- 
Wmity Studies has made nn attempt 
•to find but in a reasonable and 
rational way what was the truth in 
Ibis; matter. To this end, ' in 1964, 
they made a study of the situa- 
tion In :WtdVe parliamentary consty* 
taencies, both rural and urban, in 
■ England and Wales: 144 potions 
. .were selected at random from the 
' electoral register in each area and of 
this potential sample of 1,728 per-, 
(oqsj l»3$7 were successfully Inter- 
■ .viewed in their own homes. From 
.these 'persons the names : of' 552 doc- 
tors were obtained, and 422. 76 per 
cent of these, have replied tq a.ques- 


gives some basis of fact for what have 
hitherto been largely assumptions. 
Most patients are satisfied with the 
National Health Service practitioner, 
although he has generally been 
chosen because ho is nearest 
to hand or because he has 
succeeded to (he practice of 
the patient’s former doctor. This 
tacit and - placid acceptance of 
their doctor could lead to stagnation 
in general practice and. with tho free 
choice of doctor available under the 
Service, it is surprising that patients 
remain so parochial.' Most general; 
practitioners, too, enjoy their work, 
although many, about three-quarters, 
would like to have more contact, with 
their own local hospital than they 


The 200 million Americans are, as 
ever, on the move. They are desert- 
ing the heartlands of their huge ter- 
ritory and returning to their coasts. 
Their suburbs of low, widely spaced 
houses, set in empty streets where no 
pedestrians stir, extend between the 


In his Levittown was " the quality 
of suburban life ”. 

His three other questions con- 
cerned the origin of the new com- 
munity, what it did to its inhabitants, 
and how its politics worked. The 
British reader will bo surprised how 
largely religion bulks in nearly all 


ntion. voluntary association inerit- 
ably overlapped. They are not vej 
interesting. To borrow a 
this Lovitlowu seems a hotbed ol 
soeial rest. The democracy aw 
ideology of education— both strojpj 
than in Britain — are well described 


. ' — ■■ »" mv iiiwvimviw 

fWift when so-called white civiliza- 
m lakes over from the wild. The 
■hole-balance of nature is Rt once 
Wand it becomes a test of what 
wiMapf itself to the changes and 


pedestrians stir, extend between the largely religion bulks in nearly all but dull. The real educational [»« 

cities and develop further extensions his answers, but Mr. Guns is surely of schooling as an industry, provldiog j ttSectorand amassed verv^nrip ■ i! 


— “ ex-urbs "—where the wives and 
numberless children of the richer 
upper-middle classes experience birth, 
copulation and death. Clumped round 
the shopping centres, moving slowly 
and carefully elsewhere, the large 
bright cars are the visible elements 
of life. Or. Gans insists It is a good 
life, and certainly American life is in 
many ways tho best poor mankind 


have, either by having access to beds . has managed : more secure, perhaps 
or to the addfiional services, : X-ray r friendlier, more helpful, richer than 
pathological. which they provide, so rating people have ever managed 
Those doctors' who complain most of before. One human being in slxteeh 
the triviality of their patients’ com- is nn American. The violence, die 
plnints are, it stents; those who are Angst, the conformity, the crassness 

that foreigners dwell on are all they©, 
but so, overwhelmingly, are virtu©, a 


unavoidably right about this ; Ameri- 
cans arc pratiquant and even croyant. 
His account of the origins of his 
suburb is admirable. The firm of 
Levitt and Sons began Its first Levit- 
tovm in 1947’. The name has become 
generic, a stereotype with connota- 
tions both good and bad. Mr. Gtins’s 
Levittown was to be different, u “ new 
town ", (politically homogenous, but 
O.K. with planners and critics in its 


he to colonial development : the artist to paint the plates for his books. 
Wing of the forests and the draining Keulemans was then at Ihe height 
ol marshlands which is the inevitable of his powers and prepared forty- 
"dt when so-called white civiliza- eight pictures for the second edition. 
t»n takes over from the wild. The The lithographic stones, front which 
■hole- balance of nature is Rt once the plates were produced, were 
tpw and it becomes a test of what erased, but splendid reproductions 
«“Mapf itself to the changes and have been prepared in six-colour off- 
T cannot, and so must inevitably set with which to illustrate this new 
^ • edition. They exhibit some of the 

ailer saw dearly What was hap- finest examples of Keulemans’s work. 
Fiji and his perceptive mind— far Although this magnificent volume 

nw'ince o( most ot his conlempor- will remain a fitting memorial to Sir 
JS*? quickly at work, but he Walter Buffer and his services to 
jwtly wry pessimistic, believing New Zealand ornithology, (he reader 
EJ"*, inevitably must not underrate (he splendid work 

He himself was a ruthless of Mr. E, G. Turbott, Director of 
Lf” 0r f and very large col- tho Auckland Institute and Museum. 

r r«ch he has, in some He has not only edited Buffer’s text 
mpiammlyerlliefaed: but in the second edition of the History 
in Uw days when collecting with great skill, but by his own valu- 
jL'is u^ 6 ' and through his col- able contributions has made the work 
^ acquired un imrivullcd n thoroughly up-to-date history of 
; r™* 8 <» Ihc habits and the the finest New Zealand birds. 


toe men iis o f upwa rd social -ndoM 1 ; ; 'hKSt 

ward geographical mobility without he has, in some 

disturbing the pattern of America hhdi n ih e daw '»? Ul 

cultural integration, is perhaps »«*• nitt Wgue aru? ihrano£°w 
viniis to Mr Gans and his few* ; kt'n u* , through his col- 

citizens that it is less analysed of^c^hnblu U and 1 ' 'Ihe 

commented on thun a British reader ,, -T 01 »ne habits and the 

might wish. And, pace Mr. 


The list of Professor Rowley's writ- 
ings is long and distinguished, and his 
latest book, written after his retire- 
ment, shows no diminution in vigour 
of style, depth of scholarship, and 
critical incisiveness. The subject he 
has chosen has much occupied the 
attention of Old Testament scholars 
in recent years but, as he says in bis 
preface, it is still but little noticed by 
tho wider circle of students of the 
Bible. For such students there could 
be no better introduction to an ob- 
scure and fascinating subject than that 
which Professor Rowley has provided 
in this book. The reader is often 
delighted by flashes of that dry 
humour characteristic of (he learned 
author, which demolish in a sentence 
some pretentious structure of unsound 
scholarship. In a footnote Professor 
Rowley remarks, apropos of the 
fashionable use of the term “ amphlc- 
tyony”, "This proliferation of 
omphictyonies is not reassuring 

Professor Rowley has always been 
suspicious of a tendency to overstress 
the part played by the eighth-cen- 


criptions in Ex. 34] was originally a 
Kenite Decalogue is correct, then the 
measure of the new thing which Mows 
brought into the religion of Israel is 
to be found in the difference of the level 
of this Decalogue and the Ethical 
Decalogue. 

In the same context Professor Rowley 
remarks, with regard to the prohibi- 
tion of images, "The worship of 
Yahweli appears to have been image- 
less from the beginning”, but ha 
shows that on. this point there is.stilj 
a difference among scholars. 

Another matter of Importance 
arising from the Ethical Decalogue, 
and fully discussed by Professor 


subject upon which Professor Rowley 
has not laid the touch of a master. 
He does not hesitate to point out 
where other scholars differ from him, 
and his criticisms arc always soundly 
based. Here is a store of ripe wis- 
dom, the fruit of a lifetime devoted to 


' . — - SlbTUKU l(J 

a profound and reverent study of tho 
Old Testament as the Word of Gad. 


uiu UL VJUU. 

This book will be of immense value 
to all students of the Old Testament. 


Rowley, is the injunction to observe 
the sabbath. It has been held that 


the total impnet of Levinowa 
small. 

' Wliut wc arc left with Is 3 !o f* 


tury prophets in the development of 
Israeli religion at the expense of 


the " new moons and sabbaths ’* men- 
tioned by Hosea and denounced by 
Isaiah were religious feasts deter- 
mined by the phases of the moon. As 
Professor Rowley holds that the ob- 
servance of a weekly restday had a 
place in the pre-Mosaic Kenite Deca- 
logue, the Mosaic provenance of the 
seventh-day observance is for him the 


God in Process 


NORMAN • 
PITTENGER 


tldnijaire. It is from the;.. results ot ’ stiff. prieri ta ted towards their hdsnltal- 
these interviews and .from a study based training: . the doctor who is 
Of these ^ questionnaires that, ■the l^ast upset bv thlsi alleged triviality 


facilities and, of course profitable. ... r | gorous account of* 

111 III* nniUipn uni Ia Phi orlo nlim nUl ILI I IL J B , 


FLYING JEWELS 


Its site, convenient to Philadelphia. ™ ik f * \ ’ 

rililMirw. Will it 1 HmnmlMgblrdi, Translated by Gwynnc Vevera. 


nfcive and Philistine. W 

show, even la the journey from New to the conmutled ..^pwtes. Arthur Barker, a 5s. 

Yo.rk to Newark, an industrial waste- women and children •. • 

land hardly, to be matched in our a duffy escape thTough.ctgw™'^ ti lead^?"fLL”ft , ¥ llfrrf l ls 18 marvclloi 
West Midlands, Its creator was 


_ liras is nol 

Il ? lhl8ly * ^ are , a West Mfdfands."' iFs cVe'ator was SoTciicari" What wiU i^b^ffijfority on how to 

K i. W ° U ; b ? ing , at ^. WdUiam Levitt, heir of the Russian- the young wSS? s . ,n captlvjly— we 


■materJSj for ^ritin*. tins bobk hue . likely to have rn^re respect for Til* . NeyeriW^ J~foundS k? ffiRi 

been obtained; .. job thun the other. Sir, Theodore Fox' on? should love the' American powefwas^oMars irfftPallvnll but 

Vittle tWl:is rcully new jias com© .is quoted as saying, wtfiely. Jrt-flm ’ suburbs or, their builders from toe abshlnto^ ' He ^ovided^a nhystaa 
romrmvp sbnUt-will^eustfMV general practitioner w,ll not survive .^ vitt fani ,| y , the east to Eicbler in layout like that Sah rgerXnp- 


: : y ;:rh? irefort; Ot;, ah inquiry which cqaantatM ’on those Wip iho west. A jnu dealpf Btaiathre stead Garden Suburb-hut fifty yeafs 

: ^ ■ ■' ■-t-'-.r.' . And^J^hcfflld gl“ w 'aSu varied, internally 

•-hji B i ‘ i * ■ i - ' i i ■ im •> m im i tithvit hr» tsnttniini Mn/itn Witter. •- ».“*?. not lovaot©, r rather noisv homes whlcii It is hard 


tEVENS^AS 

MMMCf • 


| which hospital .can dp better, - i;,. i«mor noisy nomes wnun u ts- para 

’ Thd single-handed practHiciner \Vas. va/^ 1 ' 8 Hteratura 6 of varlouFlduids. JvE5jS ny f ^ n8 j n 5 r ‘ ta ' h 

doming un anachrotiisin ^ ^In^ 1^2;’ ihe'book? and articles of u valu « J >pre 


rather noisy homes which It is hard 


a daily escape through c«^ 1 /r i , •„ toh ^ s v J l fil tmmtnghlnh is nol is marvellously shown, but why in so 
nol dear. What will l» K Si/ nn o[| I k ««P on how 16 * nttn y of ,b e pictures must the back- 

the young aspirjflg;^P^T^ n ,ur ^ m captivity— we ground be in such ginring colours ? 

move out and utflhf ! !•*» Cff^ perm ?. of y *? T , s Is sk V iwr so intensely blue ? It is 

away, and ihe.pogulauonage^ ^ ^ npraenimB thirty nil a matter of taste but the blue 
knowable. The ^ . .^hoiJ^^Lho also prob- 0 f many of these backgrounds 

clear, and Mr. Gw* : V«Wlj" w th «e Fly- seriously detracts from the wondrous 

fully within his rights to ^ evn his \ them, than colours exhibited by the hummmg- 

has lived with and 0Wn l ? lcn ' Wrds. They should be allowed to 


Israeli religion at the expense of 
Moses. Hence It is no surprise that 
he firmly reasserts his belief in the 
Mosaic authorship of the Ethical 
Dialogue, a position still questioned 
by many scholar?.. Professor Row- 
ley has an extremely interesting and 
suggestive discussion in his second 
chapter, on the relation of the Kenite 
religion of Yahw.eh to its transfor- 
mation by Moses. • His words are 
worth quoting: 

(f the view that this {the ritual pres- 


logical consequence. A passing fe- 
marjc, "It Is significant that in our 


day impatience with the sabbath as a 
day of rest is the accompaniment of 
the widespread abandonment of the 
sabbath as a day of worship ", makes 
one wonder whether Professor. Row- 
ley is using the word " sabbath " In' 
a Jewish or a Christian sense, al- 
though he clearly states on the next 
page that the Jewish sabbath has been 
replaced by the Lord’s Day as a day 
of rest ana worship. 

There is no part of- Ibis immense 


In this book Dr PiUenger recon- 
siders the main dements of Chris- 
tianity: belief in God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, man, (be 
church, the sacraments/ life after 
death. An appendix describes the 
development of process theology 
In America and provides the tech- 
nical background to a lucid and 
persuasive, modern restatement of. 
Clirlstlan belief. 7s Mnei 


Call for God 


KARL BARTH 


‘t he ,ln»c 1‘aadonai ■ pnperback^present 
r7 tU|e4 (jy internal hurtl iiui ft ora from 


becoming un anachrotiishi In 19 
43 ; 'pef . cent of ■ toe prlixcl 
ih a prpcrice worked sihgle-taaOi 
by. 1965 the figure had dropped 
24 '.per . : cent, and .niqst of t] 
had . qualified. ' before .1935. ' .7 
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of i toe principals ' f^hltecla. and planners— the least- fna taechanjcal efficiency, alas, Jess 
irked '8lhgl©4ta04ed/^-.to*0Wted,- -most,. doctrinaire ideolo- to^'Jn the Udjted Slates. . 


apologia 
even thoi 
hold! Hi 
a debate 


edj, .“ttOtftted, most dactrinaire ideblo- taan.'in rae untteq states. , theoretically nor ; 

* very Lmpor.snl. 




I? »«Bj a SS£h Hiimmhigblnts Js far from Mtt 

just a picture book. The text. is 
f W crammed with information Herr 


speak for themselves: A very pale 
green or blue against which to show 
the birds would have- been infinitely 
more pleasing. * 

H unwllngblnls is far from being 


T YNDALE’S PENTATEUCH 


William Tyndaub :, Five Bopks qf Moses catted The Pentateuch. Intro- 
duced by .F. F. Bruce. 635pp. Centaur Press, £6 6s. 
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^ : . tiff oner haanoldeye.loibedaaquibid^ 

or ns greatly as il jshpUld. -'Ibere sre-i/JJ. ^bbut ■ a-Canadi! 
SyTroSNclton " 3s M or R Ument s for- .the family doctor Jby 
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|jS Ajan MarsIwiH ^-1- v. 3s 6d> ; W^U.pay divide 
German Democratic: Republic.- ’ Ihe.'gradual ansi 
NAKED' AMONG WOLVES,. V • difions. eneourj 
by Britno Apitz ’ • .i ' ■ 5s 0J plcfcr.peopte.Ui 
Great Britain 7 . .inevitaWe «^L ihi 

MV MASTER CpLUMBW , . V wherepa qtlftc 

by Cedric Retfnig^ 3s, fid'- tneaiiS' the.cas 

Native ground - 1 : ^ th^ ropori 

, by Philip Callow. , -3s ©d useful as a v 

Send for list medical adrpii 
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useful as. ft work, of ref^roheerfor- u - 

medical adminjslrutorS: ahd for.’ all K qf ' S 
(hose who iirc in' any’. waV, ’Working ; toe d 
out (he future position of to^gepeCal:./ eatl6h ^;Js,,d 
practitioner. ' or family doctor,: mjlhW ;abolqgi a.fofrll 


'-represented as 
i ..total Amerl- 
l not. for the 
s rather 'con- 
he should .have 
2ss, about their 
formation and 


quality of life nhfS in * 

iqg arid unresolved. 


climatic conditions. In there ^ 
no doubt -he has succeeded and W- 
has given us a book of Valoe. 
From South America, where they 


I" THBT5^NCETf 

By Bnatuti] 'Bhavaaol. jooW*© 


loffi i? flvc P la tas probably originated, the 320 species 

vL ^'tappomted. a roup cd:m 123 genera; (we wonder 

ta a remarkably f or how long) extend along toe west 
tp obtain coast of th. Amerlcas front Alaska 


tii-iLv. - P ■ ootara coast Of me Amontoo »«**> ■ . r, 

^ ‘to '^ e waa to Tierra del Fuego and m South 
f tanspa_rtn- America range .from Ihe ewstri I area 




We are offered here a reissue of 
J. L Mombert’s edition o/.Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch. This work, which was 
published in ]884,.aro$e out of.Mom- 
berfs. discovery ;in -toa course of ■ 
preparing - his Hand Book of the 
English Versions of the Bible that 
Copies: qf tVndaloV translation were 
exceedingly rare and difficult to con- 
sult. He determined therefore to pub- 
lish an exact reproduction of 
the text of 1530, and for his trans- 
cription made use of the copy In 
the Lenox Library. ;Th.s transcript 


there Is a close bibliographical dis- 
cussion of the 1 530 text, '. 

A new feature of this edition is 
(he Inclusion of a brief but Useful 

introduction by Professor /F. F. 
Brtice. For (he (Hast part he.- is con-. 


A collection of twelve sermons, 
originally preached at Basel prison, 
based on the central themes of the 
Gospel and presented with wisdom, 
honesty, consideration and rever- 
ence. Whether beginning Ihun the 
Old Testament or the New, Barth has 
a unique gift of becoming a vehicle 
for conveying' thh majesty and 
; glory qf God who Is at the same 
time the God of mercy and loving 
kindness. ■ Ih6dnet 
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cerned With 1 general topics such' os 
the literary style %nd exegellcal prin- 
ciples of Tyndale, but he does call 
attention to Miss M, E.Kronenberg’s 
solution of the problem of the im- 
print oh this and other of Tyndale V 
works, a problem which defeated 
Momberf. " Hans Luft of Maiborow 
(i.e. Marburg) Tn the land© of Hesse ” 
was a pseudonym for Johann Hoocb- 
straten of Antwerp, acid not a partial 
pseudonym (as Mombert was in- 
clined to Suspect) for the famous 
Hans Luft'. of Wittenberg. Professor 
Bruce concludes bis Introductory re- 
marks by greeting this fresh edition 
of. a great work. Afl who have n 
reverence and love for the English 
Bible wiU join with him. 


'sBEltom* " 'WP' America range rromincwn--. 
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had to Their life histone? are B3fo ^ing 
ekpo- and their feats of endurance remark , 


the Lenox liioraiy. “ ““ ov V 1 f ‘ 

was carefully compared with toe 
Pectateuch text in Matthews Bible 


K ^bojographs -of mV Gwvntte Vevets’s translation 

-est Js „ceS, and . ^ «*£ 

It th 9^ CI ' to wake this compaiKf«W |L °/ , k "° a f 
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□f 1537, aod| also with the copy of 
TyndaJe’s Teptateuch in the Baptist 
rolleae Bristol, which contains 
fSe’s J534 ^ revision of GnuUi 
and toe lSWi vertjona of the rwpain- 
“ rh Mahons obtained'. 


ana me 

ing books. 1 he coffaJjons obtained 
18 i.i^ah : in the- Temzthv Prole- 


The Ghuroh 
of England 
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1900-1865 

ROGER LLOYD 
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There Is ■ no .comparable account, 
available of the recent- history of 
(his Church.' . This is . (lie vividly 
told story of a libera} but tradi- 
tional Church, surrounded by. 
increasing secularism. 55s net 
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'I he 1 1 :1c i.il ih|. nuiiicc fulluvvs Mr. 
Ninvcll-Smiili\ ihc of ihc singular 
not juil mil ol politeness but to 
eniph;i>i/.e ihc cumulative impression 
of concinuiu -and consistency of 
policj anil tein pei. iluring a century's 
iipcryiiLiii of a single publishing 
house, which emerges from this 
select ion ul letters addressed to suc- 
eessiie members of ihc Macmillan 
family This is not the mere con- 
tinuity of bloml and name : though 
that in itself is something which only 
a li-jiidtul of London publishers — 
1 ongman and Murray go back much 
farther-can claim in this age of 
merge is and absorptions. It is the 
consistency seemingly ingrained in 
all I hoe descendants of Daniel and 
Alexander. "Scots of humble origin 
and liiile formal education" who 
came «otilh in 1843 to set up ns pub- 
Iivhers in Cambridge and London, of 
their attitude towards their authors, 
their customers the booksellers and 
the libraries, and I he reading public 
w horn the} served : probity, stability, 
dignity, responsibility, industry, con- 
sideration. courtesy and good 
humour f if not. always, humour). 
Yet if the Macmillans have pre- 
eminent!} justified |he noOion of pub- 
lishing as " an occupation for gentle- 
men ", these letters, which include 
a judicious number written by 
members of 'the family, whether to 
authors or to each other, show very 
clearly that this stately carriage has 
always been very lirtnly muscled with 
Scottish caution in editorial and 
canniness in financial policies. 

The Macmillan imprint has gener- 
ally stood [Forever Amber notwith- 
standing! fur sobriety rather than for 
imagination or adventure. There 
would have been no room in St. 
Martin's Street for John Lane or 
William Heincmunn or Fisher Unwin, 
let alone for Gram Richnrds; nor, to 
name three later publishers of high 
creative talent, would Charles Pren- 
tice or Charles Evans or Mr. Marlin 


Cadeaux pour 
Noel 
etJe . ’ 
Nonvel An 


Ponrquoi ne pas 
donner des 
tivres Jrancais 
ccUe onnee ? 

Volts en trouverez nn 
grand choix 
pour lea jeunes, 
pour lea lecteurs 
serieux, 

el m&me pour lea 

erudite) t the* ’ 

j H&cheite 


Oi Litoral' le Frri>* nljr rip La&tfcj 
. ■ • -4 RevculPlfHt Lumhii W.l, _ , 
. lodfritilag t 3 a Rfamr Street} " : 


Seeker have been at home there. The 
two sides of i he medal were neatly 
engraved b\ H. Ci. Wells (this is a 
fascinating correspondence ) writing 
in [‘>07. two years after Kipps and 
two years he foie Tono- Bungay : 

I like your firm in very many ways. I 
don't think you advertise well (this was, 
of course, a con-taut complaint, from 
R. D. Blackmuiv to Edith Sitwell], and 
I think you're uui of loach with the 
contemporary movement in literature. I 
don't think sou have any ideu what 
could be done for me (but that you will, 
of course, ascribe to the Vanity of 
Authors). Bin on the other hand you 
are solid and sound and sane. 

In the following year Frederick Mac- 
millan declined Ami Veronica as 
intolerably sexy, or. to use his own 
words, *■ certainly not edifying ” ; yet 
he warmly admired Wells as a writer, 
and by 1912 he so far recognized the 
wind of change as to write to his 
brother Maurice: 

I should certainly like to see the MS. of 
Wells's novel, and I hope we may not 
be obliged to lefnse it. I don't want to 
publish indecent books, but if we are to 
deal in literature at all it will not do for 
us to be bound by the prejudices of the 
Rev. Mr. Hull and Si. Loe Slrachey 
[who had called Ann Vcrtmiea “ morally 
PoUunous "]. 

In the event Macmillan did pub- 
lish 7 he Passionate Friends ; but until 
fairly recently they were usually hap- 
pier with what are called " general" 
books than with fiction, despite tbe 
Kingsleys, Henry Janies. Maurice 
Hewett. Kipling. Hugh Walpole, and 
Charles Morgan, the Inst of whom 
after twenty years with the firm wrote 
that the receipt of encouraging letters 
from the two then reigning brothers 
’’ gives me the sense of continuity that 
is the greatest gift of a publisher to 
an author — anyhow to an -author 
made ns I am; and I shall always 
gratefully remember it ", 

Among the other stars of Mac- 
millan’s first century were Matthew 
Arnold. Gladstone and Tennyson 
(whom they took on fully established), 
T. H. Huxley and J. G. Frazer (more 
than a thousand letters), Lewis Car- 
roll, Thomas Hardy and W. B. Yeats. 
Yet if half a dozen publishers agreed 
with them in rejecting Bernard Shaw's 
novels in the 1880s (his letter of 1943 
commenting on Charles Morgan's 
centenary history of the film is one 
of the best of, the many good things 


authors” must be taken with :i small 
pinch of (preferably Doric) salt, it 
becomes increasing!} apparent, as 
one browses back and forth after 
the first reading of this book, that 
the Macmillans, man and buy. and 
such valued adjutants as Thomas 
Mark and Mr. Loval Dickson, have 
developed over the decades a good 
understanding of the proportions of 
firmness and conciliation necessary 
in handling the more unreasonable, 
and of the delicate balance between 
generosity to an esteemed but un- 
remunerative author. Like Henry 
James, and u proper attention to the 
balance-sheet. 

The editor made his selection of 
letters, from and to eighly-lour poets, 
novelists, historians, economists and 
others, from about half a million sur- 
viving in the Macmillan archives. It 
must have been a daunting mountain 
of paper ; and although a surprisingly 
large proportion of the 1 30.000 or so 
copyletters of Macmillan replies 
(bound in 400 quarto % plumes) 


LicitU dismissing William Mortis and 
Ruben Bridges, likened to " a recur- 
rence to the tig-leaf ". Prose stylists 
as well as students of eon tuners} will 
be grateful for the exchange of letters 
between Newman and Macmillan 
before the composition of Apologiti 
pro vita Mia. Pedants may w mulct 
why. since acknowledgment is made 
to the Berg Collection in the New 
York Public Library for 'lennyson's 
letters to George Grove, then editor 
of Mat -mi Unn's Magazine, no ack- 
nowledgment is made to the T ru sices 
of the Rusenbueh Foundation, Phila- 
delphia. in respect of the Lewis 
Carroll letters: the entire series of 
these, numbering several hun- 
dred, was sold ten years ago -these 
and the Tennyson letters, which 
have apparently disappeared, are 
Lhe most substantial absentees from 
the archive — and the five here must 
presumably have been printed from 
photographs of transcripts. 

Mr. No well -Smith's book, judi- 
ciously arranged, embellished with 


" general box-files 
heterogeneous. As the editor ^ 
>c ves " A busv publishing V 
i oiiecnt rating upon the pre*nl!S 


I cj— Either Mr. Ivor BitlmcrThomns 
1 ‘JdoI understand my letter of No vein- 


"Jj in which case the fault may be 
i -.'for lack of clarity, or we really 


■ 6 # 


Hie demands or scholars whose 
“ rn ,swilh ‘he past" (as Mr. )*, 


con- 


Murra} must sometimes ruefullv 
■idmii having the Smith. Elder 
records on his hands aswe|| ash 
own), unless n is prepared to employ 
Us own archivist and find space for 
a reading-room and a microfilm 


.... . . 1 micr °film unit 

I his .problem hns of ] ate Wiir , 

become increasingly acute, with the 
growing attention paid by scholia 
and students to publishing 35 we ]\ 15 
Jo literary history. In the United 
.Stales two .senior publishing houses 
have recently solved it by depositing 
their archives — 1 •- 


.-e, m which ease ilu fault is liii 
attempting to defend the iudefen- 
^ h c says t November 2 and 23) 


Arisiotetian-Piolcmaic cosmology, «s 
behind any cosmological ,ysSm o 
scientific theory, are fundamental 
assumptions of an epistemological and 

i? no - 


ILLUMINATIONS 


I .. Ptolemy's arguments for an 
immobile earth ultimately rest noi 


on 


"I (lady deny", lie 
, (l toi "the great developments of 
can be interpreted ns " tlic 
dKtof a certain social and cultural 
fjpouod rather than of purely scion, 
ft jrpwnls." I had hoped that 
,«]l I actually said would be obvious 
i.i student of the history of science: 
•fit cosmology of Ptolemy, or for that 
•jiw tbe cosmology of Copernicus or 


- . . S*™*™ ° r hcnven < or lhe belief 

‘uMemy's cosmology " was the pro- and ohjccis in it 

1 strictly seientilie arguments and 1 ' , hc . * tfl ri h eh:nd if the earth 

HP- SSE-T* sis* 

matter, motion and place. That this 

T lCm ,' cc l mc ' i agree with the 
oo served phenomena does not diminish 


Sir.- -The recent pronouncement of 
your reviewer (November 2) in attempt- 
mg to respond to my criticism of his 
‘•nsmnl review of the WiMiam Blake 
rruM fucMimle ot A niton iSeptemher 
I4| betrays the same habits as hi.s 
original review : inaccuracy mid a 
zealous devotion to an un persuasive 
uteory. K at her unnecessarily your re- 
v^wer asserts that "To Tiraah ” vu 
added In the Songs " about I St) I He 

seems mdifTerent to the Tael that David 
v. trdmnn m his notes to The Poeirv 
If.™ Prim of William Blake, with a 
Commentary by Harold Bloom t Double- 


klr ns.sl.t^U. ■ ■ ■■■■ , .. J w/ixi UlDUlll UUUD 0< 

rL^ P yMC:i .' L|l '“ l,,y - Mr - Bulmer- day. New York, l‘>65). declares tliat the 
'“ yS ,l, “ , 11 F >°lemy's arguments car .'f'l possible date is 1802. Erdman’s 
about the immobility of the earth *' have ■ irl|= lc in " Studies in Bibliography " 


i^ar Galileo or Descartes or New- 
j..i, rests not only on - scientific urgti- 


■•atf but also on assumptions about 


8«n Library, and Scribners at IgTSi thX’cal Tssuc^ as t a h Y UC ?T oi lhc A,ma *« \ S', 

Princeton. After Richard Benlley'i j5t a* they were scientific . an e ^ nm P 1 c cf Ptolemy s “ purely ” ViJLllV 

low. *u. • ... tv. a. u .u nn i nn i SCICD nc nrmim(-nic >v.> ...... . c % pueiry i s 


.^i,temology, lhe nature of matter, 
'’TOtion and space, nuturnl laws, and the 


nothing to do with epistemology or 
■ neology and in the first century *.□. 
tlicy must have seemed convincing ", On 
the contrary, they had much to do with 
epistemology and theology, and they 
seemed convincing because they fitted 
the generally accepted Aristotelian cos- 
mology with its baggage of metaphysics. 

Mr. Biilmer-Thomas cannot get out 


..... . . — - - Bibliography’. 

JJW. shows beyond rcasoiiRble doubt 
ihai the ueluu! date of the poem is 1805 
or alter, Both in the review and the 
rejoinder your reviewer displays iin- 
neeessury erudition and then gets it 
wrong. Such tactics subvert the credi- 
mmy of his theories. 

Actually not many Blake scholars arc 
averse to supposing that Blake read in 
obscure and portentous books and 
at least names. 


portentous 

bols, or at 

t has yet to be shown, 
the understanding of 


are still readily legible, the numbei an agreeable variety of illustrations. 


death in 1936 the more rniportant k The development of science scientific arguments, for that geometry such VntiquSai fsni' UC I h n ThTcSs S 

fiiitU^K .r .r _ Usm *trti lir^ nmiv in left nltnn kiat KSU £>11 lllP ncviimistin.. ill... , _i l i ■' 1 . I1|C 


that arc difficult to decipher is still 
considerable - -the typewriter began to 
supersede manuscript in St. Martin’s 
Street only ul the turn of the century 
— and the reproduction of one of 
Charles Kingsley's letters, heavily 
cross-written as was the paper-parsi- 
monious habit of the time, gives some 
faint idea of the labour of mere tran- 
scription. Mr. Nowell-Smith is, of 
course, a disciplined bibliographer as 
well us a man of letters especially at 
home among the Victorians. He had 
served his apprenticeship in publish- 
ing history with The House of Cassell 
(1958). It was thus to be expected (hut 
this in some ways more difficult 
assignment would be capably exe- 
cuted. It is. in the event, much 
more thAn capably executed : it 

is a most accomplished exer- 
cise in selection, arrangement and 
editing: and when Mr. Noweli-Smilh 
says "Out of this mountain, a 
mouse'', his readers will find them- 
selves disposed to take this at the 
foot of the letter only. For in less 
than 4Q0 pages, distilled from some- 
thing over h million, he has success- 
fully illustrated almost every facet of 
the author-publisher relationship. As 
the jacket - says, accurately for a 
change, “ publishers' practices, 
authors' vanities, problems of royul- 


atlusivelv bound and elegantly 
juckclcd. fulfils a double purpose. 
It is not only an illuminating infor- 
mal history of a great publishing 
house, with vignettes of man} of its 
most distinguished authors (besides 
some who never became such). It 
also provides a stimulating foretaste, 
for literary historians, biographers, 
bibliographers, and students of pub- 
lishing history, of the riches await- 
ing them in the MacmiUun archive. 
For individual writers this has. of 
course, been freely opened in the 
past, often with lhe omniscient 
Thomas Mark as guide through the 
jungle to Sir Rupert Hart-Duvis fur 
Hugh Walpole, to more than one 
writer on Lewis Carroll, to Hullain 
Tennyson for the 1897 bio- 
graphy of his father (did the 
now missing letters 'perhaps fail to 
return?) and many more. But. 
as stored in two cavernous base- 
ments of their now abandoned 
palazzo in St. Marlin's Street, the 
archive was hardly “accessible", in 
the librarian's or the researcher's 
sense of the term ; only a small mino- 
rity of the letters of uulhors had been 
segregated, and many of those in- 


author-correspondences of another 
famous Victorian firm wcic m>U 
(mostly at auction) and so was a sub- 
stantia I corpus of minor material 
(mostly to the University of Illinois 
whose scholars have made produc- 
tive use of it); but the exceptionally 
detailed publication records were 
presented by Mrs. Bentley, on 
Michael Sadie ir’s advice, to the 
British Museum. 

Thirty years later it is matter for 
congratulation to all concerned-W 
Mr. T. C. Skeat, Keeper of Manu- 
scripts. for his energetic prosecution 
of the project, to the Trustees ol the 
British Museum for their determine 
lion to find a tidy sum of money, to 
Macmillan’s professional wfrw» 
throuchouhlhe-negGtiations r Jfje»>£ 

Solheby & Co., and to Mr. Harold . 
Macmillan and his fellow-direeton 
for their public spirit in proposing 
a prix d antitie for this immense!) 
valuable collection— that the 
millan archive (less a minor portion 
presented to the University of RttJ- 
mg), sieved, sorted, ordered, aw®, 
some extent calendared by »[ 
Nowell-Smith am! his assistants. > 
now in process of transfer to J 
national repository in Bloomswu)- 


jlvt not like place in isolation but 
Stain fct context of the intellectual, 
^Kowmk tod social fife of the time." 
Mr. Bulasr-fiioma'i claims that if my 
ihent were correct we should expect 
ipposiog tcleniiflc theories to be the 
{wdutU of different cultures. Please, 
itr. Bulmcr-Thomas, dn not ascribe 
tA nonsense to ms. Conflicting 
Varies explaining the same natural 
frumena have been created by men 
K lh same culture. Similar theories 
liw been invented by men of very 
i&TWt cultures not in contact with 
si other, and theories have passed 
one culture to another. 

Wut is science if it is not n product 
-fnlture — (hat incredibly complex web 
if ihao^it and behaviour V Do the 
Joan of wiice live in Isolation from 
Do scientific ideas have 
y Kktton to epistemology and nicln- 
a)W, philosophy and theology? 
JfMPUly Mr. Bulmer-Thomas thinks 
•L!f.. ipe ? ks .S boul “ purely " nnd 
tJSrt~ ttcnllfic arguments, sUitT- 
«™i f lenilfic a jumble of 
*?Jr‘ Jlav « been chewed on by 
WtojjicB find theologians for cen- 


in this bqok) ;, If they need not regret ties and copyright and advertising 
refusing Baroness Qrczy and Ethel public and private controversy, the 
M. Dell *, if ouc of their readers could changing face of Grundyism . . . . 
opine Jn the mid- 1 890s (fortunately these are among the subjects, can- 
not fatally) that Yeats’s fount of 
poetry, seemed to have dried up for 
good;, if James Joyce, whose Dub - 
lliifrs they declined in 1913. ; wouty 
have been an even worse headache tp 
the men of St. Martin’s Street than 
he was to all his publishers ; never- 
theless Macmillan did score one con- 
spicuous pair-of-ducks in one. 

It is" well known ■that they declined 
A Shropshire Lad in 1895: but Mr. 

Nowell-Smith ’s selection honourably 
discloses, what even Mr, Gow never 
told us, that ten years earlier they had ’ 


MEDICAL CATALOGUE 


vassed in n scrapbook which is fully 
as illuminating as any formal his- 
tory of a publishing house could 
be ", Since the last sentence exhibits 
a madefy even r^rer among blurb- 


Rickard J. Durlino (Compiler): A Catalogs of Sixteenth CeM 
the Nation 


Printed Books in 'the ‘National Library of Afedki j« 

. Bethesda, Maryland : National Library of Medicine. $5.25. . 


2^ «=cw»cy.-|et The National Library of Medicine ul plea Tor hhlorical ." gfj SS ■ 

ciative reader olTet an ^emendation. Washington bus long been famous vailing climate of iinlltariao sf ^ 

for its collection 1 of early medical Since then the National! 4 


for " fully as . . . as " read " more 
fully . . . than ‘ Macmillan and 
their authors deserved a first-rate 
book and, with its excellent intro- 


r.ii. — ' Iur ten- 

fe'PriS, 1 ? 5110 how " P“re|y scienti- 
a is by looking 


work 


Almagest, the 
Matas cites, 

kJwopCT 1 ^ page* Ptolemy makes 
thc Aristoldlnn 
cosmology. He talks uboiti 

^S b ° P diesasb,:ln8div,nc - that 
°f n,a[ cr | a | different from 


rests on the jsMimpiion tlim somehow 
it can be made to represent the physical 
world, that the geometer's diagrams and 
explanations describe nhe actual motions 
of the planets and siars. This is an 
epistemological issub of great impnrt- 
fll J < :f ' n , fbe history of science. And 
while Mr. Bulmcr-l honias does not, at 
least Ptolemy did recognize that his 
cosmology was related to theology, for 
he wrote in the Almagest that the mathe- 
matical theory of the heavens u would 
most readily prepare the way to the 
theological. . 

The scientific work Mr. Bulmer- 
Thomas says wits necessary before 
Galileo nnd Newton could frame the 
laws of motion nnd gravitation required 
long consideration of the relations be- 
tween matter, motion, space nnd lime. 
These were mnjor problems or philo- 
sophy and theology. The development 
of what seven teen ih-century intellectuals 
called the new philosophy — u supposedly 
now way of analysis nnd synthesis to 
replace the Aristotelian-scholastic meth- 
odology- — -in fluonced the history oF sci- 
ence, nnd like the somewhat later mech- 
anical philosophy rested largely on 
unann lysed assumptions of epistemology 
and ntetn physics. Descartes’s nnd Ncw- 


ihosc books wc know he read because 
he annotated them, he generally found 
more to quarrel with than to agree 
with. Even Dante and Shakespeare, 
who are given infinitely higher marks 
than Paracelsus or Behmen in The 
Marriage of Heaven mid Hell, arc not 
immune to his criticism. Blake can 
be subsumed within the "Perennial 
PhiKwm-'hy " only in the sense Hint a 
Protestant remains a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church. That is, it 
may be convenient for a member of 
the True Church to ■ consider every 
Dissenter a strayed True Believer, but 


it doe, at seem that way to Phe Prole s- 
7 nL Can your reviewer explain away 
the smashing of the Smaragdinc Table 
bv l-os m Jerusalem ? 

An attempt to do so must be more 
caret ii )]y managed than yuur reviewer's 
contribution to the identification nl the 
woman depicted on i lie last page oi Mil- 
tun. True to his habit of looking afield 
to explain what is before him, your re- 
viewer turns to Vala for u parallel nnd 
mere sees that Abanin is associated with 
the Human Harvest. This is all your 
reviewer needs to assert that the woman 
m question is probably Ahania. It 
apparently troubles your reviewer not 
at all. that Ahania is mentioned only 
once in Milton, and then only in pass- 
ing. ii Blake were as arbitrary as he 
was formerly supposed to be he might 
conceivably have devoted almost the 
whole on he final page of this brief epic 
to depicting a diurueter only alluded to 
once, but it is not “ probable ” A 
more promising hypothesis would he 
that the woman is Ololon, Milton's ema- 
nation, who holds the center of ihc stage 
during most of this Book. This is such 
a natural hypothesis, indeed, that the 
burden of proof must fall on unyonc 
who would contend otherwise. If Blake 
scholarship is bedevilled by “ n mass 
of opinion handed on uncritically", it 
is precisely because authorities linve felt 
impelled to make improbable and un- 
vcnliablc assertions. 


which is the only kind of “accuracy" 
recognized by scholars trained in every 
kind of quantitative technique hut with- 
oii Ji;l ca P° c ^y ,n recognize ideas. 

What to Mr. Grant are "obscure and 
portcnious books", whose influence 
upon Blake’s ideas lie confesses him- 
sclt unable to sec, were for Blake (who 
nail never heard of Professor Northrop 
Frye) sources of knowledge and delight. 
I may be wrong in guevuna thai Mr. 


,, . . JOHN E. GRANT. 

University of Iowa. 


3. Our reviewer writes Mr. Grant’s 
loner illustrates the confusion -one 
might say reversal— of values which re- 
sults when a poet grounded In one cul- 
ture is studied in terms of another: Mr. 
Gram attaches great importance to the 
date of an addition to "To Tirzah" 
which is in the context of the discus- 


Grant has never read Plato nr Plotinus 
with care, and that for him the Hcrnic- 
uea, Proclus, Porphyry and Inniblichus, 
Sal lust, Paracelsus and Jacob Bochnte 
are but names. But these are lhe por- 
tentous and obscure works from which 
not only Blake but virtuuNy all Euro- 
pean major poets and painters have 
again and again (Yeah is h recent in- 
stance) derived their poetic material. 
Mr. Grant appears to attach more 
Importance to the guesses of his 
colleagues and contemporaries than to 
the_ thought of such authors, which is 
entirely outside, by his own confession, 
the range of wEiat he considers im- 
portant. 

As (o the point about Ahania not 
being mentioned by name in Milton, 
this loo is Irrelevant. Blake’s Zoas and 
their vehicular forms arc not. tike the 
characters in novels, •* in " one work 
and not “ in " another: they arc endur- 
ing principles of the human oiul and of 
the cosmos of which Blake is at all times 
describing some aspect. They come and 
go without explanation, in any par- 
ticular context for this reason — that they 
are always implicit, even when not 
explicitly mentioned. The operation of 
a particular god Is implicit in the appear-: 
ance of one of their associated symbols 
— as of Los in the mention of the 
"furnaces”, Urizen of .|lw books of 
the law and Lhe iron pen. or Ahania in 


sion of no Importance whatever, but. SStSToi Aefc^fidd 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


Sir,— Your review (October 19) or 
Michael Irwin's Henry Fielding: The 
Tentative Realist reads oddly In a jour- 
nal which has been slandihg out against 
the abuses of academic English, parti- 
cularly the habit of publishing the worst 
kinds of post-graduate theses. Here, 
the stance Is reversed. The revieyrer 


;W«r 

takes Mr. Irwin to task for not indlct- 


sumpiupusness that could only originate 
from long years of examining. This is 
a man who insists that academic English 
must be what It Is. PrJmnry rind 1 second- 
ary sources are of equal Importance. It 
tsnot aJIowed to write on Fielding 
without fir?t considering everything else 
that has been written abour him nnd 


such a trivial thing beside all the second- 
ary material. And the magic aura is" 
still growing. Nowadays, in the age of 
abstracts and microfilms, no bibliogra- 
phy is complete without a list of even the 
unpublished - dissertations which modest 
or incompetent teachers of English have 
left buried in the libraries of the world. 



work. 

When analysing (lie development of 


snuta! 

btifiitij 
3 k sri 

'Ksianl •"! *»*“*“ rt| nttutrni ami mo ««i 

. hc relates, linear founded. , Further, he tries to under-. 


_™*r nna roovfitg a hunt ihc scientific ideas the .historian not only 
9® rili circularly nnd eternally innVv a i ihntr inii>rninu imi nit,* maLc 

spe “ ^ s of natural mid 


looks at their interplay hut nlso seeks 
tho assumptions un which they :uv 


The first requirements of a wqrk of 
..scholarship or criticism is that it 
employs the texts of the IiighesL pos- 
sible authority (sic). • ’ . ■ 

"Employs" indeed! What nonsense 
is this V The first requirement of a 


many 

theses, 

which' 


published and unpublished, 
nnd . those bibliographies 

make Tom Julies 


seem 


ago the; TLH itse]f be- 
“para .scholarship". It. 
should (low give its pages 
Jce of the Establishment," 
destructive fury. 

' " _ ANDREW BEAR. :• 

. 44 Lee Crescent; .E^igbas ton, Warwick-, 
shire. 


«nf «* , S rr l ; ,!rilll) nitttler stand (he internfctirins rtfsdurKc and’cul- w rt of ^ddsp, (if we must talk in 

Wien^jTi?^ 1 ? 10 .incorruptible lure. Besides (he usUnl TiMtorienl studies V.r . ■ . i t-A. cav J Si , m . 

hfSNlr.- Ho associates °f society this requires comparative his- th f se tcrnis) is that It should say.omc 


5«Si}jJ i £ ! J notio n i i toward the 
*j£' / 2S! ! rt> which Is also tho 


ance of major critical pronouncemen(f; 
on the. texts under scrutiny. On textual 
questions la Fielding Mr. Beur should' 


it 


..._ v If the layman can 

declined HoLjsimn's proposal for an always readable pages 
edition of Propertius, and thirty reaching for hls pencil, the 

years later, (from the Kennedy Pro- specialists . will Bnd plenty of. 
feSsor pf Latin in. the Urtis'ersity of information as well as enters 
Cambridge, with : the magisterial talnment. Me$sn},. Slocum and 


• itieoioglcQl . imkuw tbui, 
- . . 7;. _ Bchlntflhe Clare Hall, Cambridge, 




none 



BOUGHT AND SOLD 


/ .THE TIMJES BOp^SBQ?, 
Wigmdrc Street, Londonj W.l.. 


Manil.lm und Juvenal already behind Catrogn; for example, as biblio- 
him) Were. to docline his offer of the . fffaphprt of Jfimes Joyce, will now 
noW standard edition of Lucan. It is that whether before or after Elkin 
fnlr to add thut Macmillan disliked Mathews’s second rejection of Du b- 
publishing '* On commission which V ner >. ,n 1?13 |»ut cerlainly before 
was Hoi)sman’s preference ; thaL the of; it to Grant 


1885 letter^ coining put pf dip blue 
from a Patent Office Clerk of lwenty 


i»c vuiifcvuvin vi win tiiuutwai uiiivi* 7 ■ iil^lKuW 

books, but its. wealth could not be undergone a physical aM Aytaitik 
properly assessed from piecemeal rehabilitation during 
- .. .. , . search in the fifty-eight volumes of directorship of Dr. ^ 

ducuon and annotation,, they have- t ^ e Index-Catalogue. Seventeen History of Medians -Sjijyadver 4 
got one. . years ago the library's consultants shared with *he nwre ■ rviws the : 

enjoy fbese 1 sponsored a catalogue of its incuna- lised computer r erc (vT w v a i! 
without bula, now followed by this admirable opportunities P roV ' { V,i, US iQsrns. A' : 
sixteenth-century catalogue which building and new jn with- , 

records more than 4.800 books. It a result M r. During . nhe .. 
is published officially for the National out apology that tne 
Library by the Government Printer, catalogued provides ^ ^ 

Well, though rather! plainly, produced a rich field of investigation w for 
apd remarkably cheap, • the student of me d |caJ Z historian d _ 

Dr. Schull lap’s incunabula cata- cInS u Cal ,^ h nhfiolog ist andS (^3&'- nn,u Ptoien 

.^ipploment of 


Well, though rather! plainly, produced a rich field sff- B|i$HEN’S ANTHOLOGIES 


an d liBlMncss with pology and world histqry, To ihsist 'ris 
Mr. Bulmer- Mr. Bulmar-Thonias does that scientific 
"purely scieri- Ideas nre not products of out lure and 
wishes, but the- fact Brc not related to other, creations of ll 
connected td such human mind can lead only, to the writ 


« Our reviewer Writes;- My. inten- 
tion was to rebuke defective, scholarship, 
andd do not so much blante die underr 

aciy in is requires winiparnuvcnis- - i * amduate, wnler of a B.LId. theaU ns I , _ . - - 

of science, the psychology and thing fresh about Its subject and help d0& supervisor who should know belter for instance, nt M. C. Bui restin'* 

cultural nnthro- oljjcr readers to appreciate or better and a University Press which should be ■ geldings Revisions of Joseph An-. 

* 1 ^’°^ 1 ^ p0 " s,bIe atiihorS and- to Studhs in Bib/idgraphy. jt Vr 

!i S .. I 2^_- An . 4 nde f^ adu . a ! e may*, with (lV63) v P P . 81; 10 117, On the s«Snd, 


lory 

sociology of science, 


understand the books under discuWon. 
And" what is this phantom ^authority ” 
which the reviewer mentions so often.?. 


MrTrrss.^^ 

J '“’- hffl^^^rtccted td such human mind can lead only, to the writ- 
Itiality, caustH-ques- ihg. of history that is Incorrect, sterile 


a significant part of 

1 And - theological . HAROLD FRUCHTBAUM. 


nnri fmm "X a,s ° L wI «h equal sup- pointless examples of para-scholarship ; 

T ' esc ’ 1 ^' v Ine cntical judg-. but to write about Fielding without 
n * l ll .| ? f ot ^ rs a °d *rnvc a| his own- taking into account siich major crirics- 
ivaijable id Hbrarifcs author, putting him- and scholars as William Empson and = 

H<>nru Vninkt MilL. >.. ...I .l. 


i :‘l 


Fielding which, as > said, has the 
advantage of being " more complete 
than any . of the other editions; nnd 
. . . is g 
throughout - (he 
world ”. TlicSe are cojisi 
rages, one would have 
alas, the Henley has "no :autflpriiy 
The - splendid first volume of the pew 
Wesleyan edition 4 ' apparently hns such 
authority (pven though it was not avail- 
able, to Mr. Invifi). , add it Seems that 
this outweighs the* cbpyenfenrejo the 
of having, quotations: from a 
edition. Bqt 


™niSS n £ IS? t i ohsent P have much • point. I agra entirely dial no one ^toiild' 

mSsISB V ■ fo r5 x,Ual w *' ba y e , to dr «tee * through exhaustive and!'' 

ponsibility ; he may also, with equal sup- ■ - 



oflbe^ 


i c,,l, y oi modern langua^>r “ J ,." nub |ishifl4. ^r. reviewer 

©ru a V.*. l. ^ t0 tbe standardreference lists with bisiorlan ofprlnung and P .ffvievtr r 

Wcl^aydS on NhVembef 23 of thri^ - 

yoa r, h& h ad submitted it unsuccess- 


e v ' : °* tbSl ful1 1,0165 011 tbe idiosyncrasies of the The mas si v? erudition of 


iliidti 


on 


tion was a failure in Greats), began 
Gentlemen, I propose , that you 


.the 


only;; 

llsera ’ 


'svWvin^ 


exatriplb of 
as " copy 


the present cat 
title entries and 


r/ 9/ V ^ cfl6rl5 K .Alexander [he essenllai minimum AUhough he "i^ p ce of lhe R enalss Sn S Tft| 

' - G ’ lt u\ .? ndln ^ , Ust ’ K aeries of early **£,£4 


atyd 4htit 


, quoted Rossetti, (his sister, Chrisdna Tvas a *1 is in fact a substantive catalogue 

Mrtrrrttl o Yi ’ tiiihn.v .• ... . t»;>h ; .. 


Charlbs Whlbley's . assurance', aprb 
tbe- .. . 


that 11 vaii J^^ I rilJ]aVi r author); who was trying with detailed iraj 
^ r S^ 4 !?;P tre “ 4 * Infirm to pub*' collations, WKloh 

I. »_ • llth'flntC/llIrfrU'Ahdsitkcp/ni&iTu out!' cnrnnff>mpni 


imprints and summary 
does, ns he points 


Part. 


E.C.4 


L. SIM MONOS, 16, Fleet St„ 

Phone: FLE 3907 

BOOKS BOUGHT IN AW QUANTITY 
l 8EK 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


Authors, by and , large, are a. poS?bli --^ ? ^ flllly 
crotchety.: lot. Macmillan have had * 

bk.t. .1.1... -L t I _ ij. 


long senes 

c&storo, ■ Fuchs, . - - - were im« 
their like, These n*JJ 

when they svere new . ^ 

markable Is -fhe s ^ library 1° $Ls 

the collectorsofthcJibn^ pt , (*] 

cations from 

atid; : if through 100 years, and ohe may wish .{J 5 ,kJ nl are *ool 


uSrm Vdi tfon.&qt ' really, whfl t differ- 
oi>ly those! from comfortable families, enrt does' it make ? ' No-.oije would 
are given nowadays to travelling rather ' querifo'n ' the ‘ ' 'usefulness , pf -a 
Widely, . 1 : ' new . Fielding ■„ text, but r»L' M 1 ® 

.Your reviewer also appears- to Uiin'k » same fS' 

it MM*LI should expect tornc «5il 

. ... .... 1- -j^t -.that 

viewer's 
'Knight 

fiiar /alLpre^ 
are now, out 


B v^ e dido’s that many of my readers will, be fifteen : S.„ ^, a ( : Mp&Qre,'; and fiwl 

soon epoitgh, and; might well find they gjjdtw 5 'eptl£p( P°«nb art 
^ared m y enjoyment, of the novel. .ftnvSon ■ 

jth.int'foliiriv*??!. 0 , 56 51" I came ratlier bttwered out of lp-ri beginning of. sittiiilne^ . 

SjfSS' N^'lt wems week's Supplement, because the re 

Corsica at of m y anlhology. Come Reading 
: to allege that only six of then 


”°" d 


Si 


BlifGHT 




Supplement, because the reviewer , Atu j j t j s an irdOy scarcely to be en- 
' g. chose {tyred that The Spectator Is cited from 
authors .the text.of.!he;j90? Everyman edHloh, 

iFvmttmknr - and iropreserited in the book were coritem- ^ Thfl t i roiTy cduld .hardly) te. mote pain- 
^'tE^^^.'PakeS' lt : ^ porary. Very , difficult to square that. Even worse Js to (follow . ■ ■ . 

^ * h « With -the fact that fourl«n f Item are - lso ^mmiteptehtoF Mr; Irwm's 
still alive, and that another four died H «_ «» » .Hi j .J — 

*v®ll]h Fllllria l U..« l AL-'.ir > 1 iL* Mnu » Him UnQfC jlMCCN 



m 1 EMBER 

by KINGSLEY AMIS 21* V Our iguiding principle. . , •. is that -■ iif ^H befaro ih? war. > 

Fortune Press. IS Belgravo RJ., STfl ptibllsheia, esist Ip , satis Fy their atetoferro'/ ^ 

V^-. ; ; r-,t^ 


wen as “ ksfroinuw 

texts, vyitb L 0 *! 0 portufi 41 
• j.- r — «’»>. known presses .1 **« 0 

beyond jhft spadnlcii pages printed 


Poland, elfish etiuw^j 


biscowry.o'2itioK 


ft 


l-w 


. ,r. --.-ce to: the incunabula cata- in STC ' D ®' 

logut ',madt; : a. somewhat defensive, cbprdiriu’ted typoSf* " 7 •• j,.; 


I' j Hi*. ur - proves : dlh ibcis 
® young ihardly fair- for a ; royipwer lo build 
Jt.sdme tone be - point on such .a : negligent ' 

■- BDWARtl BUSWgfi 
vgpppfcao-;, .? ja . . Bgrtritm? . .Laric k 


Hadley Wbod, 


sources.] 

Hcjw 'revealing , (hat of art 

of the. anc !: ffie pre- 


’ ’ ‘ -R^cueil.des- Historleiis ^s Gfoisades ; , f 

; ■ ■ , Paris I8H-JW6V$ voisih-ifalto) V ; ' 

: Pfi^ iiDfil 3 i : 12.67 : £^00 i jj’ripe'froai 1 . 1.68; £J>(X) 

• , , Tliomas Ryfaieir : Foedera 

. i‘i ■ ^ Hague l7&-4$\ (10 W/s foffa) • 

lPric « until 31.12.67: £350 ‘price from 1.1,68 : £450 

These Iwo major history titles have . now . been republished, 
by Gregg. Leafteis/ giving Full details of the complete sets ■ 
and also of individual volumes, available separately, will be 
sent on request. To take advantage or the iower prices, 
please: ofder before December 31st. . v " 


[From your bookseller or direct from 

Gregg Press Limited 

1 NVESTMEA.D, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS, ENGLAND 
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THfc TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY DECEMBER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The inclusion of 


AH mid Architecture 
Bltkl'f. C. E. Built lings of Belfast. 

J 700-19 14. 72pp. Weidenfeld :ind 

Nicolson. .Vis. 

Mr. Brelt is a Bel fas l solicitor who 
loves, and is amused by, his native 
city wheie religious feelings still run 
so high, and "The Twelfth of July “ 
might “ rival the Saintes - Maries -de- 
fa- Me r as the last great folk festival 
of Europe”. His short, architectu- 
ral guide is an eye-opener: its 

.seventy -two photographs show un- 
expected Georgian survivals, Ilalian- 
ate bunks, good work bv local men 
— Lanyon and Barre — rich late Vic- 
torian pubs and Brum well Thomas's 
Edwardian City Hall, " no Laughing 
matter ", as he rightly says. Belfast 
“as yet has no County History, no 
local authority list of buildings . . . 
no Pevsner Guide”. Meanwhile 
Mr. Brett's sensitive and entertaining 
book will do extremely well. 


don bookshops arc off die main shop- 
ping streets. Unfortunately it is far 
from comprehensive and not always 
accurate. Several well-known and 
long-established booksellers in the 
City of London and in the West End 
arc omitted, ami this is not compensa- 
ted for by the useful lists of less- 
known second-hand booksellers. 
None of the bookshop branches of 
W. H. Smith & Son arc listed, and 
while a well-known Fleet Street book- 
seller will be surprised to find him- 
sel f I is ted as sel l ing second-hand 
books only, an equally prominent 
and ever-present Bloomsbury book- 
seller will find himself a.s available 
only by appointment. 


a book in this Iht does not preclude its subsequent reriew\ 

commonplace. One such gathering lions which have beset (he tea imhts- 
has produced this book, which is not try in Pakistan. This book is a 


Medicine 


so much a teaching manual as a col- masterly survey of a subject which 
lection of ideas and anecdotes about discloses unexpected ram. I ica lions. 


how these ideas have been received many of them fascinating, 
bv children. It is written with a zeal ..... ..... .. . , 

that is infectious and. teeming as it H, ? INS ' 

is with ideas, no teacher who reads Htuory. I >-pp. Faber and E.iLhi. 
it would ever again have an excuse — " >s - . 

for being dull. No doubt it will be- Professor Hoskins can read an fcng- 


t I II HIM). Jo\N. ,4 rj g . . 

We 


Hus is a lively account of ih e 
and many activities curried ' ? 

aL‘; ^ h " S u: A . m ^ uli ? nce BriJ 


conic a standard work in Colleges of lish landscape as other people read 
Education but il can be warmly re- a book. His experience is distilled 


.-ommended to teachers and parents here and shows what a practised 


alike for, as no textbook could ever eye might see in a boundary hedge, 
do, il portrays all that is best in the an ancient road, a place-name or u 


After a xhor hisSl'jS^ 
sketch, loan Cm^SSSl 
the work is organized und hw t 
teaching of first aid and hoS t 
mg is brought to many people 
home, in factories, in 


new approach to teaching elementary street in an old town. The sites of 


mathematics. 


Biography and Memoirs 

Anii-Txvuik. \V il . li am. Moscow 

Drury. 192pp. Robert Hale. 25s. 
Mr. Anti-Taylor is a Ghanaian who 
studied in Moscow in (ho first 
days of Lumumba University, foun- 
ded specifically in Mr. Khrushchev's 
time for students from the third world. 
This is not the first book to relate the 
events of the African students' 
demonstration in front of the Krem- 
lin or to register an African's realiza- 
tion that race prejudice and imperial- 
ism are not monopolies of the West. 
But the story is told with great verve 
and a transparency of style which 
even at times leads the reader to 
understand some of the Russian hos- 
tility he encountered. African stud- 
ents received much larger grunts than 
their Soviet fellows, but nevertheless 
agitated foi an allowance of hard cur- 
rency to be spent in the foreign cur- 
rency .shops for what arc luxuries by 
Russian standards. But when he meets 
Corruption, suppression of truth, ille- 
gality of all sorts and victimization, 
Mr. Anti-Taylor speaks with a be- 
lief in constitutionalism, and a 
phraseology— “ the liberty of the sub- 
feel ’--that was English before self- 
doubt set in.' . . 

joNfiS. G. F. Trevallyn. Saw-Pit 
Wharton. 300pp. Sydney Univer- 
' sily Press. London: Methuen. 

£ 2 . 

Saw-Pit Wharton is not n : fully 
rounded biography blit a study 
of the political career of that 
long-lived peer Philip, fourth 
Lord Wharton, undertaken in the 
hope that it may offer useful insights 
into the. political and religious- pro- 
blems of the seventeenth century. 
It docs so; but the undeniably com-* 
ptex material is here imperfectly 
digested, rind the character of the 
?' old^ and expert Parliament man ” 
remains elusive. 


Cinema 

Biunston. Brian'. A Film Makers 
Guide !•' Phi tint rtf’. Direct! up and 
Shouting Films for Pleasure anti 
Profit. 205pp. Allen and Unwin 
£ 2 . 


Gardening 

Coats. Petgr. Great G miens of 
Britain. 287pp. Weidenfeld and 


known und Ihcre are probably many vcry „nao,„foriablV.^ 
more to be d.svovcrcd. Anyone wilh lokl lllltl lhc book ™k iJS » 
a benl for such exploration i can Iwrc affectionate and wcltd«,r Vt X» 
learn from Professor Hoskins what tn tu*. u,,ri ,,r 


indeed everywhere to foe great 
advantage of those in need. The won 
of the Brigade is carried out in 2 


Nicolsun. £5 5s. until December c | ues to look for, in this as in many 


31. £h 6s. thereafter. 

Thirty-eight British gardens are dh- 


olhcr directions. He will find useful 
advice, loo. im the research to be 


Another addition to the over-generous 
stock of books which take the ama- 
teur film-maker through the first steps 
in fi I in-making. This one docs it quite 
efilciently. and is a little unusual in 
the emphasis it places on the ” profit " 
purl; it is designed very much to 
tempi those who see amateur film- 
making ns a way into the profession. 
Hence the section on " markets ”, 
which offers useful guidance to the 
reader about where, once his film is 
made, he may be able to sell it (with 
television, inevitably, taking an im- 
portant place). 


played in (he Weidenfeld und Nicol- done in the library and record office, 
son grand manner with forty colour from -the study of Domesday Book 


aUecltonntc ami well-deserved tribute 
to the work of the late Lady Mount- 
batten who was. for many yean. » 
tireless worker and organizer of Ihe 
many activities t ,f the Brigade 


plates and 250 black-and-white photo- (q (hat of old estate maps, inquisi- 


graphs. The text, by the gardening tiwns and forest perambulations. 


editor of J-lonse and Gartlen. briefly Local historians ready to pursue 


describes each garden's history, not- their subject both indoors and out 


R! PRINTS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 


able plants, owners past and present : 
sometimes how il survived world 
wars. Examples show this country’s 
special contribution to the art of gar- 
dening— the landscaped garden, 
cot l age-type garden ; the garden 
evolved by (he Lutyens-Jckyll 
genius. Some gardens described. 


in the countryside will find Ihe book The following have recently 
a stimulus and u help. appeared in new editions ; Mr. 

Unmniir Tompkins in Paperburk by George 

H mo,,r Gan’iow (ISftpp. Cambridge Univu- 

Budthiu >yo. Basil. Let's Stay Mar - sily Press, 27s. fid.), which first ap. 
rletl. )40pp. Allen and Unwin, pea red in l%5: S/iuHMpenre out 
21 s - Content /tor ary by Jan Kotl trans- 

Marriagc is a pas tie deux that is luted by Bolcslaw Taborski. with a 


Humour 

Bodthroyd. Basil. Lei's Star Mar - 


I. . ii • c ^ i — * u . munuiKw wi.i nr ucu.\ uuai it 


** ». *** rMrL'K V rSBK: 


Cookery 


The Cook honk of the United Nat- 
ions. Compiled and edited by Bar- 
bara Kraus. British edition revised 
by Marion Howells. Illustrated by 
Tim Jacques. 232pp. Nelson. 30s. 
The search for a new angle in cook- 
ery books seems unending. Here the 
gimmick is geography. ” One of the 
most original collections of interna- 
tional recipes ever published ", says 
the blurb on the cover. Perhaps. It is 
also one of the most pointless. Miss 
Kraus gives 450 reerpes from 112 
countries of the United Nations. 
Grouped as they are; by- countries 
rather than by any more logical gas- 
tronomic classification, they present 
n haphazard assortment. The book is 
unlikely to interest the ser'ious cook. 


Jr, ,.5SS3 I!^h 5 class couple as they teeter above the 

I t lh k ’ .l . ^ ll i drop. Some' of his reconstructions 

less so, for the process tna can do , l. » ■ u i-j 

Mice lo the meted tones of , British ?' ‘S' “TfJ “ h,,l,d!,y '- 


garden in the British climate has yet 
to be invented. 


of the conjugal hazards- -holidays, 
the domestic round and so on— are 
almost unbearably comic. 


Genealogy 


HaroKLAVI s. Strictly for the Bird. 
fiOpp. Macmillan. 1 0s. fid. 


Wmoin. Philip (Compiler). Momt- The little bird (hat is the chief charnc- 


menlal Inscriptions of Jamaica. 3ft 1 ter in these cartoons from Punch 


pp. Society of Genealogists. 32s. fid. j„ H n incurable optimist. He struts 


(Paperback. 25s.) 

The compiler provides as complete 
a record as possible of the memorial 
inscriptions to people who died in 


through life always assuming that 
this lime he will not be stepping on a 
banana .skin. He is always mistaken. 
His antics, and those of the other 


Jamaica during the two centuries creatures depicted here, produce 
following the conquest of the island some amusing moments of u rather 


following the conquest of the island some amusing 
in 1 655, down to the introduction of repetitive kind. 


Contenifuirary by Jan Kotl trans- 
lated by Bolcslaw Taborski, with a 
preface by Peter Brook (308pp. 
Methuen. 35s. ), which first came out 
in (965 ; English Emblem Books by 
Rosemary Freeman (256pp., Cfajtii) 
and Windus, £3 3s.) which was flat 
published in 1948; The Makfan 
Peninsula by P. J. Bcgbie (523pp. 
Oxford University Press,£5 5s.)«rhkh 
originally appeared in 1834, but thii 
edition carries a completely new in- 
traduction by Diptcndra M. Birct- 
jee: and British Malaya, 1824-blty 
l.. A. Mills, wilh an introduce? 
chapter by D. K. Basscll.andabilM- 
grnnhy T>y~T. M . TurnbuH ’(3*W 
Oxford University Pie.ss,£42s.)»bm 
was first published in 1966. 'TJ W 
two books arc both in Ihe Oman 
in Asia Historical Reprints seriN 


Education 


compulsory registration of deaths in 
1878. Transcripts include not only in- 
scriptions in churches and church- 
yards but also those for many who 
were buried on their own estates. 


, i The full title of the Evwu Broihen 

Lnngunge; | /-’/n/ Dictltniiirv reviewed on pqgjfl 

Lewis. G. t. Turkish Grammar, of the Children's Books ■ “Bjg, 
. 303pp. Cliircndun Press; Oxford' last week is Hays und Gins FI 
University Press. £2 5s. tlonary. notkt » 

The nrst coni p, cte Turkish grammar Nt l^|b c| H °uV of Robert Hale's Ptvt 


Booki - ' 

Coe's Guide to London Bookshops. 

78pp. Gerald Coe. 7s. fid. 

This puper-cuve red guide is a, good 
idea, particularly when so many Lon- 


Notes on Mathematics in Primary 
Schools,., By members of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Malhema- 
lies. 338pp. Cambridge Uniyer- 
sily Press. £3 3s. (Paperback, 30s.) 
There have always been gifted tea- 
chers who have managed to make 
mathematics a lively and exciting sub- 
ject to learn but tob often they 
workcjl in isolation and were unable 
to imparl lo others either their tech- 
niques or their enthusiasm.' Within 
the past few years communications 
have improved and gatherings of 
teachers exchanging views arc noW 


wc ic uuucu on mcir own cnaun. u iiiveixuy ness, l- AS. • j n0 (xf #6 

There is mi index df names, and the The first complete Turkish grammar !L r q, of Robert Hale's Pert- 


volume includes also a descriptive | n English, describing nil the forms r X^rics w;- niL-niioncd ilia! ''a *»• j 
. * ,sl °f foe coats of arms displayed n n{ | constructions of the shuuhml volumes have now appeared". 
on many monuments. literary language, together with sonic number already published i* |D 


literary language, together with sonic number already pul 
colloquial 1 and provincial usages, twenty- two. ' 


History 

Grift iTiis. Percival. The History 
oj the Indian Tea Industry. 730pp. 

Weidenfeld and Nicol son. £8 8s. 'T’O’p rj' IX1CJ 

Ihe tea industry of Ceylon is now AXlEi ▼ T JtZidV k> 
celebrating: its centenary year, and 

Mr. Di M. Forrest, (he Special Olfi- Titles In hold denote original publications. 

.UP nnnmnlJ kl. >1«A ■ U „ .... . i. . .. . . ■ 


cer appointed by th^ industry For the 
occasion, • has written an interesting 
book on how, . starting from the 
pioneer work of JAmes Taylor, tea 
came to figure more and more pro- 
minently in the economy of Ceylon. 
This is good rending, and not only 


THE WEEK’S PAPERBACKS 

A -p J ! 

Titles in hold denote original publications. lAingungc.— ' W. Wright: A ^ ■; 

Anthropology. — Australian Aboriginal .{J 4 ' P n,J M v, J 'u2- : 

Sindh's. A ivmnncinm nt minora . . W. RobCfCxO' 1 an 1 " l,, ^ 111 hrfdd V* 1 


Anthropology. — Australian • Aboriginal 
Studies. A symposium of puners 
presented m the l%l Rescn rcli Con- 
ference. W. : E. H. Stanner, chairman 
of the Conference. Symposium edited 
by Helen Shells. Published for the 
-Australian insliiutc of Aboriginal 


vy. Koncrisuii pn- 

Oodc. Volume I. CWbiWr.^ 
vcrsily Press. 30s. 

IfArnhlNl mid l.llermT 


by those directly interested in the pro- 
■ blehis of growth, marketing and pro- 
motion. Bui SI i Percival Griffith* 
has gone one better in this enormous 


literary s upplement 


Studies by Oxford University Press. 
£2 5s. Mei/qro E- Spiro: Burmese 


Literature oud I3lernry vn 1 
B. Kkrnan (E^^jShll. Ifc 
American Theatre, ra* . 


Supernaturitltsin. Prentice-Hall. 32s. 
Art.— M ichael Sullivan : A 1 * Short 
History of Chinese Art. Faber and 


and sumptuously produced history oL 2ls - . 

the lea industrvi'ln : Indian Wiih the Blogrtphy and;Momolrs.— A li Mirdrek- 


the lea industry jin: India. 4 With the 


annual .subscription rates i 

AiMnillu 'i u ' 

Aiulrtu 3$S wdi. 

Belgium ■ SIW 

I'tis; ■ ■■ ■; 

(SI 3.00 by Dir ftrishtl 
Denmark «!*■ ' 

E Alriwi j , W 13«. Sd.- 


OVERSEAS 

Sab)«iij>iiiiii» nni] he emered ilirouih 
alt uitdcrlullon hbcihi »ir at uny or tbe»e 
nf THe Times. 

AUSTRALIA 


• IIWUHIJ' lil.lliuid. XT till U1K • .. ,, . 

' “'S york. he is not content merely to introduction. bv John Hemmlna. Pan. 


T i l T 1 •/ L 0 inlrodi«ciion.b|f John Hemming. Pan.' 
I, ell of the origins, ahd growth oF the. -3s. 6d. Harold' Nelson: ' King 


.ThB.Tipie*. AiiMfaifa mtd 'New Zealand 
Office 31, Uolibn Street, Ncwatlle, 


' I . . w a . ; w . . w. . i mnwLy ixiLULOun . Aliu 

teq industry as It exists in India to- George the Fifth, Pan. 15s. 

day; h<{ delves deeply, add very in- Classical Stodlcs.— A. G. WoodHeao: 

IprPOinolu .iKlIrt rl<» nvininl •— / I.. . •The III tv nf -fh C*L- Intt'rlmlnne 


Ezvni LEA. 40 

Fmliir)U . 33.W F.tjfe-; 

Itbcoo . . . ; • ■ . 5ZJ. : 


N.SfW. 

.CANADA 


tiernui oy • . 40 d.M. 

Ureal Drllaln £3 tSs.Od. 

(inlumll £3 IJs. W.(i>ywca«> 
r,(««uo 3J0 Dr.. 

v.v.-.::V.-.-.:v.v. “I,'* 


Tbe Tbnw Cunadlim Scrviccl DivMon, '• 
Bm400, Xlnri Cii>, Oaui(k). [i. ; ? ■ ■■ 


-fft STSGSSK jsT&fr a—^SS 

TO °l f he tea-drinking Aa&icw and British Technology la the Poetry.— W. kfWCt:' 

■ habit,:. ... n-lo....,m^ Story ,.qf' the .Ntucteciith Century, Cambridge Uni- Macneice- Lf 


Aiiicnciin .crfinr); uwr 1 

Martin PNtftdtW, 4 

Premicc-Hu". ' <*• . Thf Ad d ' 

Pastimes.— M ayino soo" ^ World* 

Chinese Pajter Fa**’ 

Work. 5s. roRNfoao • ” f: 

Philosophy F. ejsrvl 

■ Unwritten 
Edited, wkh an l "‘ 

■ by W. K. C. cyL KennOH;] 
University 

Cambridge UmVeTsiiy, ^ grt i 
SCHR&niNUER : [ridge Uuh«^| 

and Matter. CarnW « 
Press. 12s, 6d, 

Press. 10s. 6d. an J. 


DENMARK . ■ . 

■nw TUrws SubsurijiUon Aicney, e/o 
' DanO. nind-JUirlhuilofl, HovcOvagii* 
sada fl. Cnpcnhue^ii, K. ■ 

FRANCK ■ ; 

rhe TilUU, Offlti*. 8, ttiuf Halivy, r 

' Lf.S.A. 1 'I > 


story ..of. .the. .Nineteenth Century, Cambridge Uni- 

imrpduclion of : lea planting in’ wsity Press. 10s. 6d. 


■' iiMi ire - wax among moia s: greatest exoorl ^7 «“• 

Nunitiy & 


I'olund 

Pori i3 gal . . , 
RtlorietiM . . 

SUl Alrlca 
ShviIii 

SudHn . . . , 
Soealen , ■ '■ 
SniireHnnd 
TUrkcy '. . . 
US. A. 


4I.SDZg. 


296 E«. 

a iji. w. 

:E40 Rib. 

610 Pitt. 

isx.ro 

» Kr. 

48 r. 

CTM.00 

S10.W 

t) 1 2.00 \ vy air ftai«hl) 


GREAT BRITAIN , '. 

Cul out this coupon owl hand (t ic your 
nCtunaani ; or port |l to Tbc Buharin lion 
Munagaf.. The TlruBi Priming, House 
Square. London, E.C.4. 


eluding welfare- and relallons with 
' Jniployei^ ; such ns the part that Ihe 
E V.rBipegn planters played in the Iasi 

r' ->IXo sL _ - \ i 


Please enter .n year's subscription (JJ 
issun) lo Tin : nmj liieaaAv syppLijliENf 
on mj beh.'ilf. , , • 

NamP ...I,.',., 

Addro^ ... .'I j .\ r 


Pan. 7s. 6d: R. C. Hutchinson: A 
Child Possessed. H Odder and Stoughton. 

, - . , MM , 3s. J- 8. PpiSsTLEV: Bright Day. Pan, ,, 

^5 -investigates the problems by arrangement With Hcinemann. 6s. p s lcUotoay.-- F - c - 0A , R SvenHy w 
which .tfefrihnded laborious SCiaodfic, s ' LL,roE : Counterpoint, Pan. imbridsC 'V 1 ** ; _ 

: research- iri north and ' south tnH.o . ^ 6d * Anthony Trollope: The Last w ■ r*«rE*r^f 


Macneice- 'selected 

and Faber. 

Ezra Pound. Faber “no ^ 

John Hlath-Stua Fabv&fjii 
' Waumt (Editors) • Faber ^ 

Twentieth Century ^ 

Hinslcy; 

Peace. , §nRN : 

13s. fid, G^ iSwnll^i 

or Coipnuinlsm. 

7s. fid. _ D^niv^MiS 


■ -'SriiS Pi? S b W Mee an ^ ‘-it* History ^-C arL BRmcNnAuau : Mitre and 7 S £i. Fur.TON J. “fa 

succe^or the Tga r M arket Expansioh T.S^tre. Tmnsatlamic Faiths. .Ideas, = • World’s Work. 

Board; Ujbpr^bleftis oftransport, -[Pcraoiialiues,, undPoliiics 1689-1775, ^SuJLy^O. WilUAM » 

“'iisales.- hfidirnarkei promotion -Nor Un'Vorsiiy, Pras?. I3s.: 6d. ^Dni^Amorlca ? preD ^nistti^ 

•V . IS'^q-tob.'bu&ytdW^ve^ :; /RiQHaed c. Wade: Slavery In the - , j o.ihtishers 


Or In any other currency itlfn local Country Int 

cquivalcril of E3 . tli. . 8d. The rales q i enclose;.:.!. 


quoted above apply only In cases where 
eschange permfoioB,. if ueceunry, ™ 


been gnmicd. 


e l enclose. ..... ,. .... . . ;• 

PI Nsc send hie an Invqicc. • , 

“ - • - r .".r - i trr 
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aP P 01NTMENTS : Librarians 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


,a , istasr: r ■> - 

«^Umg - it - • . 


BOROUGH OP 


>.'.v ' : r r : ! - ' 


DOMICILIARY 

LIBRARIAN 


Applications arc invited from Chartered Librarians 
For (he post of Diimrciliary Lilmirinn. 

The officer nppnintcd will be required to organise 
and administer the mobile service of books lo liomc- 
txmnd readers under the direction of the Borough 
librarian. 

The post offer* scope for development of this 
recently introduced service. 

Salary In accordance with grade A.P.4, £1,510— 
(1,740 Including London weighting. 

Application forms obtainable from Town Clerk 
Lambeth Town Hall. Qrixton Hili.S.W.2. lobe returned 
by Monday, 18th December. 




EDUMTION COMMITTEE OF THE OOUNTV OF 8TIRLINQ 


MIKIRK TECHNICAL CQLLE6E 
Assistant Librarian 


An Aulitant Librarian Is required In Falkirk Technical 
College, The Salary Scale Is £1,055 — £1,435 and placing will be 
thin lor appropriate experience. Applications are invited 


Pin br ipproprlate experience. Applications are Invited 
tom Chartered Librarians who wish to work In a modem, 


mil equipped and expanding Library. Applications may be 
toMlderw from younger Librarians who have not yet corn- 
pitted their qualifications, for appointment on i slightly lower 
Salary Sale, 


=- ■ FttWrii Technical College ta new and developing, with 
DtwtiaenB of Building, Chemistry, Commerce, Engineering, 
rwflory and Mining, and Sections In Art and Design, English 
« UomI. Studies and Mathematics. There are currently 
4,750 students. 


Application form* and further details of the post msy be 
The Principal, Falkirk Technical College, Grange* 
jwiui Rom, Falkirk, to whom completed forms should oh 
nturntd not later than Friday, 22nd December, 1967. 

JAMES S. MELDRUM, 

. ' Director of Education. 

Offices, Splttai Street, Stirling. 


1 THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


PQ8TQRADUATE RESEARCH 
8TUDENTSHIPS 1968/60 


. Locila awmdB sludcnt.lilps not cxcajiilns, 

Wrote* of oilioif uiilvorKlllcs, Including studoilts 
-Jr** ^ gnduato. Ip Juno 1968, for advanced study or 
Pnoully, Noniully, applicants ehonld bo 
of «80. The value of each aivard Is £525 per 
u Icnablo for one year, ronoivable annually 1 

liwiv thrco T 00 ™- Application forms obtaihablp 

c V^M P luT ,<n]r ond Secret my, The University, Leeds 2; . 
15^ receipt of completed applications, Jst March, 




A FREE LIBRARY OF RHODESIA 

Cha'rt^f^^v 'are. Invited from suitably experienced 
lhc P 0St of CATALOGUER AND 
-badhl * n l he library, which acts as nadoijal 

^ mterJonn Centre, to maintain both library 

' • unl ?, n catn,0 * u8 * • " 

lo experience In scale £1.300 by 
•WlalSj^ to £2,5)0 by £100 to £2,500. Pension and 

tesiswnco with passage. Three-year 


^ j^Pported by testimonials or names of 

^ffanTpn'® <) l!SP h * nd fuN details, should reach the 
Njs nuy Ppi *773- . Bulawayo, Rhodesia, from whom 
r 1,5th January, 1968. 



U^NDON BOROUGH 
LEWISHAM 


LIBRARIANS-IN-GHARGE 


fo I lowing^ ,C posts* 3re inWltCd fr ° m Charwred Librarians for die 


HEAD, ACQUISITIONS and BINDERY 8ECT10N 
£1,800— £2,180 Senior Officer Grade (under review) 

a PP°‘ n “ d ^ responsible for the admini- 
stration and organisation of the section of the Library Service 

COmDrlllne Iha Arm.I.I.Un. n. . ■ ' 


— _ v . i., a lotuun oi me li orary Service 

PuS? B kS? AcquItlOotw Department and the Library 
Bindery. Through this section all the Intake of books, gramo- 

D honfl mmrrit snW mkan I. .a.i ■ ° . 


-l-~~ M i* mi*K0 OI doors, gramo- 
phone records and other material Is recorded, catalogued and 
P™“***i Previous experience In a similar department in a 
library would be an advantage. 


®^ C _ T '2! HEAD, H08PITAL AND DOMIQILIARY 

UtKAKTmENT 

£1,740— £1,940 AP 5 (under review) 

The successful candidate will be tn charge of a section of the 
Library Service which provides a service to six hospitals, eight 
old peoples homes and six old people's clubs/and to housebound 


j r .7. ■ -niwi.iiiu nouieoouna 

readers. Preference will be given to applicants with considerable 
experience In hospital library work, Including a medical library 
service to doctors In hospitals and local practitioners, 


application form and full details write or phone (01-690 

i 343 SS'i 7 * W* ref - TLS/74, Town Clerk, Lewisham 
Town Hall, Catfbrd, S.E.6.. 


Closing date for applications 20.12.1967. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


required by 


UNILEVER MERSEYSIDE LIMITED 


at the Lever Library in Port Sunlight 


The library It open lo employees of local Unilever Companies five days 
per week and has a slack of upproilmmely 20JJOO books divided Inlo floiton. 
non-flctioD, Junior, lechnfcnl and relciraoo secllom. 


dstes&w 
tbe Libra: 
variety of 


i ofaBNIOH ASSISTANT.* Cbndl- 
Pen I (InwrmedlniB) Eiaminetiixi or 

B and be nble id give evidence or ■ 
y would be op advantage. 


■ An attmef (re eiert hu (alary will be offend depending uooo ego end enori. 
**, together with the olbcr beiwnis of (Mi world wide orJJnUeUon, ^ 


Ptewe write giving brief detail* lo i 




Min D. G. Welch, 


inuepl Bureau (Ref. TL8), 
rt Mtnenlde Umfted, 


um hou» 
BebioguaTCtMthire. 


SHROPSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


Applications are' invited for 4 
post of . 


Applications are invited for 
the post of Mobile! Librarian 


SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

(Ref.; LIB/5LA/7/H) 


within the range AP 


to be.responslbld for supervi- 
sion. of one of the Reading 

B ooms. Appllqmc* should pr«- 
rably h&ye passed either twq 
paru of th® Ubrary Associa- 
tion Registration Examination 
or the rare I Examination, and 


for ii/ch candidates the salary 
scale will be £B20-£t,220 per 


CbalSed AdnrdMUitu— bwluduig 
Hooka A Prints, Qalterle* A BiWb - 
1 1 on i, Chrisiraw Card* and Typing 
Service*— now appear on the back 
page. 


Further particular and appli- 
cation form (please quote 
reference) .from .the Bumr, 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

..fiRADFQAD 7. 


Advertisements 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 
OF RECRUITMENT 
in the 

Civil Service Commission 


Four posts in London for graduates (men and women) with first 
1 or second class honours, or post-graduate degree. For one or more 
of the posts a degree in Economics, Politics,' or Social Science 
would be moBt suitable. Experience of university or school teach- 
ing, or of personnel selection, is desirable, and experience of 


interviewing and assessing undergraduates or university appli- 
cants wouidbe of special value. 


AGE: at least 30 and preferably under 35 on 1st January 1968, 


but candidates aged 35 or over with particularly suitable qualifi- 
cations or experience will also be considered, 

DUTIES: include administrative work concerned with all 
nspeccs of the recruitment and selection for posts in the Civil 
Service, and the control of examinations up to honours degree 
level; information and publicity work involving liaison with uni- 
versities and colleges, contact with University Appointments 
Boards, and talks to undergraduates and school leavers. 

SALARY SGALEi£2>335 to £3,192. Starting salary may be 
above the minimum. The posts are permanent and pensionable, 
with opportunities for promotion within the Commission or 
transfer to the Administiptive Class. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savilt Row, London , IY / .1, 
for application form, quoting 6826/68/ b. 

Closing date 1st January, 1968. 


SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS 


UP TO £1,435 


Want Promotion ? 


The extensive library network of a major county j»n 

C rovide just the opportunities you seek. Our work 
I 'the reference and In ter lending department Itself 


In the reference and Interiendlng department Itself 
makes a' notable contribution to the new develop- 
ments In education and Industry ; the wide resources 
of our technical library are heavily used; Part-time 
and mobile libraries spread our services even farther. 



We are conveniently based' In Chelmsford, lust 45 
minutes from Lon non— yet close to beautiful country 
and summer resorts. And we may be able to help 
with removal expenses, up to £100. 


You are a qualified librarian (A.L.A.). Write with hill, 
details or yourself and your experience to the County 
Librarian, County Library Headquarters, Goldlay 
Dardens, CHELMSFORD. Essex. Wrlra how. 


frlra how. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


BPC Publishing have ambitious plans for 


educational .publishing andrequlre some one to 
head their educational operation. The firm basis 


of the Oldbourne/parrlsn and Macdonald list g|ve 
a major opportunity for expansion. The successful 


candidate wlli'be young, and his axperfepep In 
educational publishing would have given him the 
urge to strike but iri new ways with the backing 


of a sales and management team fully aware of .' 
world-wide educational change. 


Apply-. 


The Managing Director, 
BPC Publishing Ltd., 
Gulf House, 

2, Portman Street, 
London, W.l. 


ry Supplement publishes classified advertisements 
g classifications: — . f 


Please fill in the form below, in block capitals with the 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 


•H i:;. ; Other Categories 


; . v. j • ; Books and Prints 

V'-V.’' Literary . 

: ^ * T yP ,n 8 Services ; 

' ' Personal 

For Sale and Warned ; : 
• f Galleries & JExblbUIons 

dps<!\ iffiv 


Lectiff'es A Meetings 
Educational Course 
Slamp Collecting . . 

Objeis d’Art ' ^ • 
Coin end 
CTuietinas Garde 
1/ 

. : • ir 


ADDRJESS^ 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED, 


SUB DAT] 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES TO: 


•r4."‘ 


it .-Sr. ® Jiae (minihuun 10s.)^ .box mimbers - 2 s. . : 


Classified Advertisement Dept, The Times Literary Supplement, Printing House Square. 
Ldiidon. E.Ol, ' Tel. 01-236 2000 exf. 2KO. 


s' iJ 

I I I 









